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PREPAOE. 

In  selectinK  the  lessons  of  this  book   it  k,.  !,„„  u 
Kourth  Reader  is  the  hiirhest.  of  .h  '"^^^n  borne  in  mind  that  the 

Pnblic  Schools,  and  c^Ltrnentlv  tir"  f  f^'^'"  "'"'°"'"<'  '"■•  ^  ><' 

.w  n.aiorit/of  th;;;°;rjt'£^  o7„r  :^z:r  T^^^^^^^^ 

have  the  further  merit  ,f  hei^K  f,", """""°  """-"y  »">rth,  they 

sreaternaniesiuEXlthS    "Z;    df '"'"  ""  P"""  "'*  ">' 

e.tim.te„fthe„„nL„.re"itrW™tv       d      u''""'"""''"""'"^'"''''' 
our  mother  tongue.  """^'J''  l^^'y.  «>>ii  richness  of  the  literature  of 

and  nearly  all  •retpLtt^t'r.'^P^rhtetrL^'T"''""'' 
accuracy  of  text  in  these  selections  '^™  '"  """"^ 

rest^tTheir  mt^rii^s  f:r::Ji;"'  """d"  ""'°'^''  """»%-«>■ 

they  will  so  interest  the^uD  It  ./t^,^*"""^'""-    ''  "  Sieved  that 
the  pleasure  and  Sv^Cl  " le,  t"./    d  "Tk  ""*  "• '"'"'  '»  -■»«'  '"- 

::Ser:-jrofi??fr"--'-^^^ 

^^.nreadin^.;l:r---rrr^^ 

cafrp^etrfarr^^af:heT/bH:t^o;r''''^'"'"'^'"-'^^•"'■" 

v.hat  difBcult  selections   from  the  hil  "T,'  "  °™'«'-  "'  "O""- 

inserted  toward,  the  e^d™  the  hoof  n",^^  °J  "'"""'"'■  '■»™  »»«» 
found,  that,  berinnin^  with  J  .       .        ''"'"'"'s'anding  this,  it  will  be 

.raKlingi.  g^ntlfa": feX^Xt"""""  "°"  '"  ^'''  ^--  '^' 

which  the  ordinary  text^k.  -rhis^,^  '"""^"'^-  /°y"''"»  -l""" 
■upply  sufficient  informati™^  ha»  be^r,:^' J  T^''?'"''  o--  ^ammar. 
Nothing  has  been  said  of  all  such  wt^,  ^  Ll°det°d  ^  *"  *■"■  ■'^'"'""■• 
dictionary  j  and  it  is  believed  th7        .  "''  '"  *  """mon  pocket- 

exp.an.i^o.lbysucLLrCta^trXrSerar*"''  '  ''''"" 

-X':fwi::i:rrthrt^tr"-P"~ 

.eethathispupiUunderst?.lXt:5'"Ttis1.Th"'"'^""'^'"''" 
in  the  higher  classes  of  a  school   sincJ.hrL    ^'"»  "'"">«■>"'«' necessary 

-uity  With  Which  they  ^^'^^t:^:^::^^^:^ 
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of  uttering  the  words  of  a  book  without  clearly  apprehending  the  meaning 
which  lies  in  the  words.  Each  lesson  should  be  stadied  before  it  is  read  in 
class  •  and  the  teacher  should,  by  questioning  and  conversation,  satisfy 
himself  that  the  main  ideas  and  facts  of  the  lesson  are  thoroughly  understood 
before  the  lesson  is  taken  up  as  a  reading  lesson,  although  much  preparatory 
reading  may  be  done  during  the  progress  of  this  conversation. 

A  pure  tone,  distinct  articulation,  and  expressive  modulation  of  the 
voice,  are  three  indispensable  requisites  in  good  reading,  the  natural  and 
unaffected  use  of  which  by  his  pupils  it  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the 
teachor  to  secure.  The  voice  should  be  freed  from  all  whispering,  lispmg, 
guttural,  strident,  and  nasal  impurities.  To  improve  the  voice,  the  pupils 
should  be  practised  in  simultaneous  deep  breathing,  first  slow,  then  rapid, 
then  explosive ;  also  in  the  simultaneous  prolonged  utterance  of  the  ele- 
mentary vowel  sounds,  especially  a,  0,  60,  a,  and  e.-first,  separately,  then  in 
combination,-as,  for  example,  d-6-6o.  Pupils  should  be  practised  indi- 
vidually in  these  exercises,  and  in  reading  passages  slowly  and  rapidly,  alter- 
nately, and  in  high  ard  low  pitch,  alternately.  The  introductory  chapter  on 
Expression,  as  well  as  t^at  on  Orthoepy  in  the  Third  Reader,  should  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  conversational  lessons  on  articulation  and  modulation. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  make  rhetorical  analyses  of  their  reading 
lessons,  and  to  state  what  tone,  what  sort  of  pitch,  force,  and  time,  and  what 
inflections,  stresses,  emphases,  and  pauses,  might  be  appropriately  used  in 
reading  them.  But  this  application  of  technical  principles  to  reading  should 
be  very  gradually  and  cautiously  made ;  and  the  teacher  should  not  be 
dissatisfied  if  his  puplle  are  unable  exactly  to  account  for  their  use  of 
technical  rules.  The  main  things  to  be  secured  are,  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  what  is  read,  and  a  sympathetic  rendering  of  it ;  and  many 
pupils  may  make  the  latter  unconsciously,  either  from  superior  faculty 
of  sympathy,  or  from  imitation  of  others.  Imitation  is  a  very  strong 
factor  in  the  process  of  learning  to  read  expressively,  and  its  power  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  teacher,  who  should  require  his  pupils  to 
imitate  his  own  reading,  or  that  of  their  fellow  pupils  who  read  best. 

As  much  as  possible  the  readings  in  poetry  should  be  committed  to  memory, 
and  recited  in  class.  Thereby  the  memories  of  the  pupils  will  bo  strengthened , 
their  minds  filled  with  a  store  of  beautiful  thoughts,  and  their  vocabularies 
greatly  enlarged.  In  reciting,  if  the  memorization  has  been  perfect,  the 
mind  is  left  more  free  to  attend  to  articulation  and  expression,  than  in 
ordinary  reading,  and  voice  culture  can  be  pursued  without  the  distraction 
of  efforts  to  recognize  word  symbols. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  being  able  to  read  well,  implies  the  ability 
to  read  correctly  and  effectively  passages  and  pieces  at  sight.  This  "kbility 
ii  to  be  acquired  largely  by  practice,  which  makes  the  mind  alert  to  perceive 
the  trend  of  thought,  and  the  voice  ready  in  va^ing  its  tones  in  sympathy 
withit;  butit  is  due  largely,  also,  to  that  general  development  of  mind 
which  follows  "  experience  gained  and  knowledge  won." 
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^so  the  art  of  appropriately  uttrrLTttw/        "  ^"*^"'"'«  "^^*»"^»'  ^ut 

beau..patho,pLL.orXTualt 

Readingr  may  be  correc^-that  is,  free  from  flultTTnT  ... 
impreBs.ve     The  r^ouisites  of  co;rect  rlX^lre    thatl'      T^'^l"' 
understand  what  he  reads,    and  shall  vilt       '   ,        *^^  ''^^^^''  «^^" 
in  his  reading;  in  addition,  for  Ic^^JL?^  ^       elocutionary  principle 
that  the  reader /e./.  what  he  reads  ''  ^dispensably  necessary 

con^vey^rtSht^r^^^^^^^ 

The  principal  element7ofT.nT     '"    '  '"""'^^^  *"^  effectively. 
Fo.e.  Time,  sLstSSn   ^.^^^^^^^^^  ^-e«  Pitch, 

of  these  elements,    very  defin  te  nfl^^  .  u  T'    ^^  ^^P^ard  to  the  use 

greatness  of  the  range  of  houZ  an^Tf  '  r"""'  ^!  ^'^'^  ^'^""'  «^^"^  *«  ^^e 
these  assume  in  langLge.  £  is  onl"  o"^'  "l^  '"  ''^  ^""^^^^^^^  ^^-^ 
which  the  reader  sh^oulfalways^Jded'^""."^'^'  ^^"^^«'-'  ^-^ 
wanaf/e  A/s  voice  so  as  effectivph,  tn  '"^^^^^''^ ''f'^f'^*  he  reads;  and  to 

Miy,     SHU  i„  the  eSTfCX-ut  t7  TT""-'  '^'^''  «"" 
acquiring  a  correct  knowiedm  of  th!^  ,         f  '""*  "  «'^^^  ^V 

PeM-tentl,  applying  .^Z^^^,  S,t:,°l.^'""^»--  -"  "^ 

1.  Quality  op  Voice. 
^^^:Vl^^lZl^r^^  ^^  '""^  ^^^-  ^"  -P«^^  o^  the  fulness, 

floS^^u^n^^s^tLtl^^^^^^^^^^  ^*«  «r  ^^  ^'-^'  --«^ 

from  the  mouth.     There  shonMh  ,      ^  '"""^  '^''"^'^  Pr«««ed  freely 

sibilant,  or  nasal  impu    t  e'r  Pu^^^^^^^         ^'  ^^J.  ^^-P^-g,  guttural' 
conversation.     It  should  1^  used  In  Til  f  ^"'^'*^  "^  "'^^^^  "^^"^^^  to 

argument;  in  the  exprelion  7ch  erfier  '  r^*-"' ^^--ption.  and 
quil  emotions  ;  it  is  not  suited  f  of         T\"'*^''"'''«'  P^*y'  *«d  all  tran- 

In  it  the  voice  is  fuU,  th  iUi  J^  aid  d  ""^  '  '^''^""^^'  ""^  intensified, 
appropriate  to  the  expre  sL„  of "  r'    d  ^"^  T""*^"*-     ^*  '«  the  tone 

passion,  inspiring  emE  «„«  /el  IT  '".^  '"''^'"^•*^  "'  *^'^"^^*'  -tense 
and  deep  pathos  Thro^ZTmTt  1^^'"'  ^^^P^^^'  *-«'  reverence, 
be  appropriately  read  in  thTorlnT'  "'  '^'^^™"  ^^^^  ^P'  ^^2).  ma; 

fear,^recry:?ar:.  ^^^.Tt^^^^t  """^^"^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

xxorror,  te^rror,  hatred,  contempt,  are  sometimes 
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expressed  in  intenoified  forms  of  this  quality.     The  whisper  should  be  used 
sparingly,  and  only  for  single  words  or  sentences  ;  as  in 

While  througed  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb,  \ 

Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  "  The  foe,  they  come,  they  come  !" 
The  Guttural  Tone  is  used  naturally  to  express  hatred,  malice, 
revenge,  loathing,  and  all  the  worst  pa-sions  of  human  nature. 

2.  Pitch. 
Pitch  is  the  general  degree  of  elevation  or  depression  the  voice  assumes 
in  reading  a  sentence  or  a  passage.      It  may  be  described  as  the  keynote  or 
prevaiUngnote  employed  in  the  reading  of  the  passage.     It  should  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  passage.  . 

Middle  or  Moderate  Pitch  is  that  heard  m  conversation.  It  is 
suitable  to  simple  narration  and  description,  to  moral  reflection,  calm 
reasoning,  and  all  unimpassioned  thought.  It  is  the  pitch  which  the  voice 
naturally  assumes,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  should  be  long  sustained 

High  Pitch  is  that  which  rises  above  the  conversational  key.  It  is 
nroperly  used  in  stirring  description  and  animated  narration,  and  for 
representing  joyous  a*id  elevated  feelings,  and  strong  and  "npetuous 
emotions.  The  third  and  fourth  stanzas  of  Marmion  and  Douglas  (p.  25b) 
are  suitably  read  in  High  Pitch. 
•  Low  Pitch  is  that  which  falls  below  the  conversational  key.  It  is 
properly  used  in  expressing  reverence,  awe,  sublimity,  and  pathos.  Hood  s 
Song  of  the  Shirt  (p.  263)  may  be  expressively  read  in  Low  Pitch. 

3.  Force. 
Force  is  volume  of  voice,  or  degree  of  loudness.  .      .    , 

Moderate  Force  is  the  medium  degree  of  loudness  heard  in  animated 
conversation.  It  is  properly  used  in  simple  narration,  description,  argument, 
and  all  discourse  which  is  not  strongly  impassioned. 

Loud  Force  is  appropriately  used  to  express  violent  passion  and 
vehement  emotion,  such  as  scorn,  anger,  defiance,  and  excessive  gr^f.  It 
i«  the  natural  language  of  strong  exhortation  and  powerful  appeal.  Bruce  s 
Address  (p.  91),  and  Marmion's  defiance  (p.  257),  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
aDoropriate  use  of  Loud  Force. 

Soft  Gentle  or  Subdued  Force  is  appropriate  to  the  expresmon 
of  awe,  fear,  caution,  and  secrecy  ;  of  pity,  and  all  tender  e^olaons.  The 
Death  of  Litth  Nell  (p.  100)  may  be  read  almost  throughout  with  Soft  Force. 
In  some  passages  of  this  extract  the  force  should  be  greatly  subdued. 

4.    TiMK. 

Time  is  rate  of  utterance.  It  should  vary  to  suit  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  be  expressed.  ,        ,  .         j- 

Moderate  Time  is  the  rate  of  utterance  heard  in  ordinary  conver- 

,. !,„„.  if  ia  a  Hhtle  slower  than  this.     It  is  appropriately  used 

In  na^ration^'description,  reasoning,   and  all  ordinary  discourse,     It  iq 


Expression. 


IS 

Td  tl^^feltt  ^"'  '''''''-'  ^^--'  -^  f-  the  expression  of  ,en«e 

they  may  be  appropHal  y  u  ed  in  rtd '  "U"  '^'  ^^"^^  ^^^^ '  '"  ^-ct, 

Quick   Time's   u  e^to  e  "^ 
impatience,  ridicule,  violent  an^er«lr^  *"^   j^^^'^^   ^^''"^hts, 

(p.  169),  and  parts  of  Waterloo  (v  240  '   I     ,  f,       "'^  '*^"'*'  °^  Lochinvar 

Slow  Time  is  used  to     ip;esf  ^t^^^^^  '^  ""^  ^"  Q"^«^  Time, 
solemn,  grave,  and  devotional  thZhfr''   ''^'^"''''  ^^«'  «"blimity: 
sublimity,  th:  adoratLn    th    devout  /  P^*^^^*"^  -"  <J-p  feeling.     The 
would  be  appropriatelv  rInH     t  "*^  °^  *^«  ^^^'h  Psalm  (p.  292) 

tone,  with  zzrz::^t^z:  :rr'"  ^^-  ^^*«^'  ^"  ^  ^-^  '-uf i' 

wh'oltLt^^:^'  s"Z;  ^^tiL^^l- 1^^^^^  -  T--  ~'  - 

to  words,  and  phrases.  '  Emphasis,  have  reference  rather 

T„  .,       ^,  5-  Stress. 

in  the  utterance  of  a  vowel  snlln,^  fK^ 

opening,  and  a  vanishing  cZe  Thusff-  ''"  '^'''^'  *^"  P*''*^--  *  f"" 
open  voice,  two  sounds  m^be  IcTjja'mf:'''  '^  ""f^'  ^^'^^  ^""' 
the  letter,  (2)  a  tapering,  or  vaniS  '!.  n^  ^rl  '  '"""'^  °^  *^^  "*"^«  of 
sound,  again,  being  capable  ofZlZ  t  '  t'  "'  '"'^'^-  ^^^  °P«"ing 
of  two  parts.  Thus  e'v ery  vow  f  Znd  m  "Z  ''  ''^'^"  ^'  ^^  ^'^^^^^^'^^ 
opening,  a  middle,  and  a  iLt  plrt  ^  ^  considered  as  having  an 

-JSi^^^^^^^^  '''  "''"'''  "  '''  '"*'  ^^  '^^  *'^ 

vowd  eleLTtt^Se  tund^'oTa  svltbl'/'r-*'  *^'  ''^^"'"^  ^«^^  ^^  *he 
of  bold  and  vehementthoUt  of  "fl/  "  ^^^^'^.ral  to  the  expression 
Douglas's  angry  reply  to  Ma  mi,m  p'  257  '  ''T"'  *"''^'  "'^  ^^-«^- 
should  be  uttered  with  Radical  Strl.  ^    '°"*^"'  ""^"^  ^'^'"'^^  ^hich 

expression  of  impatience,  peevishnp^rnn      ,  -l  ^^  "  "^*"^^^  *«  the 

Thoroug-h  Stress  is^n?.'  *'°'"P^*^"*'  ««orn.  contempt. 

element  in  tff  sound  of  :«;Lbrthr  ""7/^  ^'^^«^^*  «'  ^^^  ^-^  ^ 
It  is  natural  to  the  express  on  nV  f*^^  ^"^^«1  being  prolonged, 

self-assertion.  It  umr^T  onel  "T'  "l  ^""'^^^^^  '^  ^^^^  ^^^  noble 
Bright  (p.  296)  ..-BUI  TauZY  T  T  '^'  ^'^"'^"^"^  '^^''^<^^^  o{  Mr. 
fmn,,  tke  enoajLLoTZ';^:^^^^^  of  ever, 

has  no  object  but  inters  JlZZ  kea2      '^T"'''  "^  "'^^  '^'^'  '"^'^^ 

Median  Stress  i^ZJ^'"' l^' ''ff'''''' '>f  ^^^er  countries. 

.    ,         oi-^ess  IS  a  gradual  mcreasft  nf  f«..„«  ;»  xu_  ....  .    . 

v-wcl  demeufc  in  the  sound  of  asvlI.W  -;•—/«  "^c  ucceranoe  of  the 
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the  expression  ot  all  tranquil  emotions— tenderness,  love,  pity,  subdued 
sorrow,  and  pathos  ;  and  of  dignified  and  elevated  sentiment.  It  is  appro- 
priate to  all  poetic  narration  and  description.  It  is  the  form  of  Stress  which 
is  most  frequently  required  in  reading,  and  v  hen  well  rendered  Jt-  gives 
much  musical  and  rhythmical  effect  to  the  tones  of  the  voice.  Many  of  the 
stanzas  of  the  Elegy  (p.  331),  will  fall  more  beautifully  upon  the  ear,  if  read 
with  an  appreciative  use  of  the  Median  Stress. 

6.  Inflection. 
Inflections  are  gentle  slides  of  the  voice,  from  one  note  or  pitch  to 
another,  either  higher  or  lower,  occurring  in  the  utterance  of  the  accented 
syllables  of  emphatic  words.  Inflection  bears  the  same  relation  to  Pitch  that 
Stress  bears  to  Force.  Inflection  is  the  variation  of  Pitch  in  the  utterance 
of  emphatic  syllables  ;  Stress  is  the  variation  of  Force  in  their  utterance. 

The  Rising  Inflection,  marked  (-),  is  an  upward  glide  of  the  voice.^ 
It  is  the  inflection  heard  in  questions  to  which  the  answer  "  Yes,"  ot  "  No, 
is  expected  :— "  Can  you  tell  me  what  o'ch'>ck  it  is  ?    Is  it  nine  yet .?  " 

The  Falling  Inflection,  marked  (-),  is  a  downward  glide  of  the  voice. 
It  is  the  inflection  heard  in  complete  answers  :--Yes,  I  can  tMl  you.  It  in 
nut  nine  yet.    It  in  only  e'ight. 

The  Circumflex,  marked  (-),  or  (  -),  is  a  union  of  the  Rising  with  the 
Falling  Inflection,  or  of  the  Failing  with  the  Rising  InflectiDn. 

In  animated  conversation,  inflections  are  naturally  and  unconsciously 
made.  To  obtain  the  correct  inflections  for  any  selection,  the  sentences 
may  be  thrown  into  colloquial  form ;  the  inflections  then  naturally  made  to 
express  suitably  the  thoughts  and  feelings  c.mtained  in  them,  will  be  such  as 
should  be  used  in  reading  the  selection  in  its  original  form.  It  is  very 
difficult  further  to  lay  down  helpful  rules  for  the  use  of  inflections  ;  but  a 
few  general  principles  may  be  stated  :— 

(«)  The  simple  rising  and  falling  inflections  are  the  natural 
intonations  of  words  used  to  convey  the  meaning  they  literally  express. 

(/>)  The  Circumflexes  are  the  natural  intonations  of  words  used  to 
convey  meanings  they  do  not  literally  express. 

(c)  Th'i  Falling  inflection  is  the  inflection  of  completeness  ;  it  is  used 
to  disconnect  that  which  has  been  said  from  that  which  is  to  follow  ;  it  us 
the  inflection  of  statement,  of  certainty,  of  emphasis,  of  all  eommands  ;  it 
has  been  well  called  the  inflection  of  i^ositive  ideas. 

((/)  The  Rising  Inflection  is  the  inflection  of  incompleteness ;  it  is 
used  to  indicate  connection  between  that  which  has  been  said  and  that  which 
is  to  follow  ;  it  is  tiie  inflection  of  wnfinished  expressions  ;  of  thoughts  which 
are  conditional,  uncertain,  incomplete  ;  it  has  been  well  called  the  inflection 
of  ideas  which  are  nM  positive. 

(e)  The  Circumflex  is  the  inflection  of  insincerity.  It  is  appropriate 
to  the  expression  of  irony,  mockery,  ridicule,  sarcasm,  insinuation. 

The  use  of  inflections  may  be  exemplified  in  the  following  words  i.f 
Shylock  (p.  312) :— 


Expression.  |g 

for  tiferarm:  i,  the  budm  of  I«         ,    .  "'  "  """  "  '«'«™«  '*"»?. 

Inflections  vary  in  len<rthti,  V  f'*"^ ''"'»"' 

which  the  voice  r^S'^ttt:^^'^^^''"'^^''^^ 

a.*'ur^°"2r:nr>r::::o::"i:i7'^" "?-—  .-=«» 

expre»»io„of  awe,  and  reveLr  „^    inflection.      It   i,  „.t„.,   j„   y^ 
elevated  deecripti^nT"  tn^rhtr    .    f '"'"' °'  ''^^»'  »' '"Mnie  and 

Ml  pure  or  orotund  quality  o7™L,"l?et:    '"  ' '°"''"°'''  "■"  """ 
PmrkiiQ    •     •     L  ^*  Emphasis. 

phrrfnTfenifc: !::  ttL:rdTo  1 77  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  -^^^^^  -^«  -^ 

could  be  done,  the  sense  and  feelll  intenrH V^  '''"'''^'  *^^"  "^'^^'-i- 
emphasis  is  natural  and  spontan  ous  "he  snl' .  "T^"''  '"  ^P^^^^^^' 
the  emphasis  where  it  properirbln^  F^  k"'^"^'  thought  places 
sentence  givesachange  of  Laning  To'r  elZe  r^Th  "'  "."''""  '"  * 
Aa«  *.m  your  brother  to-day,  bespoken  with  ^r         k  ««°tence,  ^aT/i.. 

upon  the  sever-  ,,„rds  of  the  senten.«  ""^.^^'^  ''^"^^^  successively 

with  each  change  of  emphlr  He     ;\:^IX^^^^^ 

rarely  apparent  from  its  form  the  re!:ir  .  u  ""'^"'"^  °^  *  ««»*«««e  is 
the  passage,  and  the  mean^^  ^^  tl  iTeTt  t"l  "  K^'  *'^  ^^'"^  "^ 
necessary  emphases  on  the  proper  words    Akno  'l  ^         i  *"  ^^^^  *^»« 

pnnciples  will  be  useful  :-Vorl  ««?"„/  ^^''^^^'  ^^^""^  "^  *he  following 

"« of  it  i.  vi;xrd"ofl3vr" "  '"^°"'' '°  ^-'  -»<""^.  ^^  und„„ 
.which^hivxtsr  :nr''  -'  "■-  ™'"'  ^" "  »•*■'»«'  *<-.  ^y 

l«.  impre^ive  to  the  ear ™„d  t le  rrr"? '■"'""''°<^=  »■«  "-"'"'^-d 

put  in  ,tro„p,r  relief.  I  iT  natura,  It  T  "'  "°'"''  °^'<'  P*'-"™  «- 
thetical  and  e„  ,].,„.* r  "natural  to  the  expresg.oa  of  what  i.  „..,. 

"xpreased.     WordstoaJ',,™  Z  .d  T'lfd"'"'  '",""' '"""  ''--^'^^ 

-  -  voice.  With  a  -.^t  ch4r:rtt;\:xri,:rri^ 
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]  ; 


with  very  slight  inflections;  but  they  should  by  no  means  be  pronounced 
indistinctly.  ^   ,,^^^^  ^ 

Pauses  are  suspensions  of  the  voice,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 

In  writing  and  printing,  punctuation  marks  are  used  to  shew  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  sentences,  and  to  assist  the  reader  in- discernmg  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In  reading,  the  place  of  punctuation 
marks  is  supplied  by  pauses  of  th.  voice.  But  the  rules  for  the  msertion  of 
punctuation  marks  are  so  unsettled,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  comma,  and 
are  so  mechanical  in  their  application,  that  in  reading,  pauses  do  not  always 
correspond  to  punctuation  marks,  although  in  the  main  punctuation  marks 
should  always  be  represented  by  pauses  of  the  voice.  Pauses  are  frequently 
made  ivdependmtly  of  the  presence  of  punctuation  marks,  especially  to 
indicate  feeling.  These  may  be  called  Rhetorical  Pauses,  m  distinction 
from  Grammatical  Pauses,  or  those  made  to  correspond  to  punctuation 

marks.  ,  y 

The  duration  and  frequency  of  Rhetorical  Pauses  greatly  vary.  In  ani- 
mated conversation,  in  rapid  argument,  in  ordinary  description  and  narration, 

they  should  be  short  and  infrequent.  In  serious,  dignified,  and  pathetic 
expression,  in  language  of  passion  and  of  deep  emotion,  they  should  be  far 
more  nu^nerous,  and  somewhat  prolonged. 

The  use  of  Rhetorical  Pauses  must  be  largely  determined  by  the  judgment, 
feeling,  and  taste  of  the  reader.  A  few  rules  of  general  appUcation,  however, 
may  be  usefully  laid  down. 

A  pause  should  be  made  :-(a)  between  the  subject  ami  the  predicate,  when 
the  subject  is  a  single  emphatic  word,  or  when  it  consists  of  a  number  of  words; 
(b)between  the  parts  of  a  sentence  which  have  been  inverted ;  [c]  when  emphasis 
is  necessary,  or  to  indicate  contrast;  (d)  before  and  after  (1)  a  noun  m 
apposition,  (2)  an  intervening  phrase,  and  (3)  a  qualifying  clause ;  {e)  when  an 

ellipsis  occurs.  j        j 

Frequently,  in  reading,  the  terminal  sound  of  a  word  is  prolonged,  and 

the  voice  slightly  suspended   immediately  thereafter.      This  is  done  to 

prevent  the  recurrence  of  too  many  pauses  ;  to  produce  a  slighter  disjunction 

than  would  be  made  by  a  pause  ;  and  to  give  the  effect  of  slowness  of 

utterance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  attention  to  the  thoughts  expressed 

by  the  words  whose  sounds    are  prolonged.      When  properly  effected  it 

jrreatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  reading.  ,       ,    ^i.  a 

Harmonic  Pauses  are  pauses  made  to  preserve  the  rhythm  and 

melody  of  verse  in  poetry,-the  Osesura,  near  the  middle  of  each  line, 

and  the  Pinal  Pause,  at  the  end.    Short  lines  m^y  want  the  Caesura.   An 

Harmonic  Pause,  when  not  identical  with  a  grammatical  or  rhetorical  pause, 

is  very  short,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  slight  prolongation  of  the 
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musical  effect  to  the  reading  of  poetry, 


Harmonic  Pauses  give  much 
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I— TOM  BROWN. 

Hughes. 

he  was  a  memter  of  Parliampnf  o  ^^  **  Oxford.  For  several  vears 
interests  of  the  working  daitrto  'whom  III  '"i  "^"^^<=  advocate  of  the 
He  has  written  much  upon  social  s^bWffKr  ''^^^'^^  been  a  warm  friend 
Brmm^s  School  Days,  and  its  seinel  S^  '  »"  "  ^'*  ^""^"  ^^  h"  ^^ 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  scl^oci- W  11?^^  p  ^^J''''^'  The  forZ? 
Or  Arnold,  and  the  latter  describes  tb^  .in  **  ,5"^V  ^  ^^e  time  of 
School  Days.  His  writings  havT^Lf  '"'"*'^^  ^'^*^  «f  ^^e  hero  of  the 
J^'^^tyle  is  clear  and  shnpl?  *  ^"^'^y'  P"''^'  ^"^  vigorous  tone,  ard 

the  tSiraf  fuXo^lX/T'^nrf  ^^^^l^  ^«^^'  -^  describes 
.uiet^  gentle  mannerVad  ^^^^^^^..^^1^:^^  ^^ 

niXtttX^^^^^^^  -  ^^e  first 

new  boys  who  stood  all  together  at  the  farthertable 

t  hTi  oked  :n:  t*'°"-.  ^""^  ^™-  though;:? 

standingtuMLi'a"";  "f  P"""  ^"»"''*  «*««' Arthur 


ipied  by  the  sixth-form  boy,  wh 
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responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  room,  and  the  rest  by 
boys  in  the  lower-fifth,  and  other  junior  forms, — all  fags, 
for  the  fifth-form  boys  slept  in  rooms  by  themselves. 
BeinvT  fags,  the  old*^  ^  of  them  was  not  more  than  about 
sixteen  years  old,  and  they  were  all  bound  to  be  up  and 
in  bed  by  ten  ;  the  sixth-form  boys  came  to  bed  from 
ten  to  a  quarter  past  (at  which  time  the  old  verger  came 
round  to  put  the  candles  out),  except  when  they  sat  up 

to  read. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  therefore,  of  their  entrance, 
all  the  other  boys  who  slept  in  No.  4  had  come  up.  The 
little  fellows  went  quietly  to  their  own  beds,  and  began 
undressing  and  talking  to  each  other  in  whispers  ;  while 
the  elder,  amongst  whom  was  Tom,  sat  chatting  about  on 
one  another's  beds,  with  their  jackets  and  waistcoats  off. 

Poor  little  Arthur  was  overwhelmed  with  the  novelty 
of  his  position.  The  idea  of  sleeping  in  the  room 
with  strange  boys  had  clearly  never  crossed  his  mind 
before,  and  was  as  painful  as  it  was  strange  to  him.  He 
could  hardly  bear  to  take  his  jacket  off;  presently,  how- 
ever, with  an  effort,  off  it  came,  and  then  he  paused,  and 
looked  at  Tom,  who  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed 
talking  and  laughing. 

"Please,  Brown,"  he  whispered,  "may  I  wash  my 
face  and  hands  ?" 

"  Of  course,  if  you  like,"  said  Tom,  staring.  "  That's 
your  washstand,  under  the  window,  second  from  your 
bed.  You'll  have  to  go  down  for  more  water  in  the 
morning,  if  you  use  it  all."  And  on  he  went  with  his 
talk,  while  Arthur  stole  timidly  from  between  the  beds 
oat  to  his  washstand,  and  began  his  ablutions,  thereby 
drawing  for  a  moment  on  himself  the  attention  of  the 
room. 


Tom  Bkown.  jn 

On  went  the  talk  ^nd  laughter.    Arthur  finished  his 
wa.sh.ng  an<l  undre.ssing,  and  put  on  his  night-gown.    He 
then  lookc.,1  round  more  nervously  than  ever.     Two  or 
th>W  the  little  l,oy.swere  already  in  bed,  .sitting  up 
with  their  chins  on  th  .ir  knees.     The  light  burned  clear  ■ 
he  no.se  went  on.     It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  poo,: 
little  lonely  boy  ;  however,  this  time  he  didn't  ask  Tom 
what  he  might  or  might  not  do,  but  di-opped  on  his  knees 
by  his  bedside,  as  he  had  done  every  day  from  his  child- 
hood, to  open  his  heart  to  Him  who  heareth  the  crv,  and 
beareth  the  sorrows,  of  the  tender  child  and  the  strong 
man  m  agony.  ° 

Tom  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed,  unlacing 
his  boots,  .so  that  his  back  was  towards  Arthur,  and  he 

11  '"; ,"'"''  ^'"^  l'»PP«°ed-  and  looked  up  in  wonder 
at  the  sudden  silence.  Then  two  or  three  boys  laughed 
and  sneered  and  a  big,  brutal  fellow,  who  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  picked  up  a  slipper,  and  shied 
it  at  the  kneeling  boy,  caUing  him  a  snivelling  young 
shaver.     Then  all  at  once   Tom  understood  what   w^ 

^°u^:,°tr'^  ""*  °*''*^  '"''™«°*  *«  boot  he  had  iust 
pulled  off  flew  straight  at  the  head  of  the  bully  who  had 
just  time  to  throw  up  his  arm  and  catch  it  on  his  elbow 
tontound   you.    Brown !   what's   that    for  ?"  roared 
ne,  stamping  with  pain. 

"Never  mind  what  I  mean,"  said  Tom,  stepping  on  to 
the  floor,  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  tingling;  "if 
any  fellow  wants  the  other  boot,  he  knows  how  to  get  it " 

What  would  have  been  the  result  is  doubtful,  for  at 
this  moment  the  sixth-form  boy  came  in,  and  not  another 
word  could  be  s>.id.     Tom  and  the  rest  rushed  int-  >-^ 
and  hmshed  their  unrobing  there;  and  the  old  verger  as' 
punctual  as  the  clock,  had  put  out  the  candle  in  another 
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minute,  and  toddled  on  to  the  next  room,  shutting  their 
door  with  his  "  Good-night,  genl'm'n." 

There  were  many  boys  in  the  room  by  whom  that 
little  scene  was  taken  to  heart  before  they  slept.  But 
sleep  seemed  to  have  deserted  the  pillow  of  poor  Tom. 
For  some  time  his  excitement  and  the  flood  of  memories  • 
which  chased  one  another  through  his  brain,  kept  him 
from  thinking  or  resolving.  His  head  throbbed,  his  heart 
leaped,  and  he  could  hardly  keep  himself  from  springing 
out  of  bed  and  rushing  about  the  room. 

Then  the  thought  of  his  own  mother  came  across 
him,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  at  her  knee,  years 
ago,'  never  to  forget  to  kneel  by  his  bedside,  and  give 
himself  up  to  his  Father,  before  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  from  which  it  might  never  rise  ;  and  he  lay  down 
crentlv.  and  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  He  was 
only  fourteen  years  old. 

It  was  no  light  act  of  courage  in  those  days,  for  a 
little  fellow  to  say  his  prayers  publicly,  even  at  Rugby. 
A  few  years  later,  when  Arnold's  manly  piety  had  begun 
to  leaven  the  school,  the  tables  turned ;  before  he  died— 
in  the  schoolhouse  at  least,  and  I  believe  in  the  other 
houses— the  rule  was  the  other  way. 

But  poor  Tom  had  come  to  school  in  other  times. 
The  first  few  nights  after  he  came  he  did  not  kneel  down, 
because  of  the  noise,  but  sat  up  in  bed  till  the  candle  was 
out  and  then  stole  out  and  said  his  prayers,  in  fear  lest 
some  one  should  find  him  out.  So  did  many  another 
poor  little  fellow.  Then  he  began  to  think  that  he  might 
just  as  well  say  his  prayers  in  bed ;  and  then,  that  it  didn  t 
matter  whether  he  was  kneeling,  or  sitting,  or  lying 
down,  and  for  the  last  year  he  had  probably  not  sai'' 
prayers  in  earnest  a  dozen  times. 
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Poor  Tom !  the  first  and  bitterest  feeling,  whicli 
was  lilce  to  break  his  heart,  was  the  sense  of  his  own 
cowardice.  The  vice  of  all  others  which  he  loathed  was 
brought  in,  and  burned  in,  on  his  own  soul.  He  had  lied 
to  his  mother,  to  his  conscience,  and  to  his  God.  How 
could  he  bear  it  ?  And  then  the  poor  little  weak  boy 
Arthur,  whom  he  had  pitied  and  almost  scorned  for  hU 
weakness,  had  done  that  which  he,  braggart  a,  he  was 
dared  not  do.  ' 

The  first  dawn  of  comfort  came  to  him  in  swearing 
to  himself  that  he  would  stand  by  that  boy  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  cheer  him;  and  help  him,  and  bear  his  bur- 
dens, for  the  brave  deed  done  that  night.      Then  Tom 
resolved  to  write  home  neiiit  day,  and  tell  his  mother  all 
and  what  a  coward  her  son  had  been.      And  then  peace 
came  to  h.m  as  he  resolved,  lastly,  to  bear  his  testimony 
next  morning.      The  morning  would  be  harder  than  the 
night  to  begin  with,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  let  one  chance  slip. 

Next  morning  Tom  was  up,  and  washed,  and  dressed, 
all  but  his  jacket  and  waistcoat,  just  as  the  ten  minutes 
bell  began  to  ring,  and  then  in   the  face  of  the  whole 
room  he  knelt  down   to  pray.    Not  five  words   could 
he  say,_the  bell  mocked  him;  he  was  listening  for  everv 
whisper  in  the  room,-what  were  they  all  thinking  of 
him  ?     He  was  ashamed  to  go  on  kneeling,  ashamed  to 
rise  from  his  knees.      At  last,  as  it  were  from  his  inmost 
neart,  a  still  small  voice  seemed   to  breathe  forth  the 
words  of  the  pubUcan,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  '" 
He  repeated  them  over  and  over,  clinging  to  them  as  for 
J'te,  and  rose  from  his  knees  comforted  and  humbled,  aad 
iiiauj.  10  lace  the  whole  world. 
It  was   not   needed  :    two  other  boys  besides  Arthur 
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had  already  followed  his  example,  and  he  went  down  to 
the  great  school  with  the  glimmer  of  another  lesson  in 
his  heart —the  lesson  that  hi;  who  has  conquered  his  own 
coward  spirit,  has  con(iuered  the  whole  outward  world. 

He  found  how  greatly  he  had  exaggerated  the  effect  to 
be  produced  by  his  act.  For  a  few  nights  there  was  a 
sneer  or  a  laugh  when  he  knelt  down,  but  this  passed  off 
soon,  and  one  by  one  all  the  other  boys  but  three  or  four 
followed  the  lead. 


II.-I'LL  FIND  A  WAY  OR  MAKE  IT. 

Saxk. 

Town   Godkhey   Saxe,   born  in  Vermont  in  1816,  is  a  Ip'vyer  by  pro- 
feS      He  Clritten  a  number  of  poems,  chiefly  humoroun.  winch  have 

made  his  name  i>opular. 

It  was  a  noble  Romf.n, 

In  Rome's  imperial  day, 
Who  heard  a  coward  croaker 

Before  the  castle  say, — 
"  They're  safe  in  such  a  fortress  ; 

There  is  no  way  to  shake  it  ! " 
"  On  !  on  ! "  exclaimed  the  hero ; 

"  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  li, .  ' 

Is  fame  your  aspiration  ? 

Her  path  is  steep  and  high  ; 
In  vain  he  seeks  her  temple, 

Content  to  gaze  and  sigh. 
The  shining  throne  is  waiting, 

But  he  alone  can  take  it 
Who  says,  with  Roman  firmness, 

"  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it !  " 
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Is  learning  your  ambition  ? 

There  is  no  royal  road  • 
Alike  the  peer  and  peasant 

Must  climb  to  her  abode  : 
Who  feels  the  thirst  for  knowledge, 

In  Helicon  may  slak(3  it, 
If  he  has  still  the  Roman  will 

"  To  find  a  way,  or  make  it ! " 

Are  riches  worth  the  getting  ? 

They  must  be  bravely  sought  ; 
With  wishing  and  with  fretting  ' 

The  boon  can  not  be  bought  ; 
To  all  the  prize  is  open. 

But  oiJy  he  can  take  it, 
Who  says,  with  Roman  courage, 

"  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it  !  " 
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III.-LOSS  OF  THE  BIRKENHEAD. 

DOYLK. 

4^lrin\^^'^^ZSy'T6^^^^  ''^!t  ""/r  r-^-«  p-^-- 

aad  a  number  of  vigorous  rSpm«Jlnfiii**^  written  lectures  on  poetry, 
Tlic  Birkenhead  was  an  ?S!hf  ^'^*"^.  °^  ""  ^^''^'^^  «*™in  ^      ^' 

of  Good  Hope,i„  iS^  Asa!  tuYdS'hif  ^T*:.:''"^  "«"  *^«  Cape 
were  put  into  the  boats,  while  thr8old^ers»»S*''^'i*^'  '^*''"^"  ^"^  childrSi 
«h.p.     The  poem  is  supl^sed^be  w^Z  Sf  one^SheT^i^rntt^ 

Right  on  our  flank  the  crimson  sun  went  down  • 
Ihe  deep  sea  rolled  around  in  dark  repose  • 
When,  like  the  wild  shriek  from  some  captured  town. 
A  cry  of  women  rose. 

^  The  stout  ship  Birkenhead  lay  hard  and  fa^t 
Caught  without  hope  upon  a  hidden  rock  • 
Her  timbers  thrilled  as  nerves,  when  through  them  passed 
The  spirit  of  that  shock. 
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And  ever  like  base  cowards,  who  leave  their  ranks 
In  danger's  houf,  before  the  rush  of  steel, 
Drifted  away,  disorderly,  the  planks 
From  underneath  her  keel. 

Confusion  spread,  for,  though  the  coast  seemed  near, 
Sharks  hovered  thick  along  that  white  sea-brink. 
The  boats  could  hold— not  all— and  it  was  clear 
She  was  about  to  sink. 


"Out  with  those  boats  and  let  us  haste  away," 
Cried  one,  "ere  yet  yon  sea  the  bark  devours." 
The  man  thus  clamoring  was,  I  scarce  need  say, 
No  oftiber  of  ours. 

Our  English  hearts  beat  true ;  we  would  not  stir  ; 
The  base  appeal  we  heard,  but  heeded  not  ; 
On  land,  on  sea,  we  had  our  colors,  sir. 
To  keep  without  a  spot ! 

We  knew  our  duty  better  than  to  care 
For  such  loose  babblers,  and  made  no  reply. 
Till  our  good  Colonel  gave  the  word,  and  there 
Formed  us  in  line  to  die. 

There  rose  no  murmur  from  the  ranks,  no  thought. 
By  shameful  strength,  unhonored  life  to  seek  ; 
Our  post  to  quit  we  were  not  trained,  nor  taught 
To  trample  down  the  weak. 

So  we  made  the  women  with  their  children  go  ; 
The  oars  ply  back  again,  and  yet  rgain  ; 
Whilst,  inch  by  inch,  the  drowning  ship  sank  low, 
Still  under  steadfast  men. 


The  Little  Midshipman. 

What  follows,  why  recall  ?-The  brave  who  died 
Died  without  flinching  in  the  bloody  surf  • 
They  sleep  as  well  beneath  that  purple  tide, 
As  others  under  turf. 

^ey  sleep  as  well  1  and,  roused  from  their  wild  grave 
Wearing  their  wounds  like  stars,  shall  rise  again         ' 
Jomt-heirs  with  Christ,  because  they  bled  to  save 
His  weak  ones,  not  in  vain. 
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IV.-THE  LITTLE  MIDSHIPMAN. 

Jkan  Ingelow. 

and  favorably  known,  iothH  Kf,  i  ^,1  ^„  i  "''^°  her  name  widely 
written  many  other  poems,  several  Svek  and  Ttorif.T"'^  u;f"'  ^'"'  "'""^ 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals'  H„f  ^' ?  '"''  '^H''^"''  ""^  <>«» 
ful  descriptions,  and  are  marked  W,?i™  J  "ntings  are  full  of  beauti- 
Lave  made  then',  attrSi^e  and  pojula?         ""**  *  '^'^"^^  "^  ''™"1>  "W* 

Who  is  this?  A  careloss  little  midshipman,  idling 
about  ma  great  city,  with  his  pockets  Ml  of  money 
He  IS  waiting  for  the  eoach ;  it  comes  up  presently  and 
he  gets  on  the  top  of  it  and  begins  to  look  about  him 

I  hey  soon  leave  the  chimney-tops  behind  them -'his 

mellsTr  ""\f' 'g*"'  --  *e  harvest-fiel',  h 
Mnells  the  honeysuckle  in  the  hedge-n>w,  and  he  wi  hes 
he  was  down  among  the  hazel-bushes,  that   he   m  gh 
strip  them  of  their  milky  nuts.  ^ 

Then  ho  sees  a  great  waggon  piled  up  with  barley  and 
he  wishes  he  was  seated  on  the  top  of  it;  then  th^Jy^ 
through  a  little  wood,  and  he  likes  to  see  the  checker!^ 
shadows  of  the  trees  lying  across  the  whit,  r.^  ij 
uien  a  squirrel  runs  up  a  bough,  and  he  cannot' V-b'TIr 
to  whoop  and  halloo,  though  he  cannot  eha«e  it  toitsn^T 
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Fourth  Reader. 


The  passengers  go  on  talking,— the  little  midshipman 
has  told  them  who  he  is  and  where  he  is  going.  But 
there  is  one  man  who  has  never  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  he  is  dark-looking  and  restless;  he  sits  apart;  he 
has  heard  the  rattling  of  coin  in  the  boy's  pocket,  and 
now  he  watches  him  nore  narrowly  than  before. 

The  lad  has  told  the  other  passengers  that  his  father's 

house  is  the  parsonage  at  Y ;  the  coach  goes  within 

five  miles  of  it,  and  he  means  to  get  down  at  the  nearest 
point,  and  walk,  or  rather  run,  over  to  his  home,  through 

the  great  wood. 

The  man  decides  to  get  down,  too,  and  go  through  the 
wood.     He  will  ro|)  the  little  midshipman ;  perhaps,  if. 
he  cries  out  or  struggles,  he  will  do  worse.     The  boy,  he 
thinks,  will  have  no  chance  against  him ;  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  he  can  escape ;  the  way  is  lonely,  and  the 

sun  will  be  down. 

It  is  too  light  at  present  for  his  deed  of  darkness,  and 
too  near  the  entrance  of  the  wood ;  but  he  knows  that 
shortly  the  path  will  branch  off  into  two,  and  the  right 
(me  for  the  boy  to  take  will  be  dark  and  lonely. 

But  what  prompts  the  little  midshipman,  when  not 
fifty  yards  from  the  branching  of  the  path,  to  break  into 
A  sudden  run  ?  It  is  not  feai-,— he  never  dreams  of 
dan^Ter.  Some  sudden  impulse,  or  some  wild  wish  for 
hom^e,  makes  him  dash  otf  suddenly  with  a  whoop  and  a 
bound.  On  he  goes,  as  if  running  a  race ;  the  path 
bends,  and  the  man  loses  sight  of  him.  "  But  I  shall 
have  him  yet,"  he  thinks;  "he  cannot  keep  this  pace^ 

up  long." 

The  boy  has  nearly  reached  the  place  where  the  path 
divides,  when  he  starts  up  a  young  white  owl  that  can 
scarcely  fly,  and  it  goes    whirring  along,  close  to  the 
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groun.l,  before  him.     He  eaina  iinnn  H  ■  .„  *u 

and  it  will  be  Iu»      Nn»  t        fl   '  "'^''  '""""'"'' 
'11   nt  Ills.     jNow  he  gets  the  start  airain  •  thev 

Zll    h  ™"'''"^  "*■  *'"'  f"'"'^'  -'i  'he'bird  go  ^ 

own  the  wrong  o„e.     The  temptation  to  follow  is  t^, 
strong  to  bo  res,sted.     He  knows  that  somewhere   dee^ 
m  the  wood  there  is  a  cross  track  by  which  he  can  2 
mto  the  pathhe  hfl«  loff      it:        i    ^  ^  '  "«  can  get 

and  he  wiM  If  >!  .       ""'^  *°  ™"  * ''"'«  f''«t<='-. 

and  fte  will  be  at  home  nearly  as  soon 

On  he  rushes;  the  patli  takes  a  bend,  and  he  is  iust 
out  of  sight  when  liis  pursuer  comes  where  the  pS 

th    left         I  :^'  r  *""""'  *"  *''«  "S^'  ■'  "'«  --»  ^kes 

™Ji'on^''''o  bm  °'  "^TJ  *'"  t"""'  "'*'  *'"^  --d'  but  he 

0  W  ^     Tf  V  ,  ""'^^'^'P'"""  '  ^hy  did  you  chase  that 

ar^r  n    'l  7;         ?    ""^  overtaken  you,  some  passing  way- 
tarer  might  have  heard  your  cries,  and  come  to  save  you 

WX  i  T'"'  TVf ^'^'"  ""  y«"^  '^-*^  ^- tlie 

01  thalt  ''^  ^":'  ^^^^  "'  "'''  ^°"«»  «f  this  hill. 
01.   hat  the  moon  might  come  out  and  show  it  to  you  ' 

olol;:.":rt;f  "'"  :  ''"'  -"""P^  °^  heavy\lack 
t-ioiKih ,  and  there  is  not  a  star  to  o-littpr  nn   f>l 

and  make  it  visible.     The  fern  is  soft  u  der  wtl^ .!: 

"tukts,  his  toot  against  a  stone,  .str  mbles  and  falls      A 
—  uiore  and  he  will  roll  into  the  black  water, 

Hoy.lay  !  cries  the  boy,  "  what's  this  ?  Oh  how 
-t  tears  my  hands  -  Ob,  this  thorn-bush  !  Oh  ."v  arms" 
ir ,.f  t.  '•-  ' :.  «"  f  "■«^'-  »d  pants.  '  "'LrtMs 
caredV  ™^ '"''  f"*-  ''O  says  ;  M  shouldn't  have 
cared  for  rolling  down,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  bush 
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FouuTtJ  Reader. 


The  fern  was  soft  enough.  I'll  never  stray  in  a  wood  at 
night  again.  There,  free  at  last !  And  my  jacket  nearly 
torn  off  my  back  ! " 

With  a  gTeat  deal  of  patience,  and  a  great  many 
scratches,  he  gets  free  of  the  thorn  which  arrested  his 
progress,  when  his  feet  were  within  a  yard  of  the  water, 
manacres  to  scramble  up  the  bank,  and  makes  the  best  of 
his  way  through  the  wood. 

And  nov7,  as  the  clouds  move  slowly  onward,  the  moon 
shows  her  face  on  the  black  surface  of  the  water ;  and 
the  little  white  owl  comes  and  hoots,  and  flutters  over  it 
like  a  wandering  snow-drift.  But  the  boy  is  deep  in  the 
wood  again,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  danger  from  which 

he  has  escaped. 

All  this  time  the  dark  passenger  follows  the  main 
track,  and  believes  that  his  prey  is  before  him.  At  last  he 
hears  a  crashing  of  dead  boughs,  md  presently,  the  little 
midshipman's  voice  not  fifty  yai  s  before  him.  Yes  ;  it 
is  too  true ;  the  boy  is  in  the  cross  track.  He  will  soon 
pass  the  cottage  in  the  wood,  and  after  that  his  pursuer 

will  come  Upon  him. 

The  boy  bounds  into  the  path ;  but,  as  he  passes  the 
cottage,  he  is  so  thirsty  and  so  hot  that  he  thinks  he 
must  ask  the  occupants  if  they  can  give  him  a  glass  ot 
water.  He  enters  without  ceremony.  "  Water  ? "  says  the 
woodman,  who  is  sitting  at  his  supper,  "  yes ;  we  can  give 
thee  a  glass  of  water,  or  perhaps  my  wife  will  give  thee  a 
drink  of  milk.  Come  in."  So  he  goes  in,  and  shuts  the 
door ;  and  while  he  sits  waiting  for  the  milk,  footsteps 
pass  They  are  the  footsteps  of  his  pursuer,  who  goes 
on  angry  and  impatient  that  he  has  not  yet  come  up 

with  him.  , 

The  woman  goes  to  her  little  dairy  for  the  milk,  and 
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the  boy  thinks  she  is  gone  a  long  time.    He  drinks  it 
thanks  her,  and  takes  his  leave. 

Fast  and  faster  the  man  runs,  Pnd,  as  fast  as  he  can 
the  boy  runs  after  him.  It  is  very  dark,  but  there  is  a 
yellow  streak  in  the  sky,  where  the  moon  is  ploughing  up 
a  furrowed  ma^s  of  gray  cloud,  and  one  or  two  stars  are 
bimkmg  through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

Fa^t  the  boy  follows,  and  fast  the  man  runs  on  with 
a  stake  m  his  hand  for  a  weapon.  Suddenly  he  hears 
the  joyous  whoop— not  before,  but  behind  him  He 
stops  and  listens  breathlessly.  Yes ;  it  is  so.  He  pushes 
himself  into  the  thicket,  and  raises  his  stake  to  strike 
when  the  boy  shall  pass.  .    ' 

On  he  comes,  running  lightly,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  A  sound  strikes  at  the  same  instant  on  the  ears 
of  both ;  and  the  boy  turns  back  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death  to  listen.  It  is  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  it  draws 
rapidly  nearer.     A  man  comes  up  driving  a  little  gig. 

"  Holloa  ! "  he  says,  in  a  loud,  cheerful  voice.  "  What ! 
benighted,  youngster  ? " 

"0!  is  it  you,  Mr.  D V  says  the  boy;     "no    I 

am  not  benighted;  or,  at  any  rate,  I  know  my  way  out 
of  the  wood."  ,       j       j    ^^ 

The  man  draws  farther  back  among  the  shrubs 
Why,  bless  the  boy,"  he  hears  the  farmer  say,  -  to  think 
of  our  meeting  in  this  way  !  The  parson  told  me  he  was 
m  hopes  of  seeing  thee  some  day  this  week.  I'll  give  thee 
a  lift.  This  is  a  lone  place  to  be  in  at  this  time  0'  night " 
fK  ,-^^^^;"./^3^^  *^«  W,  laughing.  "I  don't  mind 
that;  and,  if  you  know  the  way,  it's  as  safe  a^  the 
quarter-deck. 

-  --- o- •  into  ,,,,  .a,xxuurs  gig,  ana  is  once  more  out 
or  reach  of  the  pursuer. 
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Fourth  Reader. 


But  the  man  knows  tfhat  the  farmer's  house  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  nearer  than  the  parsonage,  and,  in  that 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the.e  is  still  a  chance  of  committing 
the  robbery.  He  determines  still  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  cuts  across  the  wood  with  such  rapid  strides  that  he 
reaches  the  farmer's  gate  just  as  the  gig  drives  up  to  it. 

"Well,  thank  you,  farmer,"  says  the  midshipman, 
as  he  prepares  to  get  down. 

"I  wish  you  good  night,  gentlemen,"   says  the  man, 

when  he  passes. 

"Good  night,  friend,"  the  farmer  replies.  "I  say, 
my  boy,  it's  a  dark  night  enough  ;  but  I  have  a  mind  to 
drive  you  on  to  the  parsonage,  and  hear  the  rest  of  this 
long  tale  of  yours  about  the  sea-serpent." 

The  little  wheels  go  on  again.  They  pass  the  man ; 
and  he  stands  still  in  the  road  to  listen  till  the  sound 
dies  away.  Then  he  flings  his  stake  into  the  hedge,  and 
goes  back  again.  His  evil  purposes  have  all  been  frus- 
trated,—the   thoughtless  bey  has  baffled  him  at  every 

Now  the  little  midshipman  is  at  home,— the  joyful 
meeting  has  taken  place;  and,  when  they  have  all 
admired  his  growth,  and  measured  his  height  on  the 
window-frame,  and  seen  him  eat  his  supper,  they  begin 
to  question  him  about  his  adventures,  more  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk,  than  from  any  curiosity. 

"  Adventures ! "  says  the  boy,  seated  between  his  father 
and  mother  on  a  sofa ;  "  why,  mother,  I  did  write  you  an 
account  of  the  voyage,  and  there's  nothing  else  to  tell. 
Nothing  happened  to-day,— at  least  nothing  particular. 
'  "Nothing  particular!"  If  they  could  have  known, 
Uiey  would  have  thought  lightly,  in  eomparison,  of  the 
dangers  of  "the  jib-boom  end,  and  the  main-top-mast 
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cross-trees."    But  thev  did  nnf  Vr.^^ 
W.  the  dange.  eha^  W^btTr"  """'  '''''  ^^ 

We  are  aware  of  some  few  danger,  »n^  „    j       , 
we  can  to  provide  against  Them  C  f     T    °  '''"'' 

portion,  "our  eyes  are  held  th^'        '         *^  S'^**^'' 
'     ""'  eyes  are  neld  that  we  cannot  hpp  "     tiTo 

walk  secure  y  under  His  guidance,  without  wlom  Zl 
a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  m-ound  "  •  »„^      u  . 

had  escapes,  at  which  tCZ^'^L^'tZZaZ 
come  home  and  say,  perhaps,  that  "nothing  hlC 
pened,-at  least,  nothing  particular."  ^' 


V.-PIOTURES  OF  MEMORY. 

Alice  Cart. 

Among  the  beautiful  pictures 

Th^t  Jiang  on  Memory's  wall, 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest, 

That  seemeth  best  of  all  : 
Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden, 

Bark  with  the  mistletoe ; 
Not  for  the  violets  golden,  ' 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below  • 
Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies. 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  hedge. 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbe^s, 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge ; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland,   ' 

Where  the  briffht  r^rl  Ko».^,v„ . 

Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  cowslips, 
it  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 
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Fourth  Reader. 

I  once  had  a  little  brother, 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep  ; 
In  the  lap  of  that  dim  old  forest, 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep. 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 
We  roved  there  the  beautiful  summers, 

The  summers  of  long  ago. 
But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary, 

And  one  of  the  Autumn  eves, 
I  made  for  my  little  brother, 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace. 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  his  face ; 
And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  the  tree-tops  bright, 
He  fell  in  his  saint-like  beauty, 
Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 
Therefore  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall, 
The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 
Seemeth  the  best  of  all 


Live  for  something.  Do  good  and  leave  behind  you  a 
monument  o£  virtue  that  the  storms  of  time  can  never 
destroy.  Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love.  a,nd  mercy 
on  the  hearts  of  those  you  come  in  contact  with  year  by 
year:  you  will  never  be  forgotten.  Your  name  your 
deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave  behmd 

,1      v~r.~T  of  «TTOT^innr      GooQ  deeds  WlU 
as  the  stars  on  wie  biOW  oi  ^.■..^>-^-        - 

shine  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  ^Chalmers. 
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Alexander  and  the  African  Chief. 
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VI.-ALEXANDER.  AND  THE  AFRICAN  CHIEF. 

COLKHIDGE. 

talents,  an  J  had  a  m  "d  weU-'S  with  TSfT^  "'  \T  »»''  '"^"J 

and  knowledge  won  in  vain";  for  hi«  umofH^rt  .Ji,  ?  geniu,  g,ven 
habits  of  life  prevented  him  frm,,  ,.™  i  .'  "^  "naraoter  and  irreinilar 
undertook.  He  pESd  p^msTd  Si'i"'"^,,  ■°Wv"!."'»»  whicH  « 
and  began  many  noems  of  S  bJautv  whU  h??  ,Y'''°S  H  ""'"■  t*?"". 
chief  |»ems  are  the  weird  SiZofR  Zi  ,  S? ''?"  ""flnwlied.  His  two 
wondrous"  tale  of  aSsf "  anine.^nkr'  ^""r'''  ""?  "-e  "  ""d  and 
Jiroten  Friendship,  haJb^rseleeST""''""'  >""""  '™»  "'"'''''  ""o  o^t'a^t, 

pu^lSL'S'J^-ofe^-l-irA'ToTaf?!:^'^^^^  ,1  SSd"'"^"  ^-^ 
DUEING  his  march  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander,  the 
Macedonian,  came  to  a  people  in  Africa,  who  dwelt  m  a 
remote  and  secluded  corner,  in  peaceful  huts,  and  knew 
neither  war  nor  conqueror.     They  led  him  to  the  hut  of 
tneir  Chief,   who   received  him  hospitably,  and  placed 
before  h™  golden  dates,  golden  figs.'and  teead  of  goTd 
Do  you  eat  gold  m  this  country  ?  "  said  Alexander    "I 
take  It  for  granted,"  replied  the  Chief,  "  that  thon  wert 
able  to  find  eatable  food  in  thine  own  country.    For  Jhal 
reason,  then,  art  thou  come  amongst  us  ? "    '■  Your  <rold 
has  not  tempted  me  hither,"  said  Alexander.   "bS 
would  wilhngly  become  acquainted  with  your  ma^ne„ 
and  customs.      "  So  be  it,"  rejoined  the  other;  " sofoum 
among  us  as  long  as  it  pleases  thee."  ^ 

At  the  olose  of  this  conversation,  two  citizens  entered 

a  det  H        T""  t  ?''"'  °*  ''^•*'  ^°'^'  "^  I  ^^  "taking 

mine  for  Tb  '"^  "' ,'  '°""'  "  *^^'""-     ^bis  is  no! 

mme,  for  I  bargained  only  for  the  land,  and  not  for  any 

treasure  that  might  be  concealed  beneath  it;  ^JZZ 
~  owner  of  the  land  will  not  receiVe'it."^  The" 
defendant  answered,  "  I  hope  I  have  a  conscience  as  well 
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a,  my  fcUow-citken.    I  sold  him  the  land  with  -,11  its 
contingent,  as  well  as  existing  ^advantages,   and  con-, 
sequently  the  treasure  inclusively." 

The  Chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  Supreme 
Judge,  recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that  the  parties  - 
might  see  whether  or  no  he  underrtood  them  aright. 
Then,  after  some  reEection.  he  said,  "Thou  hast  a  son, 
friend,  I  believe  ? "  "  Yes  ! "  «  And  thou,"  addressing  the 
other,  "a  daughter?"  "Yes!"  "  Well  then,  let  thy  son 
marry  thy  daughter,  and  bestow  the  _  treasure  on  the 
young  couple  for  their  marriage-portion."  ,         _, .  , 

Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed         Ihmt 
you  my  sentence  unjust?"  the  Chief  asked  tin..       0 
no  "  replied  Alexander,  "  but  it  astonishes  me.         And 
hoW,  then,"   rejoined  the  Chief,  "would  the  ca^e  have 
been  decided  in  your  country  ? "    "  To  confess  the  truth 
said  Alexander,  "  we  should  have  taken  both  parties  into 
custody,  and  have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  King  s  use. 
"  For  the  King's  use ! "  exclaimed  the  Chief,  now  in 
his  turn  astonished.      "Does  the    sun    f "«  ^  ,*.t 
country?"    "O,  yesl"    "  Does  it  rain  there  ?         As- 
suredly"   "Wonderful!  but  are  there  tame  ammals  in 
the  country  that  live  on  the  grass  and  green  herbs? 
"Very    many,  and  of  many  kinds."     "Ay,  that   must 
be  the  cause,"  said  the  Chief ;  "  for  the  sake  of  those  in- 
nocent animals,  the  All-gra«ious  Being  continues  to  let 
the  sun  shine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on  your  country. 


Sow  truth,  if  thou  the  true  would'st  reap  ; 

Who  BOWS  the  false  shall  reap  in  vain  ; 
T* X 1  cnnr,.!  ihv  (iftTiflcieiice  keep  ; 

From  hollow  words  and  deeds  refrain. 


— Bonar. 
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VII.  -BOADIOEA. 

COWPEB. 
>YlLLIAM  COWPKR  (b.  17.S1    ri    l«nA\  xi_ 

oftheei^ffhteenthcen  ury  KSl'':rr\^^r*^^  "^**»«  '•^^^^""b  ^-evival 
praise  of  the  quiet  country  1.7e  Sh  hf  nv«"i  ^^"^  '""l^h'  ^««'^'  i»  ^hich 
upon  religious  and  social  topics  and  If  irji  r."*  i«  mingled  with  reflection" 
vices  ancffolliesof  histime!^  fe^wJ^A'"^^?  touches  upon  the  fashionaWe 
subject  to  fits  of  melancholv  uT^J^  1*  ^^^^^^  sensitive  nature,  and  wa^ 
ch  ef  characteristics  of  htS>etri't«^,  *  ^^"^"^  ^■^«'-  ^^«  ^^holefi fe  K 
nature.  "'"  "^^^  are  clearness,  simplicity,  and  fiddity  to 

^^^'Z\To:^::S^^^^  name^who  to 

raised  a  .general  ^nsurreSion  of  ?hl  Briumf  a"?)  ^^^'^^^J  *he  koman*t 
Romans  m  several  encounters  but  wfJ  Si  v'^  ^\  ^^^  defeated  the 
'JeiW^committed  suicide       '  "  finally  defeated  by  them,  and,  in 

BenredTsCemn^tTe'^f^^^^^^  Boadicea  consults,  is  repre- 

siipremacy  of  Britain.       "^'^'^'^^'^o"  "^  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  naval 

When  the  British  warrior-queen 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 
Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods,' 
Sage  beneath  the  spreading  oak 
fiat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief,— 
Every  burning  word  he  spoke 

Full  of  rage  and  full  of  grief  : 
"  Princess  !  if  our  ag^d  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
Tis  because  resentment  ties 

AH  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 
"  Rome  shall  perish  !— write  that  word 

In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt  ; 
Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorr'd. 
Beep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt  ! 

"  Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states  '• 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground- 
Hark  1  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates  » 
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"  Other  Romans  shall  arise, 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name  j 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize, 
Harmony,  the  path  to  fame. 

"  Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land. 

Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

"  Regions  Ciesar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway  ; 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 

None  invincible  as  they." 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words. 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride. 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow  ; 

Rushed  to  battle,  fought,  and  died  ; 
Dying,  hurled  them  at  the  foe: 

"  Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud  ! 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due  ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestowed, 

Shaiut!  and  ruin  wait  for  you." 


Knowledge  is  'proud  that  he  has  learnt  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

—The  Task— Winter  Walk  at  Noon. 
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VTIL-THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 

Dickens. 

they  ap{)ear  to  us  like  persona  whom  we  have  met  anrl  Wwlf  ^^^^^"^  *"J^* 

Harold  was  crowned  king  of  England  on  the  very 
day  of  the  Confessor's  funeral.     He  had  good  need  to  be 
quick  about  it.     When  the  news  reached  Norman  Wil- 
ham,  hunting  in  his  park  at  Rouen,  he  dropped  his  bow 
returned  to  his  palace,  called  his  nobles  to  council   and 
presently  sent  ambassadors  to  Harold,  calling  on  him  to 
keep  his  oath  and  resign  the  crown.    Harold  would  do 
no  such  thing.     The  barons  of  France  leagued  together 
round  Duke  William  for  the  invasion  of  England.    Duke 
William  promised  freely  to   distribute  English  wealth 
and  iinglish  lands  among  them. 

King  Harold  had  a  rebel  brother  in  Flanders,  who 
was  a  vassal  of  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway 
This  brother  and  this  Norwegian  king,  joining  their 
lorces  against  England,  with  Duke  William's  help  won 
a  fight,  in  which  the  English  were  commanded  by  two 
nobles ;  and  then  besieged  York.  Harold,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  the  Normans  on  the  coast  at  Hastings,  with 
his  army,  marched  to  Stamford  Bridge,  upon  the  river 
•Uerwent,  to  give  them  instant  battle. 

He  found  them  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  circle,  marked 
ouo  oy  Liieir  shining  spears.  Riding  round  this  circle  at 
a  distance,  to  survey  it,  he  saw  a  brave  figure  on  horse- 
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back,  in  a  blue  mantle  and  a  bright  helmet,  whose  horse, 
suddenly  stumbled  and  threw  him. 

"Who  is  that  man  who  has  fallen?"  Harold  asked 
of  one  of  his  captains. 

"The  king  of  Norway,"  he  replied. 

"He  is  a  tall  and  stately  king,"  said  Harold ;  "  but  his 

end  is  near." 

He  added,  in  a  little  while,  "  Go  yonder  to  my  brother 
and  tell  him  if  he  withdraw  his  troops  he  shall  be  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  rich   and  powerful  in   England.' 

The  captain  rode  away  and  gave  the  message. 

"  What  will  he^  give  to  my  friend,  the  King  of  Nor- 
way?" asked  the  brother. 

«  Seven  feet  of  earth  for  a  grave,"  replied  the  captain. 

"  No  more  ? "  returned  the  brother,  with  a  smile. 

"  The  King  of  Norway  being  a  tall  man,  perhaps  a 
little  more,"  replied  the  captain.  ^t      ij 

"  Ride  back  ! "  said  the  brother,  "  and  tell  King  Harold 
to  make  ready  for  the  fight  1 "  ^^ 

He  did  so  very  soon.  And  such  a  fight  Kmg  Harold 
led  against  that  force,  that  his  brother,  the  Norwegian 
kmg  and  every  chief  of  note  in  all  their  host,  except  the 
Norwegian  king's  son  Olave,  to  whom  he  gave  honorable 
dismissal,  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Th4  victorious 
army  marched  to  York.  As  King  Harold  sat  there  at 
the  feast,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  company,  a  stir  was 
heard  at  the  doors,  and  messengers,  all  covered  with  mire 
from  riding  far  and  fast  through  broken  ground,  came 
hurrymg  in  to  report  that  the  Normans  had  landed  m 

Enerland.  _  .    .  .        , 

The  intelligence   was   true.     They   had    been  tossea 

about  by  contrajy  winds,  and  some  of  their  ships  had 
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been  wrecked.    A  part  of  their  own  shore,  to  which  they 
had  been  driven  back,  was  strewn  with  Norman  bodies. 
But  they  had  once  more  made  sail,  led  by  the  Duke's 
own  galley,  a  present  from  his  wife,  upon  the  prow 
whereof  the  figure  of  a  golden  boy  stood  pointing  to- 
wards England.     By  day^,  th^  banner  of  the  thi-ee  Lions 
of  Normandy,  the  Jivers-colored  sails,  the  gilded  vanes, 
the  many  decoralfohs  of  thfs  gorgeous  ship,  had  glit- 
tered in  the  sun  and  sunny  water;  by  night,  a  light  had 
sparkled  like  a  star  at  her  masthead.  And  now,  encamped 
near  Hastings,  with  their  leader  lying  in  the  old  Roman 
castle  of  Pevensey,  the  English  retiring  in  all  directions 
the  land  for  miles  around  scorched  and  smokmg,  fired 
and  pillaged,  was  the  whole  Norman  power,  hopeful  and 
strong  on  English  ground. 

Harold  broke  up  the  feast  and  hurried  to  London 
Withm  a.  week  his  army  was  ready.  He  sent  out  spies 
to  ascertam  the  Norman  strength. 

William  took  them,  caused  them  to  be  led  through  his 
whole  camp,  and  then  dismissed  tfiem. 

"  The  Normans,"  said  these  spies  to  Harold,  «  are  not 
bearded  on  the  upper  lip  as  we  English  are,  but  are 
shorn.     They  are  priests." 

"  My  men,"  replied  Harold,  with  a  laugh,  « will  find 
those  priests  good  soldiers." 

"The  Saxons,"  reported  Duke  William's  outposts 
ot  Norman  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  to  retire  as 
Jling  Harold's  army  advanced,  ''rush  on  us  through 
their  pillaged  country  with  the  fury  of  madmen." 
"Let  them  come,  and  come  soon,"  said  Duke  William 
feome  proposals  for  reconciliation  w^ra  r^.A^  x.,,1 
were  soon  abandoned.  In  the  middle  of  the  month^of 
October,  m  the  year  one  thousand  and  sixty-six,   the 
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Normans  and  the  English  came  front  to  front.  All  night 
the  armies  lay  encamped  before  each  other  ni  a  part  ot 
the  country  then  called  Senlac,  now  called  (m  remem- 
brance of  them)  Battle.      With  the  first  dawn  of  day 

they  arose.  ^     ... 

There,  in  the  faint  light,  were  the  English  on  a 
hill ;  a  wood  behind  them ;  in  their  midst  the  royal 
banner,  rep  .-esenting  a  fighting  warrior  ^ovenmgM 
thread,  adorned  with  precious  stones ;  beneath  the  ban- 
ner, a^  it  rustled  in  the  wind,  stood  King  Harold  on 
foot,  with  two  of  his  remaining  brothers  by  his  side; 
around  them,  still  and  silent  as  the  dead,  clustered 
tixe  whole  English  army-every  soldier  covered  by  his 
shield,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  his  dreaded   JingUsh 

battle-ax.  ,,        -       ,  t,    , 

On  an  opposite  hill,  in  three  Imes-archers,  foot- 
soldiers,  horsemen-was  the  Norman  force^  Of  a  sudden, 
a  great  battle-cry. "  God  help  us  ! "  burst  from  the  Nor- 
man  lines.  The  English  answered  with  their  own  battle- 
cry  "  God's  Eood!  Holy  Rood!"  The  Normans  then  came 
sweeping  down  the  hill  to  attack  the  English. 

There  was  one  tall  Norman  knight  who  rode  be- 
fore the  Norman  army  on  a  prancing  horse,  throwmg  up 
his  heavy  sword  and  catching  it,  and  singing  of  the 
bravery  of  his  countrymen.  An  English  knight,  who 
rode  out  from  the  English  force  to  meet  him,  fell  by  this 
knight's  hand.  Another  English  knight  rode  out  and 
he  fell  too.  But  then  a  third  rode  out,  and  kiUed  the 
Norman.    This  was  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  fight. 

It  soon  raged  everywhere. 
„,,     T,_„.i:.i,    1, iT,™  oi^B  bv'side  in  a  great  mass, 

cared  no  more  for  the  showers  of  Norman  arrows  than 
if  they  had  been  :      vers  of  Norman  rain.    When  the 
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Norman  horsemen  rode  against  them,  with  their  battle- 
axes  they  cut  men  and  horses  down. 

The     Normans    gave     way.      The    English    pressed 

llT^\   ir7  '''"'  ^"''^  "™^^^  *^^  Norman  troops 
that  Duke  William  was  killed.     Duke  William  took  off 

his  helmet    in  order  that  his  face  might  be  distinctly 

seen,  and  rode  along  the  line  before  his  men.     This  gave 

them  courage.    As  they  turned  again  to  face  the  English 

some  of  the  Norman  horse  divided  the  pursuing  body  of 

the  English   from  th^  rest,  and  thus  all  that  foremost 

portion  of  the  English  army  fell,  fighting  bravely 

The    main    body    still    remaining    firm,  heedless  of 

the  Isorman  arrows,  and  with  their  battle-axes  cutting 

.down  the  crowds  of  horsemen  when  they  rode  up  like 

forests  of  young  trees,  Duke  William  pretended  to  re '.-eat 

The  eager  English  followed.    The  Norman  army  closed 

again,  and  fell  upon  them  with  great  slaughter 

.T.'t^'^v'ri'^  ^"^'  ^^"^^^'  "*^^^^  ^^«  thousands  of 
the  English,  firm  as  rocks,  around  their  king.     Shoot  up 

ward,  Norman  archers,  that  your  arrows  may  fall  down 
upon  their  faces !" 

The  sun  rose  high,  and   sank,   and   the  battle   still 
raged.    Through  all  the  wild  October  day,  the  cla^h  and 
din  resounded  in  the  air.    In  the  red  sunset,  and  in  the 
white  moonlight,  heaps  upon  heaps  of  dead   men   lay 
strewn-a  dreadful  spectacle-all  over  the  ground    Kinff 
Harold  wounded  with  an  arrow  in  the  eye,  was  nearly 
blind.     His  brothers  were  already  killed.     Twenty  Nor- 
man knights,  whose  battered  armor  had  flashed  fiery  and 
golden  in  the  sunshine  all  day  long,  and  now   looked 
^livery  m  the  moonlight,  dashed  forw«,rH   fn  ..;..  .v. 
royal  banner  from  the  English  knights  and  soldiers.  stiU 
taithtuUy  collected  round  their  blinded  king.    The  kin» 
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received  a  mortal   wound,  and   dropped.     The   English 
broke  and  fled.     The  Normans  rallied,  and  the  day  was 

""  0  what  a  sight  beneath  the  moon  and  stars,  when 
lights  were  shining  in  the  tent  of  the  victorious  Duke 
William,  which  was  pitched  near  the,  spot  where  Harold 
fell—and  he  and  his  knights  were  carousing  withm-r-and 
soldiers  with  torches,  going  slowly  to  and  fro  without 
sought  for  the  corpse  of  Harold  among  the  piles  of  dead 
-and  the  banner,  with  its  warrior  worked  m  golden 
thread  and  precrious  stones,  lay  low,  all  torn  and  soiled 
with  blood-and  the  three  Norman  Lions  kept  watch  over 
the  field!  , 


IX.-GOOD  LIFE,  LONG  LIFE. 

JONSON. 

BEN  JONSON  (b.l574   d.  1637)  was  -«jj  ^^^j  ^^f^^^pr^^ 
EUzabethan  era.     Like  ^^f  «°';^^«^P?^^^^^^^  and 

actor  as  well  as  a^/^^«^  ^f^^^^f^^?"^,^? L^"^^^^^^  and  died  in 

true  poetic  sentiment. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  men  better  be  ; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere  : 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night ; 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see ; 
'      And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 


The  Baeefoot  Boy. 
X.— THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 

Whittieb. 
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John  Gbeenleap  Whittifp  f  v,^  n    ^ 
Haverhill  MassachusettsJnTsbz^^^^  ^r^^*.  was  born  near 

in  sympathy  with  civil  and  relSus  iXiv  '  ''^*'"'f«  ^«  has  shown  hSf 

In   rL^^P?^"^*^«»  "f  nature       ^     ""^^^^^  ^^  simplicity,  harmony 
fattrffl:^!-^-  ^«^  he  ^ives  us    a  glimpse  of  his  own  boylife  on  hi 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tin  t 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons. 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill  • 
With  the  Funshine  on  thy  face        ' 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunt;  gra^e ; 

From  my  heart.  I  give  thee  joy,-l 
I  was  once  a  ba  -efoot  boy  ! 

O,  for  boyhood's  painless  play 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  r^les 
Knowledge,  never  learned  of  schools,' 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 

Of  the  wild  flowers'time  and  place, 

Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 

Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well  • 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung  • ' 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow  ' 
Where  the  freshest  berries  Jn^ 
Where  the  groundnut  trails^its  vine 
Where  the  WQgd-grape's  clusters  shine  • 
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Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans  ! 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks  ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy,— 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy  ! 

O,  for  festal  dainties  spread. 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread. 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone  gray  and  rude  ! 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent. 
Cloudy -ribbed,  the  sunset  bent. 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold. 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold  ; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  \ihe  pied  frogs'  orchestra  ; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir. 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  r;as  monarch :  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy  ! 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man. 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can  !. 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard,      ^ 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward. 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew  ; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 


The  Evening  Cloud. 

Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil. 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil  • 
Happy  if  their  track  bo  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground  ; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin 
Ah  !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  ioy 
Ere  It  passes,  barefoot  boy  f 
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XI.~THE  EVENING  CLOUD. 

Wilson. 
John  Wilson  (b.    1785    h    i«Rd\  ,    , 

^ty  of  Edinburgh.     His  early  writins'H  wpI  •  ^"""f ^Phy  in  the  Univer- 
wrote  poems  of  much  delicacy  an78wS^^^^^^^^     Poetry,  f  ut,  although  he 
h.8  contributions  to  £toc/l- JoJ",  SSf  ^ll^P^^^^^^^^ 
essays  were  afterwards  published  Z  T/TL   ^\^-  """^^  important  of  these 
His  Metes  A^nbrosiancB,  a.  seSs  of  wSt  fnTK^T*  ""f  (^^ristopherJorth 
peared  in  Blackwood.  "^'"^  *"<^  brilliant  dialogues,  also  apl 

A  CLOUD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun  • 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow  • 

Long  had  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on  ' 

O  er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below' 

Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slo^-^  - 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest : ' 

wTZi  '"'^'^  ''  ""  *^^*  ^^^-^d  to  blow 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  West  •- 

Emblem  methought,  of  the  departed  soul,         " 

And   wT  f  "*'  ''^'  '^'  ^^'^"^  ^^  bli««  i«  given  • 
And,  by  the  breath  of  Mercy  made  to  roll  ' 

i^ight  onward  to  the  jrnlrlpn  r»o+^„  _/•  tt 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  peaceful  liea, 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorioua  destinies. 
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XII.— THE  TRUANT. 

Hawthorne. 

SZd'ra'S"  ■IkryKhtetle.a™  intended  to  teach  mora. 

tesBons.  n„„«,.,r  fVip  followinj?  selection  teaches  that  labor  is 

thelotfX-d  *^"S°S*'n'rr™t?U  by  changing  hi,  place  or  h« 

occupation  in  life. 

Daffvdownuilly  wa^  so  called  because  in  ««  n^^t"« 
he  resembled  a  flower,  and  loved  to  do  only  wh,t  wa 
beautiful  and  agreeable,  and  t<»>k  no  dehght  m  abo  of 
any  kind.  But,  while  he  wa^  yet  a  little  boy,  his  jther 
!ent  him  away  from  his  pleasant  home,  and  put  ham 
Tder  the  care  of  a  very  strict  schoolmaster,  who  went  by 

the  name  o£  Mr.  Toil.  ,  „  ., 

Those  who  knew  him  best  affirmed  that  this  Mr.  lou 
was  a  very  worthy  charaxiter,  and  that  he  had  done  more 
r.:^  both'^to  children  and  grown  people,  than  anybody 
Sn  tie  world.  Certainly,  he  had  lived  long  enough  to 
do  a  treat  deal  of  good;  for,  if  all  stories  be  true,  he  had 
Il'Tpon  the  earth  ever  since  Adam  was  driven  from 

%rerthif  M.  Toil  had  a  severe  and  ugly  coun- 
tenZespeci;ily  for  such  little  boys  orbig  n^^s  -e 
inclined  to  be  idle  ;  his  voice,  too,  was  h- J- -J  ^^ 
wavs  and  customs  seemed  very  disagreeable  to  our  tnena 
12  for  unless  a  lad  chose  to  attend  q«  etly  and  con- 
IX  to  his  book,  he  had  no  chance  of  enjoying  a  quiet 
.„«mfint  in  the  school-room  of  Mr.  ioU._  _ 
'■""I  can't  bear  it  any  longer,"  said  JJaHy  > 
when  he  had  been  at  school  about  a  week.     I U 
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The  Truant.  ^^ 

^^_ e_  tod  anybody  half  so  disagreeable  as  this  old  Mr. 

and  cheese  for  his  breakfast,  and  vt^ StSekT    '^"' 

appearance,  who  was  trudoinff  at  «  „^  t  ^ 

the  road.  '™a„Mg  at  a  moderate  pace  along 

"Good  morning   my  fine  lad,"  said  the  stranger-  and 

kiX::rnT.  Jr^'  r '''""'' "«'  ^«'  '^^^^ '- "« 

are  you  ;"^*;  •  "'^""^^  "^^  ^^^  -««  -  -rly,  a.d  whither 

did  he  tell  one  now      FTe  h..vit„*„j  "^ 

fi    11  .  ntoitated  a  moment  or  two  Ln* 

finally  confessed  that  he  had  run  awav  fron,  =  I     , 
account  of  his  great  dislike  to  Mr  M  andl^f  f  '  "" 
resolved  to  find  some  place  in  the  wS  Srt  ^e  sho^M 
never  see  or  hear  of  the  old  schoolmaster  agaL  ' 

0  very  well,  my  little  friend !"  answered  the  stranger- 
then  we  will  go  together   for  T   t^,.   K  "^"^ranger, 

deal  to  do  with'Mr.°Toil.'and  'houV  rgfad  X 
some  place  where  he  wa«  never  heard  of  "     ^  ^ 

They  had  not  gone  far,  when  the  road  Bassed  bv  . 
field,  where  some  haymakers  were  at  wo7t      n  «•  ^ 
delighted  with  the  sLt  smell  of  trimow^gT 

m  the  sunshine,  under  the  blue  skv  and  wifh  fi.    i.-  i 
^ging  sweetly  in  the  neighboring  t^njl**!  ^f '''^ 

"ay  W  '  "S  '^  ^  ''^'"'''  »hool-room:  lea'—wLrd" 
'Jay  long,  and  being  continually  scolded  by  old  Mr.  Toil. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  these  thoughts,  while  he  was  stopping 
to  peep  over  the  stone  wall,  he  started  back,  and  caught 
hold  of  his  companion's  hand. 

"  Quick  1   quick!"    cried  he;   "let   us   runaway,    or 

he  will  catch  us ! " 

"  Who  will  catch  us  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 
"Mr.  Toil,  the  old  schoolmaster!"    answered  Daffy. 
"  Don't  you  see  him  amongst  the  haymakers  ? " 

And  Daffy  pointed  to  an  elderly  man,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  field,  and  the  employer  of  the  men 
at  work  there.    He  had  stripped  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
and  was  busily  at  work  in  his  shirt-sleeves.    The  drops  o 
sweat  stood  upon  his  brow;  but  he  gave  hunself  not  a 
moment's  rest,  and  kept  crying  out  to  the  haymakers  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shone.    Now,  strange  to  say,  the 
figure  and  features  of  this  old  farmer  were  precisely  the 
2me  as  those  of  old  Mr.  Toil,  who  at  that  very  moment 
must  have  been  just  entering  his  school-room.  ^ 

-  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  this  is  not 
Mr  Toil,  the  schoolmaster,  but  a  broihor  of  his,  who  was 
bred  a  farmer ;  and  people  say  he  is  the  more  disagreeable 
man  o£  the  two.  However,  he  won't  trouble  you,  unless 
vou  become  a  laborer  on  the  farm."  _  ^  ,        ,.„ 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  quoth  DaffydowndiUy; 
«  but.  if  you  please,  sir,  I  should  like  to  get  out  of  his  way 

as  soon  as  possible."  ,    .r   •     • 

So  the   child  and  the  stranger  resumed  their  jour- 
ney ;  and,  by-and-by,  they  came  to  a  house  by  the  road- 
'     side,  where  a  number  of  people  were  making  merry. 
Young  men  and  rosy-cheeked  girls,  with  smiles  on  their 

n    ._  ^ A.^^\r.cr  fo  fhA  «onnd  of  a  fiddle.    It  was  the 

pleasantest  sight  that  Daffy  had  ever  met  with. 

^^0  let  v/stop  here,"    cried  he  to  his  corapamon, 
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"for  Mr   Toil  will  never  dare  to  show  his  face  in  this 
place.     We  .shall  be  quite  safe  here." 

But  the  last  words  had  hardly  died  away  u,K>n  hi*- 
tongue  when  happening  to  cast  his  eyes  on  ^he  fiddler^ 
whom  should  he  behold  again  but  the  liLness  of  Mr.  Tol 
holding  a  fiddle-bow  instead  of  a  birch-rod 

"Oh.  dear  me  ! "  whispered  he,  turning  pale :  « it  seems 
as  ,f  there  was  nobody  but  Mr.  Toil  in  the  world  mo 
could  have  thought  of  his  playing  on  a  fiddle  ? " 

Ibis  IS  not  your  old  schoolmaster,"  observed  thp 
stranger,  "but  another  brother  of  his.  who  was  bredt 
inmee,  where  he  learned  the  profession  of  a  fiddler  " 

ri,    .r^,    ,  "'  ^°  "^  ""'"^  ^'"^^<''"  ^''id  the  boy ;  "  I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  this  fiddler  at  all." 

Well,  thus  the  stranger  and  little  DaflydowndiUv 
,  went  wandering  along  the  highway,  in  shady  Cs  and 
through  pleasant  villages;  but,  whithersoever'^thrwe" 
behold!  there  was  the  image  of  old  Mr.  Toil.  TfThey 
entered  a  house,  he  sat  in  the  parlor;  if  they  peeped  inio 
the  kitchen,  he  was  there.     He  made  himself  at  home  L 

nt!Tr  T'  'r'  '''''•  ^'°'*^''  <>-  'j-g-^  or  -X 

sure  to  be  somebody  wearing  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Toil 
and  who,  as  the  stranger  affirmed,  was  one  of  the  oW 
schoolmaster's  innumerable  brethren 

little  DaflTy  was  almost  tired  to  death  when  he 
perceived  some  people  reclining  lazily  in  a  s'hadj  pla^ 
hy  the  side  of  the  road.    The  poor  child  entreated  ht 

tor  he  hates  to  see  people  taking  their  ease  » 

uJnlr'"  ^^u"  ^'  '^^''  ^affydowndUly's  eyes  fell 
upon  a  person  who  seemed  the  laziest,  and  heaviest,  and 
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most  torpid,  of  all  those  lazy,  and  heavy,  ^^^^J^^^P^^  P^^^^^^^^ 
who  had  lain  down  to  sleep  in  the  shade.  Who  should  it 
be  again  but  the  very  image  of  Mr.  Toil  1 

"There  is  a  large  family  of  these  Toils,  remarked 
the  stranger.  "  This  is  another  of  the  old  schoolmaster  s 
brothers,  who  was  bred  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired  very 
idle  habits.  He  pretends  to  lead  an  easy  life,  but  is 
really  the  most  miserable  fellow  in  the  family. 

"Oh.  take  me  back  !-take  me  backl"  at  last  cried 
the  poor  little  fellow,  bursting  into  tears.  "  If  there  is 
nothing  but  Toil  all  the  world  over,  I  may  just  as  well  go 
back  to  the  school-house." 

"Yonder  it  is,  then,"  said  the  stranger.  "Come,  we 
will  ffo  back'to  school  together."  •      ,.    . 

There  was  something  in  his  companion  s  voice  that 
little  Daffy  now  remembered;  and  it  is  strange  that  he 
had  not  noticed  it  sooner.  Looking  up  into  his  face, 
behold  1  there  again  was  the  likeness  of  old  Mr  Toil ;  so 
that  the  poor  child  had  been  in  company  with  Toil  all 
day,  even  while  he  was  doing  his  best  to  run  away  from 

Tittle  Daffy  had  learned  a  good  lesson,  and  from 
that  time  forward  was  diligent  at  his  task,  because  he 
knew  that  diligence  was  not  a  whit  more  toilsome  than 
sport  or  idleness.  And,  when  he  became  better  acquain- 
ted with  Mr.  Toil,  he  began  to  think  that  his  ways  were 
not  so  very  disagreeable,  and  that  the  old  schoolmasters 
smile  of  approbation  madfe  his  face  almost  as  pleasant  a^ 
even  that  of  Daifydowndilly's  mother. 

If  little  labor,  litUe  are  our  gains  ; 
Man's  fortunes  are  according  to  his  pains. 

—Herrick. 
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XIII.--THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 

Mahony. 

various  i)e.  iodickla  '^  "'"  contributions  to  the 

•' daric  red  tower  of  §t.Anne^s?"  ^"'  ''^™'"^  **^«  ^""''"  f''"'"  tl'« 

With  deep  affection  and  recollection 

I  often  think  of  those  Shandoxi  bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would,  in  the  days  of  childhood 

Fling  round  my  cradle  their  magic  spells. 

On  this  I  ponder  where'er  I  wander, 

And  thus  grow  fonder,  sweet  Cork,  of  thee  • 

With  thy  bells  of  Shandon  that  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  Biver  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  chiming  full  many  a  clime  in, 

Tolling  sublime  in  cathedral  shriiie^'j 
While  at  a  glib  rate  brass  tongues  would  vil^^t^- 

But  all  their  music  spoke  naught  like  thine. 
For  memory  dwelling  on  each  proud  swelling 

Of  thy  belfry  kneHing  its  bold  notes  free 
Made  the  bells  of  Shandon  sound  far  more  grand  on 

The  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  tolling  old  Adrian's  Mole  in, 
Their  thunder  rolling  from  the  Ysdic^-'      ^        ' 

And  cymbals  glorious  swinging  uproariSu^' 
In  the  gorgeous  tun^ets  of  Notre  Dame. 

But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter  than  the  dome^f  Petei- 

Flings  o'er  the  Tiber,  pialing  solemnlA^ : 
O,  the  bells  of  Shandon  sound  far  more  grand  on 

The  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee. 
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There's  a  bell  in  Moscow  ;  while  on  tower  and  kiosk  O 

In  Saint  Soplik  the  Turkman  gets, 
And  loud  in  air  calls  men  to  prayer 

From  the  tapering  sunitnits  of  tall  minarets. 

Such  empty  ^HslMm.  I  freely  grant  them  ; 

But  there's  an  anthem  more  dear  to  me  : 
'Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon  that  sound  so  grand  on 

The  pleasant  waters  of  the  Eiver  Lee. 


XIV.-LAMENT  OP  THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT. 

Lady  Duffkbin. 

T  Anv  -OUPFERIN  (b.  1807,  d.  1867)  belonged  to  a  literary  family.      She 
JLZ  JrSaighter  of  Richard  Brinsley^'sheridan,  the  orator  and  dram- 

idyls  in  the  language. " 

I'm  sitting  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 
On  a  bright  May  morning,  long  ago. 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 
The  corn  was  springing  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high ; 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mary, 

The  day  is  as  bright  as  then  ; 
The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  ear, 

And  the  corn  is  green  again ; 
But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand, 

And  your  breath  warm  on  my  cheek, 
And  I  still  keep  listening  for  the  words 

You  never  more  will  speak. 


Lament  of  the  Ihish  Emigrant. 

'Tis  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 

And  the  little  cbuicii  stands  hear,— 
The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary,— 

I  see  the  spire  from  here. 
But  the  grave-yard  lies  between,  Mary, 

And  my  step  might  break  your  rest  L 
Fov  I've  laid  you,  darling,  down  to  slejp, 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

I'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends ; 
But,  oh  I  they  love  the  better  still 

The  few  our  Father  sends  ! 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary, 

My  blcsing  and  my  pride  ; 
There's  nothing  left  to  care  for  now. 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Yours  was  the  good,  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on, 
When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soul, 

And  my  arm's  young  strength  was  gone ; 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  your  lip. 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow,— 
I  bless  you,  Mary,  for  that  same,  ' 

Though  you  cannot  hear  me  now. 

I  thank  you  for  the  patient  smile 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break,— 
When  the  hunger  pain  was  gnawing  there. 

And  you  hid  it  for  my  sake ; 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word, 

^When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore,— 
Oh,  I'm  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 
Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more  I 
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I'm  bidding  you  a  long  farewell, 

My  Mary,  kind  and  true  1 
But  I'll  not  forget  you,  darling, 

In  the  land  I'm  going  to  ; 
They  say  there's  bread  and  work  for  all, 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there, — 
But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair  ! 

And  often,  in  those  grand  old  woods, 

I'll  sit,  and  shut  my  eyes. 
And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies  ; 
And  I'll  tl^ink  I  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 
And  the  springing  corn  and  the  bright  May  morn, 

When  first,  you  were  my  bride. 


XV.-OLOUDS,  RAINS.  AND  RIVERS. 

Prof.  Ttndall. 

John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  born  near  Carlow,  Ireland,  m  1820. 
He  is  a  distinguiahed  scientist,  and  a  voluminous  writer  on  scientific  sub- 
jects In  1853  he  succeeded  Faraday  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Roval  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  his  writings  and  lectures  Pro- 
feasor  Tvndall  has  done  much  to  make  the  study  of  science  more  popular. 
He  has  visited  Switzerland  several  times  to  study  the  motions  of  the 
trlaciers,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  Alps,  and  has  published  the  results  of 
his  observations  in  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  other  works.  His  writings 
cover  a  wide  field  of  scientific  research.  ,,.,.,  i 

The  lesson  that  follows  is  adapted  from  one  of  his  best  known  works, 
The  Forms  of  Water. 

Every  occurrence  in  Nature  is  preceded  by  other  occur- 
rences which  are  its  causes,  and  succeeded  by  others 
which  are  its  effects.  The  human  mind  is  not  satisfied 
with  observing  and  studying  any  natural  oecurrenee  alone, 
but  takes  pleasure  in  connecting  every  natural  fact  with 
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what  has  gone  before  it,  and  with  what  is  to  come  after  it 
Thus,  when  we  enter  upon  the  study  of  rivers    o„r 

LdeSer^  ''"'"'"  ^PP^"--'""'  '^^o  their  causes 

Let  us  trace  a  river  to  its  source.  Beginning  where 
It  empties  .tself  into  the  sea,  and  foUowing  it  bafkwa  -I 
we  find  It  from  time  to  time  joined  by  trfbutaries  whieh 

as  these  tributaries  are  passed.     It  shrinks  first  to  a  brook 
then  to  a  stream ;  this  again  divides  itself  into  a  number 
of  smaller  streamlets,  ending  in  mere  threads  of  wTter 
These  constitute  the  source  of  the  river,  and  are  ulallv 

he  Welsh  Mountains;  the  Thames  in  the  Cotswoldffills 

the%    r  M  "^  ?'  ^'^""^  ^  '^'^  ^'P«  =  the  Missouri  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  the  Amazon  in  the  Andes  o^ 

But  it  is  quite  plain,  that  we  have  not  yet  reached 
he  real  beginning  of  the  rivers.    Whence  do'ihe  eaXS 
^teams  derive  their  water  ?    A  brief  residence  among  tie 
mountains  would  prove  to  you  that  they  are  fed  by  mins 
In  dry  weather  you  would  find  the  streams  feeble  sZe 
times  indeed  quite  dried  up.     In  wet  weather  you  would 
see  them  foaming  torrents.    In  general  these  stream!  loe 
themselves  as  little  threads  of  water  upon  the  hiU-sides 
but  sometimes  you  may  trace  a  river  to'a  definite  sS 
i:ou  may,  however,  very  soon  assure  yourself  that  such 
springs  are  also  fed  by  rain,  which  has  percolated  ttougj 

has^found  or  formed,  comes  to  the  light  of  day 

w^h(7'  "ir*  '"^  ^"''-      "^^"""^  "^'  the  rain 
"hich  forms  the  mountain  streams  ?    Observation  enables 
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you  to  answer  the  question.  Rain  does  not  come  from  a 
clear  sky.  It  comeS  from  clouds.  But  what  are  clouds  ? 
Is  there  nothing  you  are  acquainted  with,  which  they 
resemble  ?  You  discover  at  once  a  likeness  between  them 
and  the  condensed  steam  of  a  locomotive.  At  every  puff 
of  the  engine,  a  cloud  is  projected  into  the  air.  Watch 
the  cloud  sharply :  you  notice  that  it  first  forms  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  funnel.  Give  close  attention, 
and  you  will  sometimes  see  a  perfectly  clear  space  between 
the  funnel  and  the  cloud.  Through  that  clear  space  the 
thing  which  makes  the  cloud  must  pass.  What,  then,  is 
this  thing  which  at  one  moment  is  transparent  and  invisi- 
ble, and  at  the  next  moment  visible  as  a  dense  opaque 
cloud  ? 

It  is  the  steam  or  vapor  of  water  from  the  boiler. 
Within  the  boiler  this  steam  is  transparent  and  invisible; 
but  to  keep  it  in  this  invisible  state  a  heat  would  be  re- 
quired as  great  as  that  within  the  boiler.  When  the 
vapor  mingles  with  the  cold  air  above  the  hot  funnel,  it 
ceases  to  be  vapor.  Every  bit  of  steam  shrinks,  when 
chilled,  to  a  much  more  minute  particle  of  water.  The 
liquid  particles  thus  produced  form  a  kind  of  water-dust 
of  exceeding  fineness,  which  floats  in  the  air,  and  is 
called  a  cloud. 

Watch  the  cloud- banner  from  the  funnel  of  a  running 
locomotive ;  you  see  it  growing  gradually  less  dense.  It 
finally  melts  away  altogether ;  and  if  you  continue  your 
observations,  you  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  speed  of 
its  disappearance  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  day. 
In  humid  weather  the  cloud  hangs  long  and  lazily  in  the 
air ;  in  dry  weather  it  is  rapidly  licked  up.  What  has 
become  of  it  ?     It  has  been  reconverted  into  true  invisiulo 


vapor. 
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The  drier  the  air,  and  the  hotter  the  air,  the  <n-eater 

m     T""^  1  f"""  "'''*  <=^"  "«  «-«  dissolved 
When  the  cloud  first  forms,  its  quantity  is  far  gre!tlr 
than  the  a.r  isable  to  maintain  in  an  invisMe  state"^  Bu 
as  the  cloud  m.xes  gradually  ,vith  a  larger  mass  of  air  it 
-a  more  and  more  dissolved,  and  finally'pa^es  141^  ' 
from  the  condition  of  a  finely-divided  liquid  into  tfat  o 
transparent  vapor  or  gas. 

Make  the  lid  of  a   k;fctle   air-tight,  and  permit  the 

steam  to  assue  from  the  spout;  a  cloud  is  formed  in  aU 

espects  similar  to  that  issuing  from  the  funnel  0    the 

locomo  ive.    To  produce  the  cloud,  in  the  case  of  Z 

ocomotive  and  the  kettle,  heat  is  necessary     By  heatW 

the  water  we  first  nnn,o^f  it  •  /       ^  •'    """'"'g 

chilling  the  steam  we  convert  it  into  cloud.  Is  there 
any  fire  m  Nature  which  produces  the  clouds  of  our 
atmosphere  ?     There  is :  the  fire  of  the  sun 

When  the  sunbeams  fall  upon  the  earth,  they  heat  it 
^nd  also  the  water  which  lies  on  its  surface  wh Jthert  t 
in  large  bodies,  such  as  seas  or  rivers,  or  in  the  form  of 
moistur.     The  water  being  thus  warded,  a  part  of  Tt  is 
given  off  in  the  form  of  aqueous  vapor,  just  C  nib  e 
vapor  passes  off  from  a  boiler,  when  the  water  in    tt 
heated  by  fire.    This  vapor  mingles  with  the  air  n    on 
tact  with  the  earth.     The  vapor-charged  air,  being  heated 
by  the  warm  earth,  expands,  becmes  lighter,  and  rts 
It  expands  also,  as  it  rises,  because  the  pressure  of    he' 

a   a  rL,f  ^/r'^'^"'"^  body  always  becomes  colder 
KcW  led  b     /      '"'P™''""-     '^'"'^  *■•«  ^'^PO'-'aden  air 

n  con  !ct  ^-l''  .^^P"""""-     "  ^  ^^^  <=W"ed  by  comin. 
ifi  contact  vvitn  uie  colder  hiffher  air      TK^  «       '  .~ 

t»at  the  invisible  vapor  whietTltS:  nXedrd 
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forms  into  tiny  water-drops,  like  the  steam  from  the 
kettle  or  the  funnel  of  the  locomotive.  And  so,  as  the  air 
rises  and  becomes  colder,  the  vapor  gathers  into  visible 
masses,  which  we  call  clouds. 

This  ascending  moist  air  might  become  chilled,  too,  by- 
meeting  with  a  current  of  cold  dry  air,  and  then  clouds 
would  be  formed  y  and  should  this  chilling  process  con- 
tinue in  either  case  until  the  water-drops  become  heavier 
than  the  surrounding  air  they  would  fall  to  the  earth  as 
rain-drops.  Rain  is,  therefore,  but  a  further  stage  in  the 
condensation  of  aqueous  vapor  caused  by  the  chilling  of 
the  air. 

Mountains  also  assist  in  the  formation  of  clouds. 
When  a  wind  laden  with  moisture  strikes  against  a 
mountain,  it  is  tilted  and  flows  up  its  side.  The  air 
expands  as  it  rises,  the  vapor  is  chilled  and  becomes  visible 
in  the  form  of  clouds,  and  if  sufficiently  chilled,  it  comes 
down  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

Thus,  by  tracing  a  river  backwards,  from  its  end  to  its 
real  beginning,  we  come  at  length  to  the  sun ;  for  it  is 
the  sun  that  produces  aqueous  vapor,  from  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  clouds  are  formed,  and  it  is  from  clouds  that 
water  falls  to  the  earth  to  become  the  sources  of  rivers. 

There  are,  however,  rivers  which  have  sou.^ces  some- 
what different  from  those  just  mentic  red.  They  do  not 
begin  by  driblets  on  a  hill-side,  nor  can  they  be  traced  to 
a  spring.  Go,  for  example,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Rhone,  and  trace  it  backwards.  You  come  at  length  to 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  from  which  the  river  rushes,  and 
which  you  might  be  disposed  to  regard  as  the  source  of 
the  Rhone.  But  go  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  you 
find  chat  the  Rhone  there  enters  it ;  that  the  lake  is,  in 
fact,  an  expansion  of  the  river.     Follow  this  upwards; 
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n  ht  and  left.  Pass  these,  and  push  your  journey  higher 
Ml.  You  come  at  length  to  a  hu^e  mass  of  L-th! 
end  of  aglacier-whichfillsthe  Rhone  valley  and^l 
fte  bottom  of  t'e  glacier  the  river  rushes.  JfC'lIder 
of  the  Rhone  you  thus  find  the  source  of  the  river  lw 

eaifs  lii  rir"^:  £te  vr  t-  ^°^*^  ~ 

Phere  where  ^^e^ZlTJ^^S^Z^,:^:^::!-. 
the  vapor  condensed  from  the  air  falls  uZr,T^  ^T' 
rain,  hut  as  snow.    Insuchhigrmtintrrtj^r  - 

but  thf  '"^T^^^--  ^<>'^  *he  snow  from  the  lower  hit 
but  the  higherparts  remain  covered  fn,  fK^  i,  "  "^  ""''> 
melt  all  the  snow  which  fall   there  in  a  tear     wT"' 

upon  the  lower  layers  squeezes  them  into  a  firm  mLs Td 
after  a  time  the  snow  begins  to  slide  down  the  sZe  J 
the  mountain.      It  passes   downward  froL    !        , 
to  another,  joined  continually  by  "her  sIMinT        "^ 
from  neighboring  slopes,  untU  tLy  Jut^    1^'^'^^ 

Without  solar  fire,  therefore,  we  could  have  no  at 


f,.5?^^V^  '™"»  ^*<««  9ood  intmtions  have  born 
f  «<  tn  deeds,  and  whose  enil  tlu„,„hf.  *„,.  "™' 

f/te  blossom.  " ' " 


-      ■/£/  vsilC(JU  ill 


-Scott. 
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XVI.— THE  HUMBLE  BEE. 

Embbson. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emkrbon  (b.  1803,  d.  1882)  was  in  early  life  a  Unitarian 
minister,  but  he  soon  withdrew  from  the  ministry  and  retired  to  ConcOTd, 
near  fioston,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  His 
philosophical  writings  have  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
original  of  American  thinkers.  His  poetry  is  natural,  and  m  simplicity 
of  language  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Wordsworth. 

Fine  humble-bee  !  fine  humble-bee  ! 
,  Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me ; 

Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek, — 
1  will  follow  thee  alone, 
Thou  animated  torrid  zone  ! 
Zigzag  steerer,  desert  cheerer. 
Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines; 
Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer; 
Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

Flower-bells, 
Honeyed  cells, — 
These  the  tents 
Which  he  frequents. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  t'ly  dominion  J 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere, 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air, 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon. 
Epicurean  of  June, 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum, — 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

TT  nen  une  aoutu  TTiii«.  iii  ^■j.i'oj-  •--«^-.^--, 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze. 


The  Humble  Bee. 

Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 

And  with  softness  touching  all, 

Tints  the  human  countenance 

With  a  color  of  romance, 

And,  infusing  subtle  heats, 

'''urns  the  sod  to  violets,— 

xhou  in  sunny  solitudes, 
Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow  breezy  bass. 

Hot  midsummer's  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone,  ' 
Telling  of  countless  sunny  hours,        ' 
Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers, 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound  ' 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found. 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure, 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-like  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen. 
But  violets  and  bilberry-bells, 

Maple  sap,  and  daffodils, 

Clover,  catchfly,  adder's-tongue, 

And  brier-roses  dwelt  among. 

All  beside  was  unknown  waste, 

All  was  picture  as  he  passed. 

Wiser  far  than  human  seer, 
Yellow-breeched  philosopher! 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 

Sipping  only  what  is  sweet 
Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  and  care, 

Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat. 
E- — 5 
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When  the  fierce  north-western  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  far  and  fast, 
Thou  already  slumberest  deep; 
Woe  and  want  thou  canst  out-sleep  ; 
Want  and  woe,  which  torture  us, 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 


XVIL— THE  SOWER'S  SONG. 

Cabltlk. 

Thomas  Cablyle  (b.  1795,  d.  1881)  holds  a  most  distinguished  place  in 
English  literaturvi  as  an  essayist,  critio,  and  historian.  He  was  born  at 
Ecclefechati,  in  Uumfrieshire.  He  studied  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
ministry,  but  soon  abandoning  this  idea,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
His  writings  are  marked  by  originality  of  thought,  intense  earnestness, 
a  hearty  h)ve  of  truth,  and  a  Strong  aversion  to  all  forms  of  cant  and  sham. 
Original,  and  even  eccontiic  in  style,  he  violates  grammatical  constructions, 
and  often  coins  new  words  to  give  expression  to  his  fervid  thoughts.  In  the 
delinention  of  character  he  displays  great  power  ;  his  biographical  essays  are 
master-pieces  of  literature.  Of  this  class  is  his  essay  on  Burns— contributed 
to  the  Eilinhurqh  Revinv—».  selection  fnmi  which  forms  a  subsequent  lesson. 
His  chief  works  are  SarU^r  Raiartm,  a  philosophical  satire,  The  French 
Revolution,  and  a  History  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Now  hands  to  seed-sheet,  boys. 

We  step  and  we  cast ;  old  Time's  on  wing ; 
And  would  ye  partake  of  Harvest's  joys. 
The  corn  must  be  sown  in  Spring. 
Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn. 
Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed  ; 
And  stand  so  yellow  some  morn. 
For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed. 

Old  Earth  is  a  pleasure  to  see 

In  sunshiny  cloak  of  red  and  green  ; 
The  furrow  lies  fresh  ;  this  Year  will  be 
As  Years  that  are  past  have  been. 
Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn. 
Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed  ; 
And  stand  so  yellow  some  mom. 
For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed. 
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Old  Mother,  receive  this  corn 

All  these  on  thy  kindly  breast  were  bon^. 
One  more  thy  poor  child  requires.  ' 

i^all  gently  and  still,  good  corn. 
Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed  • 
And  stand  so  yellow  some  mom 
For  beast  and  man  must  be  M, 
Now  steady  and  sure  again, 

And  measure  of  stroke  and  step  we  keen  • 
Thus  up  and  down  we  cast  our  grain'        ^ ' 
Sow  well  and  you  gladly  reap  ' 

Fall  gently  and  still,  good  corn. 
Lie  warm  in  thy  earthy  bed  : 
And  stand  so  yellow  some  mom 
For  beast  and  man  must  be  fed 


XVIII^THE  VISION  OP  MIRZA. 


FIRST  REALINQ. 
Addison. 


Orilri.rj.V^T.'lC-™.  I  picked   uo  sev«.», 

others.!  m^r'o:;!"^^"^'^^  "'^•'  ^^"^ 
^Wch  I  have  read  over  Wh  „     !  7''"""'  °^  ^■™-" 

o^*"-  w>th  great  pleasure.    I  intend 
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to  give  it  to  the  public,  when  I  have  no  other  entertain- 
ment for  them ;  and  shall  begin  with  the  first  division, 
which  I  have  translated  word  for  word  as  follows  :— 

"  On  the   fifth   day  of  the   moon,    which,    according 
to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy, 
after  having  washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning 
devotions.  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdad,  in  order 
to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer. 
As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
I   fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of 
human  life ;  and,  passing  from  one  thought  to  another, 
'  Surely,'  said  I,  '  man  is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream. 
"  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards 
the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where 
I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  musical 
instrument  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied 
it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.      The  sound 
of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety 
of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  anything  I  had  ever  heard.     They 
put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played 
to  the   departed  souls  of  good    men    upon   their   first 
arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  their 
last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of  that 
happy  place.     My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

"I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was 
the  haunt  of  a  Genius,  and  that  several  had  been 
entertained  with  music  who  had  passed  by  it ;  but  never 
heard  that  the  musician  had  before  made  himself  visible. 
When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts,  by  those  transporting 
air«  which  he  Dlaved,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his 
conversation,  as'l  looked  upon  him  like  one  astonistiea, 
he  beckoned  me  to  approach  the  place  where  he  sat.    1 
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nXreTn7'*  *'"'' ^^^^^-''^  "'^-»'  "  d-  to  a  superior 

and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  anrapprXtion"' 

with  wh.ch  I  approached  him.     He  lifted  ZZtZ 

the  g.-ound,  and  taking  n.e  by  the  hand,  •  Mirza  "lidZ 

I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies ;  fdlow  2.  ' 

rock,  and  placmg  me  on  the  ton  of  it   'n»o*  *i, 
eaaWd,.  said  h,  'and  tell  me ^uLS::.-'^  '''' 

water'  ^o^HinX^'^f  ""^^' '"'''  '  ^"^'^^^^  *'<^«  °^ 

MiZ''lId"tr'l']"'r ''''*'"''''  ^''  ''^  *>>«  Vale  of 
^sery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou  seest  is  cart  of 

the  great  Tide  of  Eternity.'  ^         * 

"'What  is   the   reason,'  said  I,   'that  the  tide  I  ««« 
nses  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  afeain  lies  Lei 
in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  ? '  8        "ses  itselt 

which  IS  called   Time,   measured  out  by  the   sun    and 
readiing  from  the  beginning  o'  the  worl^  to  L  consl - 

"'Examine- now,'    said  he,  'this    sea    that    is  thus 
bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and  tell  m    wha 
thou  discoverest  in  it.' 

tide7  '''  ""  ^'^^^''   """'^  ^'  '"^"""^'''^  ^^  ^^'  ^i^«^  «f  *^e 

" '  The  bridge  thou  seest,'  said  he,  '  is  Human  Life  •  con- 
sider It  attentively/  ' 

"Upon  a  more  leisurelv  .QnvimTr   ^f  :j.    t  i.        ,    ., 
It  consisted  of  threescore  and   ten  entire  arches,  with 
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several  broken  arches,  which,  added  to  those  which  were 
entire,  made  up  the  number  about  an  hundred.  As  I  was 
counting  the  arches,  the  Genius  told  me  that  this  bridge 
consisted  at  first  of  a  thousand  arches  ;  but  that  a  great 
flood  swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the 
ruinous  condition  I  now  beheld  it. 

" '  But  tell  me  further,'   said  he,     *  what    thou    dis- 

(Joverest  on  it.' 

" '  I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,'  said  I, 
'  and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.' 

"As  I  looked  more  attentively.  I  saw  several  of  the 
passengers  dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great 
tide  that  flowed  underneath  it ;  and  upon  further  examin- 
ation, perceived  there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that 
lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon  than  they  fell  through  them  into  the 
tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden  pitfaUs 
were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that 
throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but 
many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner  to- 
wards the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer  together 
towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

"There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  num- 
ber was  very  smaL.  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling 
march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through,  one  after 
another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a  walk." 


\r     I 


The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten; 
and  if  hy  reason  of  strength  they  he  fourscore  years,  yet 
is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow;  for  it  is  soon  out 
off,  and  we  fiy  away.  _^^^^^  ^^, 


dis- 
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a  very  early  age.  He  wrote  TAoMili-.  hff'fif "?  P"™'  °f  Po^""  f'mm  at 
Sr  i  ^"r.™<"»  ">„„  halt  a  ceSyT wa,  edZ.  oT*"'  i"  ""^  -"""o'intt 
i'oX,  m  which  capacity  he  exertoH  Si-  ,s.S      ''°''"'^.  <>•  'he  JViw  Fort  Evening 

paj»r  iteratum'^InJurtroT2LtS?lTK°'";P"/=''"»'^^^ 
natural  descr  ptione  of  American  mSI  h^  r^T'^  "'  exprcMlon,  and  in 
nent  of  American  poets.  scenery,  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  em  ° 

Thb  melancholy  days  a       ome,  the  saddest  of  the  yea^ 

Of  w„^„,  w^ds,  and  ...ed  woods,  a.d  ,n^oJZ^  and 

Heaped  ^in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,    the  aut„n.n  leaves  lie 

They  n.sti;  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread 
The  «bm  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrul^e  lav 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  c^w,  through  Tl^:jZ; 

'"'Tnd^ro:''"^^^'*'^*^'-™""^'^--- *'>''* ''^'el.™ 

Th!!  -    ^  ,  ""'^  '"^^'  "'*''  *■>«  fair  and  good  o.  ou^ 

The  rum  :s  falhng  where  they  lie ;  but  the  cold  November  ran 
Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth,  the  lovely  ones "gaTn 

ItdTr"""^?!"  ""'■  *"  ™'^*'  *'-^y  P^™l>ed  long  ago, 

B.rt  on  n  r:  "i  *"  ""'"'^  "''''  ™'''  *•>«  suml  rglow  • 
But  on  the  hjU  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood         ' 

sttV  ™""'°"^   '^  *'^  ''"°'^'  '"  =""*"-  w 

Til!  f^l  £frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the  plague 

And  the  ihrirryifi^/in^  >^*i.u_'„      .-, 
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And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still  such  days 

will  come, 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home, 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the 

trees  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill. 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers,  whose  fragrance  late 

he  bore. 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one,  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died. 
The  fair  meek  blossom,  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side  : 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forest  cast  the 

leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  so!  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief ; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 


XX.—  THE  VISION  OP  MIRZA. 

SECOND  READING. 

Addison. 

"I  PASSED  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects 
which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 
melancholy  to  see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  mii-th  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  everything 
that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some  were  look- 
ing up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled  and  fell  out  of 
sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of 
bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before 
them ;  but  often,  when  they  thought  themselves  within 
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IVlntJif ";  *.''^'%^-«"g  f->e<J.and  down  they 

pe    h  in  great  numbers  upon  the  n^iddle  arfhes .'  "^  '  *•"' 

These,"  said  the  Genius  '  are  Fnv„    i       •      c 
stition,  Despair,  Love  with  tl,„  I't   ^'  "'^-  ^"P*""" 
that  infest  hnmlS'  '  '^'''  '^'^  P'"™"^ 

"  ^  ^f^  fetched  a  deep  sigh.    'Alas '  said   T    ' 
was  made  in  vom  i  how  iA^    ■  '      ""*" 

mortahtyi-tXed  illY      ^'''°  T^^  *°  "^'"^'y  '^^^ 
••  Thlo     .     ™'^^<*  '"  '"«.  and  swallowed  up  in  death  i' 

aettiDff  out  for  pfoT.»,u,,    V  X  ,  .         ^-sisience,  m  hia 

mortals  thit  Si  into  U  •       "  '''  "^"*''  ^^"«-*'°-  <>* 

o/'o  tra^STstL^tZeTirir  -^^'^- 

natural  force,  or  dissinaf^^  .  JTu.^  JlL^',*  ""^  «»?•"- 

too  thick  fni.  fl,„   r"\  '■"■'■■'•""' """'^  ""'*<■  was  before 

tmck  for  the  eye  to  penetrate,  I  saw  the  valley 
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opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an 
immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running 
throu^i  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch 
that  I  could  discover  nothing  in  it ;  but  the  other  appeared 
to  me  a  vast  ocean,  planted  with  innumerable  islands,  that 
were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven 
with  a  thousand  iittle  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them. 
I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with  gar- 
lands on  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down 
by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting,  on  beds  of  flowers ; 
and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  singing  birds, 
falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  instruments. 

"Gladness  grew  jn  me  upon  the  discovery  of  so  de- 
lightful a  scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that 
I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats ;  but  the  Genius 
told  me  there  was  no  passage  to  them,  except  through  the 
gates  of  death  that  I  saw  opening  every  moment  upon 
the  bridge.  '  The  islands,'  said  he,  '  that  lie  so  fresh  and 
green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the 
ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore ;  there  are  my- 
riads of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  discoverest, 
reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine  imagina- 
tion, can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of  good 
men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds 
of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed  among 
these  several  islands,  which  abound  v/ith  pleasures  of 
different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and 
perfections  of  those  who  are  settled  in  them:  every  island 
is  a  paradise  accommodated  to  its  respective  inhabitants. 
Are  not  these,  0  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for ! 
Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives  the  opportuuiUes  of 
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earning  such  a  reward  ?    Is  death  to  be  feared  th»*  «,-n 
convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  ?   mTknot  ra!^  Z 

thee,  the  secrets  fhat  I  e  hid  JerTho'"'  TT  f  '^"^"^ 


re  more 


XXI.-OFT,  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT. 

MOORK. 

well-known  ^an«<^^n  ^oa.  i^^fotd  i^^tS  tSI^^^^  ^«'*  ^^  ^^e 
Oft,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fpnd  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me ; 
The  smiles,  the  tears,    , 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken  ; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 

~ ••-'^''""'^vi  aiiu  gone. 

The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  I 
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Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall. 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled, 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed  1 
Thus,  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  Slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 
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XXII.— 'TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OP  SUMMER. 

MOORB. 

'TIS  the  last  rose  of  summer 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone  ; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh,  •  ^ 

To  reflect  back  her  blushes 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

rU  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one, 

To  pine  on  the  stem ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  thei^i. 


I!  1, 


On  His  Own  Blindness. 

Thus  kindly  I  scatter 
Thy  leave  j  o'er  the  bed 

Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 
Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  I  follow, 

When  friendships  decay, 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away. 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
Oh  !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ? 
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XXin.-ON  HIS  OWN  BLINDNESS. 

Milton. 

John  Milton  (b.  1608,  d.  1674)  ranks  n^vf  f..  qk  i  •     ^ 

Uterature.  He  waa  a  zealous  chamninn  nf  fhi  1.  Shakespeare  m  English 
in  1649,  Latin  or  Forei^  SretaTto  pLrJ  ?^n*"  ^'^JJ^®'  *"d  ^^^e, 
last  twenty  years  of  Kfe  were  Zn?in  fTYtW  «^  ^^ate.     The 

that  period  that  he  composed  PamS  V^!f  *^  blindness,  and  it  was  during 
uf  his^onnete  are  a^oTthe  finSl^^^^^^^  ^^^  P««--    Somf 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide; 
"Doth  God  exact  day -labor,  light  denied?" 
I  fondly  ask  :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies  :  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  His  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best;  His  state 
Is  kmgly  ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
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XXIV.— THE  PACE  AGAINST  THE  PANE. 

Aldbioh. 

Thomas  Bailby  Aldbich  (born  1836)  ia  an  Americanpoet  and  jouraaliat. 
In  1880  he  became  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Hia  poems  are  sweet 
and  imaginative.     He  has  also  written  several  entertaining  stories. 
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Mabel,  little  Mabel, 

With  face  against  the  pane, 
Looks  out  across  the  night, 
And  sees  the  Beacon  Light 

A-trembling  in  the  rain. 
She  hears  the  sea-bird  screech, 
And  the  Ipreakers  on  the  beach 

Making  moan,  making  moan. 
And  the  wind  about  the  eaves 
Of  the  cottage  sobs  and  grieves  ; 

And  the  willow  tree  is  blown 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 
Till  it  seems  like  some  old  crone 
Standing  out  there  all  alone, 

With  her  woe  ! 
Wringing,  as  she  stands. 
Her  gaunt  and  palsied  hands ; 
While  Mabel,  timr^  Mabel, 

With  face  against  the  pane, 
Looks  out  across  the  niglit, 
And  sees  the  Beacon  Light 

A-trembling  in  the  rain. 

Set  the  table,  maiden  Mabel, 

And  make  the  cabin  warm  ; 
Your  little  fisher  lover 


T«  ^,■,4.   i-U, 
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And  your  father, — you  are  weeping  ! 


The  Face  Against  the  Pane. 

O  Mabel,  timid  Mabel, 

Go  spread  the  supper  table, 
And  set  the  tea  a-steeping. 
Your  lover's  heart  is  brave, 

His  boat  is  staunch  and  tight ; 
And  your  father  knows  the  perilous  reef 

That  makes  the  water  white; 
But  Mabel,  Mabel  darling, 
With  her  face  against  the  pane. 
Looks  out  across  the  night 
At  the  Beacon  in  the  rain. 

The  heavens  are  veined  with  fire  ! 

And  the  thunder,  how  it  rolls  ! 
In  the  luUings  of  the  storm 

The  solemn  church-bell  tolls 
For  lost  souls  I 
But  no  sexton  sounds  the  knell ; 
In  that  belfry,  old  and  high, 
Unseen  fingers  sway  the  bell, 

As  the  wind  goes  tearing  by  1 
How  it  tolls,  for  the  souls. 

Of  the  sailors  on  the  sea  1 
God  pity  them,  God  pity  them, 

Wherever  they  may  be  ! 
God  pity  wives  and  sweeth'earts 

Who  wait  and  wait,  in  vain  1 
And  pity  little  Mabel, 

With  her  face  against  the  pane. 

A  boom  !  the  lighthouse  gun  1 

How  its  echo  rolls  and  rolls ! 
'Tis  to  warn  home-bound  ships 

Off  the  shoals. 
See,  a  rocket  cleaves  the  sky— 

From  the  fQrt,  g,  shaft  of  light  I 
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See  I  it  fpdes,  and,  fading,  leaves 

UfAuen  'urrows  on  the  night ! 
"^  hat  makes  Mabel's  cheek  so  pale  1 

What  makes  Mabel's  lips  so  white  ? 
Did  she  see  the  helpless  sail 

That,  tossing  here  and  there 

Like  a  feacaer  m  the  air, 
"Went  down  and  out  of  sight — 
Down,  down,  and  out  of  sight  ? 
Oh,  watch  no  more,  no  more. 

With  face  against  the  pane ; 
You  cannot  see  the  men  that  drown 

By  the  Beacon  in  the  rain  I 
From  a  shoal  of  richest  rubies 

Breaks  the  morning  clear  and  cold  ; 
And  the  angel  of  the  village  spire. 

Frost -touched,  is  bright  as  gold. 
Four  ancient  fishermen 

In  the  pleasant  autumn  air, 
Oome  toiling  up  the  sands 
With  something  in  their  hands, — 
Two  bodies  stark  and  white, 
Ah  !  so  ghastly  in  the  light. 

With  sea-weed  in  their  hair. 
Oh,  ancient  fishermen. 

Go  up  to  yonder  cot  I 
You'll  find  a  little  child 

With  face  against  the  pane, 
Who  looks  towards  the  beach. 

And,  looking,  sees  it  not. 
She  will  never  watch  again  ! 

Never  watch  and  weep  at  night ! 
For  those  pretty,  saintly  ey^s 
Look  beyond  the  stormy  skies, 

And  they  see  the  Beacon  Light. 
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XXV.-DISOOVERT  OP  THE  ALBPPi. 

NYANZA.  -^BERT 

Bakbr. 

The  day  broke  beautifully  deai-  anr)  I,.  • 
a  deep  valley  between  the  hills  ^^1!?  T^  °™^'«' 
slope.  I  hurried  to  the  summi;  T^  1  ''  *^  ■'PP°^''« 
burst  suddenly  upon  n.e  "  Ther!  ?/  K^  °*  ""'  P"'* 
sea  of  quicksilver  lav  ih.  T'  "  ^"^^^^  I'^e  a 
boundlei  sea-horiin  on  tt  T""  "'  "'''—<' 
glittering  in  the  nZday"  u^^J^^l  ,f  """^■'^^''' 
or  sixty  miles-  distance  blue  nfo^w  ""''''  "'  ^% 

boso.  of  the  lake  to  a  i^t  ^P^',  Z%^'  ''" 

It   18    impossible    to    describe   ./t"' ('"^V    '• 
moment;  here  was  the  rewird  for  M,        T"^^   "^  *«* 
yea^s   of  tenacity  with  Zwch    '      .T  ^'"'°'"'-^<"  *« 
Africa.      England  ha4   win  L  l'"^  '""'"*  *'^-"gl' 
long  before  I  reached   t^^  fpVTZ   a ''^  ?^' 
pve  three  cheers  with  all  our  m«.  i„  F^  X'^^"^  ^ 
honor  of  the  discovery    but  ^0^^^  t  f''^^  '*y'«  » 
upon  the  great  inland  L  llg  iSd'.  ^  °*«<J  down 
of  Africa,  and  thought  ^0^.1,2  ^^^^^7  '^"' 

Jis  ^.ion  of  thTiJlt^^^rrSr^  '^  ~> 
than  I  had  failed.  I  felt  too  serteurt .        ^"^  ^"''^^ 

m  vain  cheers  for  victory^nd  T  !f        ?"*  ""^  ^««"°gs 
for  havin<r  ™,;^„.j  ._.     ^'*'"*  .^  smeerely  thanked  G~i 

to  the  goSl^enl''  ""  ''''^^^''  "'  ''"""'^^  ^  ^S^ 
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I  was  about  1,500  feet  above  the  lake,  and  I  looked 
down  from  the  steep  granite  cliff  upon  those  welcome 
waters — upon  that  vast  reservoir  which  nourished  Egypt 
and  brought  fertility  where  all  was  wilderness — upon 
that  great  source  so  long  hidden  from  mankind;  that 
source  of  bounty  and  of  blessings  to  millions  of  human 
beings ;  and,  as  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  nature,  I 
determined  to  honor  it  with  a  great  name.  As  an 
imperishable  memorial  of  one  loved  and  mourned  by  our 
gracious  Queen  and  deplored  by  every  Englishman,  I 
called  this  great  lake  the  "Albert  Nyanza."  The  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  lakes  are  the  two  sources  of  the  Nile. 

The  zigzag  path  to  the  lake  was  so  steep  and  danger- 
ous that  we  were  forced  to  leave  our  oxen  with  a  guide, 
who  was  to  take  them  to  Magimgo  and  wait  for  our 
arrival.  We  commenced  the  descent  of  the  steep  pass  on 
foot.  I  led  the  way,  grasping  a  stout  bamboo.  After  a 
toilsome  descent  of  about  two  hours,  weak  with  years  of 
fever,  but  for  the  moment  strengthened  by  success,  we 
gained  the  level  plain  below  the  cliff.  A  walk  of  about 
a  mile  through  flat,  sandy  meadows  of  fine  turf,  inter- 
spersed with  trees  and  bush,  brought  us  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  waves  were  rolling  upon  a  white  pebbly 
beach.  I  rushed  into  the  lake,  and  thirsty  with  heat  and 
fatigue,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  I  drank  deeply 
from  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

My  men  were  perfectly  astounded  at  the  appearance 
of  the  lake.  The  journey  had  been  so  long,  and  "  hope 
deferred "  had  so  completely  sickened  their  hearts,  that 
they  had  long  since  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  the 
lake,  and  they  were  persuaded  that  I  was  leading  them 
to  the  sea.  They  now  looked  at  the  lake  with  amaze- 
ment,— two    of    them    had    already    seen    the  sea  at 
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Alexandria,  and    .„j    mhesitatinfflv  said  ih.i  fk- 

the  sea,  but  th  w.  it  ^,  ^^  not  salt.  ^''  "^^ 

tumbling  u'po;;  thr;acW^Ll^^^^^^  'T^   ^-«" 

eye  searched  a^  .ainN  for  «  t  ",  ^f  ^^^^^^'^est  the 
Atlantic.  NoEur'p;^^^^^^^  ^T  "^  *^'"^^  "1^^«  *he 
nor  had  the  ey^T^JZ  ""  *^^^  "^^^^^«  -«^> 

expanse  of  wa^r.  ^rwl\rjt":7r  '^  T 
key  to  the  great  secret  that  even  JuHus  P^  """"  '^' 
fco  unravel,  but  in  vain     tL  T  ^"^^"^  ^^^^^d 

the  Nile  that  received  Lw  T'  '^'  ^''^'  ^«^^^  -^ 
passing  shower  to  1;  ^''^  ^•^^«^^^'  ^-^'^  ^^om  the 
drained  frorCeLf  Ar"T  ^"^^*"^^  *^^^^^^'  *hat 
wasthegrea";^rvl^/"^^^^  ^^^^ 


Breathes  there  a  n^an  with  soul  so  dead, 
H^ho  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  I 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd 

From  wand'ring  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well- 

^orhun  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ;        '   ■ 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  •- 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  conr^ntred  all  in  self 
I^iving,  shall  forfeit  fnir  renown, ' 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
-To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  SDrun^ 

t/nwept,  unhonor'd,  and  unsuna.    *       °'' 

o 


-Scott. 
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XXVI— PROM,  "THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE." 

Goldsmith. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  (b.  1728,  d.  1774)  was  a  gentle,  kind-hearted  Irishman, 
whose  graceful  writings  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  have  endeared  him  to  us  as 
one  of  our  most  popular  authors.  After  graduating  in  Dublin,  and  study- 
ing medicine  in  Edinburgh,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  continent :  and  having 
spent  all  the  money  supplied  him  by  his  friends,  he  settled  m  Lon^  -on  in 
1756.  There  he  lived  an  irregular  life,  earning  large  sums  of  mone^,  by  his 
writings,  but  spending  much  more  than  he  earned,  and  consequently  always 
in  trouble  on  account  of  his  imj)rovidence.  "  He  wrote  one  of  'ohe  finest 
poems,  one  of  the  most  charming  novels,  and  one  of  the  mos'^  delightful 
comedies  of  his  time."  These  are  The  Deserted  Village,  a  descriptive  poem, 
which  sets  forth  the  evils  of  luxury.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefiad,  a  novel  of 
domestic  life,  and  She  Stoops  to  (Jonquer,  "an  incomparp'ole  farce"  based 
on  an  amusing  incident  iu  his  own  experience. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  tho  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  sv^ain, 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  vLJj  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed  : 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  ! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, — 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm. 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighboring  hill. 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  ! 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 
There,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below  ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 


From  "The  Deserted  Villaoe" 

\         Near  yonder  copse,  where  onpfi  f  Ko       j 

And  .m  .he.  i„; .  gaZr:riT::?r  ■ 

There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubc,  fl,.  S^rows  wild, 
The  vm„«e  Preaehe..rdt:rnr ::r°^^' 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear! 

Sorrtr:^-^--""^' 

He  chM  their  .andeirLfreS:^:"-. 
The  long.remembered  beggar  was  his  guest     ^       ' 
Whose  beard,  descending,  swept  his  ajd  breast  • 
The  rumed  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud       ' 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  hi,  ,.1/       ,^ 
The  broken  soldier,  ki^ai/baTe  t    st^^  ^""^^^  ^ 

wept  o  er  his  wounds  or  t^i^o    < 
Shouldered  his  crutch  a:  '  sWed  hTfT.d""^' 
Pleased  with  his  guest,  tl,7     !i  *°^'^''''^^  ^"''e  won. 

And,uiteforgotrer;i?e:rlrw^«^"«'- 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  sc^ 
H.S  pity  gave  ere  charity  began.  ^ 

ihus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  nride 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtul  S  '  ' 

^  .„u    ,vcpt,  fl„  p^^y^j  ^^^  ^^,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
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And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries  • 
To  tempt  its  new-fiedged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  cg-me  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile  ; 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed  ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way. 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view  ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
TViA  Hnv's  digasters  in  his  morninfif  face  : 


J. 
0 
T 
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From  "  The  Deserted  Village." 

It'LrJ'  *''7  'T''"''  "'"'  """"terfeited  glee 
A  aJl  h,s  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round 

Conveyed  the  dis»al  tidings  when  he  frold. 

The  love  he  We  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  ullage  all  decla.^d  how  much  he  knew- 
Twas  certam  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too  • 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  preUe 
And  even  the  story  ran-that  he  could  ga„l^  ' 
In  arguing  too,  the  parson  owned  his  *fll        ' 
^r  even  though  vanquished,  he  could  argU  still  • 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'er  njslund 
Amazed  the  gating  rustics  ranged  around  ;     '         ^ 
AnJ  st.ll  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  can-y  all  he  knew. 

But  past  IS  all  his  fame.     The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot 
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Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam 
Be  It  ever  so  hun.ble,  there's  no  place  like  honr! 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  th  re 

"  Holjf  '':  ^■°'"''  '-«'-  -t  ^tTelsewhe. 
Home  I  home  !  sweet  home  I 

There^  nr.  pi^ce  like  home  ! 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vair  • 
^  giv.   .. .  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  a^ain  1 
Ihe  birds  «ingmg  gaily,  that  came  at  my  call  - 
^-e  me  them,  and  the  peace  of  mind  dLer  't^an  all 

Home  !  home  !   sweet  home  ! 

There's  no  place  like  home! 

—John  Howard  Payne. 
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XXVII.— THE  BATTLE  OP  BANNOOKBURN. 

Scott. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (b.  1771,  d.  1832)  was  a  distinguished  poet  and  nov- 
elist. On  account  of  his  delicate  health,  he  was  sent  in  early  cliildhood  from 
his  home  in  Edinburgh,  to  live  with  his  grandfather,  a  farmer  near  Kelso. 
Here,  his  mind,  naturally  imaginative,  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  district,  and  with  the  border  ballads  and  legends. 
In  later  years,  both  when  a  student,  and  when  practising  law  in  Edinburgh, 
he  often  made  excursions  into'  the  border  country  for  the  purpose  of  collectmg 
the  ballads,  which,  together  with  some  spirited  ballads  of  his  own,  he  after- 
v/ards  published  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  This  was  his  tirci 
literary  work  of  importance.  It  was  followed  in  1805  by  the  Lay  of  the  LaHi 
Minstrel,  th'J  first  of  a  series  of  metrical  romances,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
Marmion,  a  tale  of  Flodden  field,  from  which  the  selection  Marmion  and 
Douglas  has  been  taken.  These  poems  have  given  Scott  a  high  place  in 
literature  as  a  gifted  writer  of  narrative  and  descriptive  poetry,  but  he  has 
won  a  more  brilliant  reputation  by  his  splendid  series  of  prose  romances, 
called  the  Waver  ley  Novels.  They  are  chiefly  historical.  Waverley,  the  first  of 
the  series,  appeared  in  1814.  <  The  literarjr  world  had  been  delighted  with 
his?  poems  ;  it  was  now  enchanted  with  his  fascinating  tales.  Scott's  suc- 
cess was  great.  He  became  a  universal  favorite.  He  was  already  bird  of 
Abbotsford,  and  in  1820  he  was  made  a  baronet  by  George  IV.  But  disaster 
came.  In  1826  an  Edinburgh  publishing  firm,  in  which  he  was  a  partner, 
failed,  and  his  liabilities  were  nearly  £150,000.  He  would  not  compound 
ivith  his  creditors,  but  resolved  to  pay  the  whole  debt.  Scott  has  repre- 
sented in  his  writings  many  interesting  and  heroic  characters,  but  none  of 
his  creations  are  so  full  of  interest  or  of  true  heroism  aa  the  picture  which 
he  himself  presents  in  resolutely  setting  to  work  at  the  age  of  fifty -five  to 
write  off  this  debt  of  honor.  He  would  have  succeeded,  too,  had  his  strength 
remained.  But  the  strain  was  too  great,  his  mental  faculties  began  to  fail ; 
paralysis  ensued,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  regain  his  health  by  a  visit  to 
Italy,  he  returned  to  die  at  his  beloved  Abbotsford,  "  leaving  us  a  double 
treasure— tho  memory  of  himself,  and  the  possession  of  his  works.' 

The  Battle  of  Bannockburn  is  fron  .  Scott ^s  Tales  of  a  (irandfathcr,  a  series 
of  historical  narratives,  written  '1  a.  pleasing  and  picturesque  style  for 
young  people. 

King  Edward  the  Second  assembled  one  of  the  greatest 
armies  which  a  king  of  England  ever  commanded.  There 
were  troops  brought  from,  all  his  dominions.  Many 
brave  soldiers  from  the  French  provinces,  many  Irish, 
many  Welsh,  and  all  the  grea.t  English  nobles  and 
barons,  with  their  followers,  were  assembled  in  one  great 
army.  The  number  was  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  King  Robert  the  Bruce  summoned  all 
his  nobles  and  barons  to  join  him,  when  he  heard  of  the 
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irsLTw^""'  *''  ^'"^  "'  ^"^'--^  --  -king. 
J-ne  scots  were  not  so  numerous  aa  the  English  bv  mant 

accustomed  to  fight  aud  gain  victories  under  every  d's 
advantage  of  situation  and  numbers.  ^ 

Ihe  king,  on  his  part,  studied  how  he  might  sunnlv 

d^wn  infn        .  ""'  P"P°^«'  ^™««  l^d  W«  army 

down  into  a  plain  near  Stirling,  called  the  Park   near 

which,  and  beneath  it,  th.  English  army  had   to  Z 

whrL\>r  <=°"'?*7V'^-'^-  with'^water-c^uZ 

caused  alt  tt  "P'"*  ^"'^'  ^^y  S'"'-^^-    He  then 

caused  all  the  ground  upon  the  front  of  his  line  of  battle 

where  cavalry  were  likely  to  act,  to  be  dug  f^Iof  de  p 

whVi?  r.^     r  '''''  I'"^'^'*  «"-•    These  were  fill 

with  1  ght  brushwood,  and  the  turf  was  carefully  replaced 

^otha   It  appeared  a  plain  field,  while  in  realftyTwi 

"f  f«"  of  these  pits  as  a  honeycomb  is  of  holes     He 

a^o  caused  steel  spikes  to  be  scattered  up  and  down  tie 

!^2.    r."^"  ^"S"^''  --Iry  were'Liost  likety  t 

s  "L;  w     "f  *°  "■""  ""'  ''^^^^y  *''«'^ ''''--     When 

south.     On  the  south,  it  was  terminated  by  the  bank, 

of    he  brook  called  Bannockburn,   which  Tre  so  roct: 

left  i*rLri!"!i  ••!■-" «-  ^^^-  o:£ 

-         __.,  ,,,,^  cAtenuea  near  to  the  town  of 
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Stirling.  When  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  thus 
placed  in  order,  the  king  posted  Randolph,  with  a  body 
of  horse,  near  to  the  church  of  St.  Ninians,  commanding 
him  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  to  prevent  any  succors 
from  being  thrown  into  Stirling  Castle.  He  then  dis- 
missed James  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the 
Mareschal  of  the  Scottish  army,  in  order  that  they  might 
survey,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  the  English  force,  which 
was  now  approaching  from  Falkirk.  They  returned  with 
information,  that  the  approach  of  that  vast  host  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  terrible  sights  which  could  be 
seen;  that  the  whole  country  seemed  covered  with  men- 
at-arms,  on  horse  and  foot ;  that  the  number  of  standards, 
banners,  and  pennons  made  so  gallant  a  show,  that  the 
bravest  and  most  numerous  host  in  Christendom  might 
be  alarmed  to  see  King  Edward  moving  against  them. 

It  was  upon  the  23rd  of  June,  1314,  the  King  of  Scot- 
land heard  the  news  that  the  English  army  was  approach- 
ing Stirling.  He  drew  out  his  army,  therefore,  in  the 
order  which  he  had  before  resolved  upon.  After  a  short 
time,  Bruce,  who  was  looking  out  anxiously  for  the 
enemy,  saw  a  body  of  English  cavalry  marching  rapidly 
towards  Stirling  from  the  eastward.  This  was  Lord 
Clifford,  who,  with  a  chosen  body  of  eight  hundred 
horse,  had  been  despatched  to  relieve  the  castle.  "  See, 
Randolph,"  said  the  king  to  his  nephew,  "  there  is  a  rose 
fallen  from  your  chaplet."  Randolph  made  no  reply,  but 
rushed  against  Clifford  with  little  more  than  half  his  num- 
ber. The  Scots  were  on  foot.  The  English  turned  to 
charge  them  with  their  lances,  and  Randolph  drew  up  his 
men  in  close  order  to  receive  them.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
so  much  danger  that  Douglas  asked  leave  of  the  king  to 

go  and  assist  him=     The  kino*  refused  him  oermission 
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"Let  Raadolpb,"  he  said,  "redeem  his  own  fault-  I 
cannot  break  the  order  of  battle  for  his  sake  "    S  the 

Lfentrv      .  c?"  T''''   *^'  '""'"  ^""•If'J    of   Scottish 

my  heart  W.11  not  suffer  me  to  stand  fdle  and  see  R^ 
dolph  pensh-I  must  go  to  his  assistance."    He  rodf^ff 
aocordmgly ;  but  long  before  he  and  his  men  had  reached 
the  pl«.e  of  combat  they  saw  the  English  horses  tlToZ! 
off,  many  with  empty  saddles,  fediioping 

JnSthe  d'"^   ^""^'  *°   ^''   '"^°'  "  ^"dolph   has 
gamed  the  day;  smee  we  were  not  soon  enough  to  heln 

him  in  the   battle,  do  not  let   us  lessen  his  glory  bv 
approaching  the  field."  ^    ^     ^ 

The  van  of  the  English  army  now  came  in  si,.ht  and 
a  number  of  their  bravest  knights  drew  near  to  £Vh" t 
the  Scots  were  doing.  They  saw  King  Rob  rt  dreld 
m  his  armor  and  distinguished  by  a  gdd  crown  wh  J 
he  wore  over  his  helmet.  He  rode  on  a  small  ponTup 
and  down  the  ranks  of    his  army  putting  his  men  in 

S-'  tCt'  J"  "^'^  '^^'  ^  ''-'  ^^«>«-  -d"e 
steel.     When  the  king  saw  the  English  horsemen  draw 

neaiv  he  advanced  a  little  before  hfs  own  men    thatX 
might  examine  them  more  closely 

Henry  de  Bohun,  who  thought  this  would  be  a  o-ood 
opportunity  to  gain  great  fame  to  himself,  and  IT.! 
end  to  the  war,  by  killing  King  Robert.     He  acid 
".gly  spurred  his  powerful  war-horse  up  to  the  Scott'h 

denly  turned   his  pony   a  little   to  one   side    so   that 

t^JZ  r^-'  ^-  -^*  ^^0  W-point,and  wit 
th.  aco  u.  oumg  carried  past  him  by  the  career  of  his 
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horse.  But,  as  he  passed,  King  Robert  rose  up  in  his 
stirrups,  and  struck  Sir  Henry  on  the  head  with  his 
battle-ax  so  terrible  a  blow,  that  it  broke  to  pieces  his 
iron  helmet  as  if  it  had  been  a  nut-shell,  and  laid  him 
at  his  feet  a  dead  man.  This  gallant  action  was  blamecl 
by  the  Scottish  leaders,  who  thought  Bruce  ought  not  to 
have  exposed  himself  to  so  much  danger,  when  the  safety 
of  the  whole  army  depended  on  him.  The  king  only 
kept  looking  at  his  weapon,  which  was  injured  by  the 
force  of  the  blow,  and  said,  "I  have  broken  my  good 
battle-ax." 

The  next  morning,  being  the  24th  June,  at  break  of 
day,  the  battle  began  in  terrible  earnest.  The  English, 
as  they  advanced,  saw  the  Scots  getting  into  line.  The 
Abbot  of  Inchaffray  walked  through  their  ranks  bare- 
footed, and  exhorted  them  to  fight  for  their  freedom. 
They  kneeled  down  as  he  passed,  and  prayed  to  heaven 
for  victory.  King  Edward,  who  saw  this,  called  out, 
"  They  kneel  down — they  are  asking  forgiveness."  "Yes," 
said  an  English  baron,  "  but  they  ask  it  from  God,  not 
from  us — these  men  will  conquer,  or  die  upon  the  field." 

The  English  king  ordered  his  men  to  begin  the  battle. 
The  archers  then  bent  their  bows,  and  began  to  shoot  so 
closely  together,  that  the  arrows  fell  like  flakes  of  snow 
on  a  Christmas  Day.  They  killed  many  of  the  Scots, 
and  might,  as  at  Falkirk  and  other  places,  have  decided 
the  victory,  but  Bruce  was  prepared  for  them.  He  had 
in  readiness  a  body  of  men-at-arms  well  mounted,  who 
rode  at  full  gallop  among  the  archers  ;  and  as  they  had 
no  weapons  save  their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  could 
not  use  when  they  were  attacked  hand  to  hand,  they 
were  cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  the  Scottish  horse- 
men, and  thrown  into  total  confusion. 
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on  the  Scottish  no      t  T*.  '''''^''*'  ^^^  attendants 

with  blanfept!^;    I      J  r        *^"'  P^'^«  0*'  concealment 
they  c  uH  :i    Kh     ""rl,"'  ""'^  ^-^"^  --Po-  « 

victor  aLdt'thr;ir  Sk:;  ?'•'"  «•>-  -  *•>« 

-ddenl,  over  the  ^ZL^ll^^t^ZV^ZT 

r^n%-r-th--£^S^ 

him  as  far  as  Dunbar,  where  the  Fn  T  V    u    T^^^^^ 
friend   in    ih^  \V  J'^nghsh   had  still   a 

iriend   m   the  governor,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Maroh      Tl. 

.™W  .(  hi.  ilJSofc  '"""•""'■■  •"1  •  J»" 

'     ^         """-^  "^^"^^  ^«i-«  "lade  prisoners;  and 
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the  whole  of   King  Edward's  immense  army  was  dis- 
persed or  destroyed. 

The  English,  after  this  great  defeat,  were  no  longer  in 
a  condition  to  support  their  pretensions  to  be  masters  of 
Scotland,  or  to  continue,  as  they  had  done  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  to  send  armies  into  that  country  to  subdue 
it.  On  the  contrary,  they  became  scarcely  able  to  defend 
their  own  frontiers  against  Robert  Bruce  and  his  victori- 
ous  soldiers. 

Thus  did  Robert  Bruce  rise  from  the  condition  of  an 
exile,  hunted  with  blood-hounds  like  a  stag  or  beast  of 
prey,  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  sovereign,  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  and  bravest  kings 
who  then  lived.  ' 

The  nation  of  Scotland  was  also  raised  once  more  from 
the  condition  of  a  distressed  and  conquered  province  to 
that  of  a  free  and  independent  state,  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  and  subject  to  its  own  princes  ;  and  although 
the  country  was,  after  Brace's  death,  often  subjected  to 
great  loss  and  distress,  both  by  the  hostility  of  the 
English  and  by  the  unhappy  civil  wars  among  the  Scots 
themselves,  yet  they  never  afterwards  lost  the  freedom 
for  which  Wallace  had  laid  down  his  life,  and  which 
King  Robert  had  recovered  not  less  by  his  wisdom  than  by 
his  military  talents.  And  therefore  most  just  it  is,  that 
while  the  country  of  Scotland  retains  any  recollection  of 
its  history,  the  memory  of  those  brave  warriors  and  faith- 
ful patriots  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
and  honor. 


Let  your  trtuth  stand  sure,  and  the  world  is  true  ; 
Let  your  heart  keep  pure,  and  the  world  will,  too. 

— George  Houghton. 


Bruce  to  His  Troops,  etc.  ^j 

XXVIII.— BRUCE    TO  HIS   TP^r^nc*    ,.„ 

THE  BATTL/gp°^iJ#o°o'Suir°^^ 

Burns. 

Robert  Burns  (b.  175Q  d  i7or\  •   o    x. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled 

Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led'- 

Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victory ! 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour  • 

See  approach  proud  Edward's  power- 
Chains  and  slavery ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 

Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee  ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  King  and  law 

Freedom,  sword  will  strongly  dra^ 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Let  him  follow  me  i 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  I 
„f  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 

We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins 
-.ney  snail  oe  free  J 
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Fourth   Reader. 


Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Libertiy's  in  every  blow  ! 
Let  us  do,  or  die  ! 
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XXIX.— FOR  A'  THAT  AND  A'  THAT. 

Burns. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  1 
The  coward-slave,  we  pass  him  by, 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that  ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  tcils  obscure,  and  a'  that : 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin-grey,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that : 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Gude  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that, 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 
Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that. 


•^  9: 


The  Fixed  Stars. 

Then  let  ua  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that,— 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'' the  earth. 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 
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XXX.~THE  FIXED  STARS. 
Prootob. 

Richard  Anthomt  Pkootob  bon.  1837  !..i,       ^t 
work.,  chiegy  astronomical     BvlSrwS^  the  author  of  wveml  soientiSo 
popularize  the  study  of  science.  ""''"K'  «■"!  lectures  he  ha.,  heli»i  to 

The  fixed  8tar8,-that  is,  the  stars  which  keep  alwav, 
he  same  p  ace  on  the  tuning  vault  of  heaven^L  mS 
larger  bodies  than  the  planets.  Each  one  ;f  Te  S 
star.  IS  a  sun,  shining  with  its  own  light  But  they  he  sj 
far  away  that  even  when  we  look  at  a  star  w  th  a  verv 
large  telescope,  it  always  looks  like  a  point  of  lilht    Zl 

know  the  distances  at  which  a  few  of  th!  T .      ^ 

or,^  *],  t  -e  vvHicn  a  lew  ot  the  nearest  stars  lie 

a^d  that  If  our  sun  were  set  as  far  off,  he  too  would  look 
a  mere  point  of  light.     Tn  fact  he  would  not  look  neiriv 

TsomJof  t  "'"'''  ''T-    "  ^^  ^"'^  ^'  ««  &r  away 
as  some  of  those  we  see,  he  would  be  quite  lost  to  view 

glownig  ma«s  of  fiery  hot  matter,  shining  thro^hlC 
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vapors  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  known  substances. 
But  they  are  not  all  alike ;  some  are  larger,  hotter,  and 
brighter  than  others.  Some  contain  the  vapors  of  sub- 
stances which  are  either  not  present  in  others,  or  show  no 
signs  of  being  so. 

Without  a  telescope  we  can  see  at  once  about  three 
thousand  stars,  so  that  as  we  see  only  half  the  star-sphere 
at  one  time,  about  six  thousand  stars  can  be  seen  in  all. 
But  with  a  telescope,  even  a  small  one,  hundreds  of  starp 
are  seen  for  each  one  which  can  be  seen  without  a  tele- 
scope. When  we  take  a  large  telescope  thousands  more 
come  into  view.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  them.  For, 
no  matter  how  large  the  telescope  we  use,  faint  stars  are 
alwajT^s  seen,  which  with  a  larger  telescope  would  appear 
bright,  while  more  still  would  come  into  view  as  faint 
stars.  The  largest  telescope  yet  made  shows  so  many 
stars  in  every  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  it  has  been 
turned,  that  if  all  could  be  counted  there  would  be  at 
least  a  hundred  millions.  And  no  doubt  for  every  one  of 
these  stars  there  are  millions,  even  millions  of  millions, 
which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  largest  telescope  man 
can  ever  make.  When  we  think  that  each  star  is  a  sun, 
and  that  probably  each  one  has,  like  our  sun,  a  family  of 
worlds  travelling  round  it,  the  mind  is  lost  amid  these 
wonders.  They  are  real,  and  we  can  speak  of  them,  but 
we  cannot  in  the  least  conceive  them. 

Some  stars  which  look  single  are  found  with  the 
telescope  to  be  double.  In  many  of  these  cases  we  see 
two  stars  which  happen  to  lie  in  the  same  direction, 
though  one  may  be  very  much  farther  away  than  the 
other.  But  in  some  cases  the  two  stars  form  a  real  pair, 
circling  round  each  other  as  the  earth  and  moon  do.  Some- 
times the  two  stars  are  nearly  equal  in  brightness ;  in 
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other  ^es  one  is  much  smaJler  than  the  other.    Many  of 

^hen  the  stars  are  unequal  in  size.  Thus  in  some  cases 
the  larger  is  red,  the  smaller  green ;  in  some  the  larger  is 
omnge  a^d  the  smaller  b)ue ;  or  the  larger  yellow  and  the 
smaller  purple ;  and  many  other  pairs  of  colors  are  seen 
Sometimes  three,  four,  or  more  stars  are  grouped  to- 
gether, where  without  a  telescope  we  see  only  one 
Among  such  groups  the  colors  are  often  very  fine 

There  are  aJso  many  clustt  ,  „f  stars  in  the  skies. 
Thus^  there  is  a  group  called  the  Pleiades,  and  another 
called  Pr^sepe,  or  the  Beehive.  These  can  be  seen  with- 
out  a  telescope.  But  with  a  large  telescope  hundreds  of 
clusters  can  be  seen. 

Besides  these  clusters  of  stars  there  are  great  numbers 
of   faint  cloud-hke   objects,   called   nebulce.      Some  of 
these  when  seen  with  large  telescopes  are  found  to  consist 
of  thousands  of  small  stars;  but  others  are  formed  of  a 
kmd  of  bright  gas.  or  rather  of  two  or  three  gases  mixed 
together     Among  these  gases  are  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
On  a  clear  night  a  faint  streak  of  cloudy  light  can  be 
seen   forming  an  arch  round  the  heavens,  and  always 
m  the  same  position  among  the  stars.     This  is  the  Milky 
Way.    In  a  telescope  it  is  seen  to  consist  entirely  of  small 
stars,  too  small  to  be  seen  alone,  so  that  they  seem  to 
torm  a  cloud  of  faint  light. 

Some  among  the  stars  change  in  brightness.  One 
called  J/^m,  or  the  Wonderful  Star,  shines  brightly  for  a 
few  weeks,  then  fades  until  after  a  few  months  it  cannot 
be  seen ;  but  after  a  whila  it  comes  again  into  view  and 
gradually  shines  out  with  its  full  brightness, going  through 
all  these  changes  ir  about  eleven  months.  Others  change 
m  a  few  days,  som3  change  less  regularly.     One  star 
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which  was  bright  a  hundred  years  ago,  grew  much 
brighter  about  thirty  years  ago,  then  faded,  and  can  now 
be  scarcely  seen.  Others  blaze  ort  suddenly,  and  after 
shining  very  brightly  for  a  few  days,  grow  fainter  and 
vanish  from  view.  It  is  well  for  us  that  our  sun  burns 
with  a  steady  light,  and  does  not,  like  these,  shine  some- 
times with  too  much  light,  and  sometimes  with  too  little. 
Most  of  the  suns,  however,  shine  as  steadily  as  our  sun. 

The  stars  are  so  far  from  us  that  the  sun's  great  dis- 
tance itj  as  nothing  compared  with  theirs.  Light, 
which  travels  185,000  miles  in  every  second,  takes  more 
than  three  years  in  reaching  us  from  the  nearest  fixed  star, 
and  hundreds  of  years  in  reaching  us  from  some  of  the 
fainter  stars.  So  thkt  if  every  star  were  destroyed,  more 
than  three  years  would  pass  before  we  should  miss  a 
single  star,  and  hundreds  of  years  before  all  the  stars 
would  have  vanished. 

When  we  consider  these  wonders,  the  immense  num- 
ber of  the  stars,  their  infinite  variety,  the  work  they  are 
all  doing  as  suns,  the  vastness  of  the  space  through  which 
they  are  scattered,  our  own  world  seems  a  mere  atom  in 
space,  and  we  who  creep  m  it  seem  as  nothing.  As  the 
Psalmist  of  old  said  (Psalm  viii.  3,  4),  so  may  the  student 
of  the  stars  in  our  time  say, "  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens) 
the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
Thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest  him  ? " 


STnall  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts  ; 

Of  friends,  however  humble,  scorn  not  otie  ; 
The  daisy,  hy  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 

Protects  the  lingering  dewdrojtfrom  the  sun. 

—  Wordsworth. 
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To  Mary  in  Heaven. 
XXXl._TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN. 

BuRNSv 

Thoo  lingering  ster,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lov-st  to  gr^t  the  early  morn, 
A^m  thoa  usherest  in  the  day 

MyMa^fron.n,yso„lwa/tom. 
O  Mary  I  dear  departed  shade  I 

See  St  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 
Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  b«ast , 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget 
C»n  I  forget  the  hallowed  grore, 

Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  n,e;. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  I 
Etenuty  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embraee- 

Ah  1  little  thought  we 'twaa  our  last  I 

Ayr,  gnrgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O  erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  «,«„  . 
The  fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar     ^^^ 
XVmed  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene  • 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  pressed        ' 

The  birds  sang  love  on  eveiy  spray,- 
Tin  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 
Proclaimed  the  speed  of  wingM  day. 

^'!L°d*f  ''r  f »««  my  memo,^  waie^ 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  I 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
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My  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Wliere  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  1 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  1 


XXJai.— FLOW  GENTLY,  SWEET  APTON. 

Burns. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise  ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou  stockdove  whose  echo  resounds  through  the  glen, 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den. 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear, — 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighboring  hills. 

Far  marked  with  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  rills, — 

There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 

My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

'  How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow, — 
There,  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea. 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides ; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave. 
As  gathering  sweet  flow'rets  she  stems  thy  clear  wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gantly,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 
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XXXIII.-THE  SKYLARK. 

Hooa. 
James  Hogo  (b.  1770  .^   i«^p;\   *      v    . 
K- X,«  Scotch  pedant  niS'if  ^"Ib  de  L  """"  ""  ^^^  ^^'"''*  '''^9'- 
I'rS^r*'' R^'^lf"^  '""^  •»  ««"ectinTballaa8fSthV^^^  acquaintance  of 

tales.     He  was  a  contributor  to   nhZu    \i      I'  \^°^^^^^on  of  ballad  a  nnH 
wrote  sonf^s  of  much  beauty        ^^«''*'^«'>^  a"d  other  I^riodicak     He  aS 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

BJithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  I 

tmhlem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place- 
Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud  • 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
Oerthe  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim       ' 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  Lway  1 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 
liow  m  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  I 
Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place— 
Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 
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XXXIV. -DEATH  OP  LITTLE  NELL. 

DiOKENS. 

Little  Nell  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  brautiful  of  Dickens'  creations. 
She  is  the  heroine  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  and  in  represented  as  the  con- 
stant attendant  of  her  grandfather,  an  affectionate,  but  weak  old  man,  with 
a  passion  for  gambling.  The  story  of  her  troubled  life  and  early  death  is 
one  of  the  most  touching  in  English  literature. 

She  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free 
from  trace  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed  a 
creature  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the 
breath  of  life  ;  not  one  who  had  lived  and  suffered  death. 
Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there  some  winter 
berries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had  been 
used  to  favor.  "  When  I  die,  put  near  me  something  that 
has  loved  the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above  it  always." 
These  were  her  words. 

She  was  dead.  Dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell,  was 
dead.  Her  little  bird — a  poor,  slight  thing  the  pressure 
of  a  finger  would  have  crushed — was  stirring  nimbly  in 
its  cage ;  and  the  strong  heart  of  its  child-mistress  was 
mute  and  motionless  forever.  Where  were  the  traces  of 
her  early  cares,  her  sufferings,  and  fatigues  ?  All  gone. 
Sorrow  was  dead  indeed  in  hei",  but  peace  and  perfect 
happiness  were  born  ;  imaged  in  her  tranquil  beauty  and 
profound  repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  'here,  unaltered  in  this 
change.  Yes.  The  old  fireside  had  smiled  upon  that 
same  sweet  face;  it  had  passed,  like  a  dream,  through 
haunts  of  misery  and  care ;  at  the  door  of  the  poor  school- 
master on  the  summer  evening,  before  the  furnace-fire 
upon  the  cold,  wet  night,  at  the  still  bedside  of  the  dying 
boy,  there  had  been  the  same  mild  and  lovely  look.  So 
shall  we  know  the  angels  in  their  majesty,  after  death. 


Death  or  Little  Nell.  iqi 

The  old  man  held  one   languid  arm  in  his   and  had 

w"  dit      F       "'.''''''  '^-^  '""  ""•  '■>-"«>'  -"  their 
wandermgf      Ever  and  anon  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  • 

then  hugged  it  to  his  breast  again,  murmuring  that  it  was' 
warmer  now;  and.  as  he  said  it.  he  looked  fn  agony T 
those  who  stood  around,  as  if  imploring  them  to  h^^et^ 
She  was    dead,   and  past  all  help,  or  need  of   he  p 
The  ancient  rooms  she  had  seemed  to  fill  with  life  even 

tild  the"""  rrr'  '"*-*•'«  «"<»-  «>-"ai 

o^ml7XT\t"^f  gladdened-the  noiseless  haunts 
ot  many  a  thoughtful  hour-the  paths  she  had  trodden 

It  IS  not,    said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  bent  down 
to  k,ss  her  oa  the  cheek,  and  gave  his  tears  free  vent  "  t 
s  not  on  earth  that  Heaven's  justice  ends.     Thilk  tha 
earth  is.  compared  with  the  world  to  which  heryoung  spW 
has  winged  its  early  flight;  and  say.  if  one  delfberlte 

h^balTowt      h°'n  *°"^^  """"^  ''''  ^^-^  -"'^^ 
ner  back  to  hfe.  which  of  us  would  utter  it  i " 

When  morning    came,   and    they  could  speak    more 

SaViir  ""^^^^ "' ''-''  ^^^-  *^^  '^-'^  •>-  ^^ 

hef at  ttff'"''",,''''' ■*^''  ^'^'-     "^^'y  -«™  ^H  ''bout 
her  at  the  time  knowing  that  the  end  was  drawing  on 

fo  her'in  T  "^^  '''''''"'^-     ^"^^^  "^"^  ^^^  -^  ^'^^^ 
rep   on  si;  ''t'T  T"°"  "'  ''''  "^'"'  ''"^  as  the  hours 

tamtly  uttered  in  her  dreams,  that   they  were  of  her. 

kbdlv    for     V.     ^r       ""^  ^'^    ^'^^'^    '™<i  "^^d   tl""" 
kindly,  for  she  often  said  "God  bless  you!"  with  great 
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tervor.  Waking,  she  never  wandered  in  her  mind  but 
once,  and  that  was  of  beautiful  music,  which  she  said,  was 
in  the  air.     God  knows.     It  may  have  been. 

Opening  her  eyes  at  last,  from  a  very  quiet  sleep, 
she  begged  that  they  would  kiss  her  once  again.  That 
done,  she  turned  to  the  old  man  with  a  lovely  smile  upon 
her  face— such,  they  said,  as  they  had  never  seen,  and 
never  could  forget— and  clung  with  both  her  arms  about 
his  neck.  They  did  not  know  that  she  was  dead,  at 
first. 

She  had  never  murmured  or  complained ;  but,  with 
a  quiet  mind,  and  manner  quite  unaltered — save  that  she 
every  day  became  more  earnest  and  more  grateful  to 
them— faded  like  tjhe  light  upon  a  summer's  evening. 
The  child  who  had  been  her  little  friend  came  there, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  with  an  offering  of  dried 
flowers  which  he  asked  them  to  lay  upon  her  breast.  He 
begged  hard  to  see  her,  saying  that  he  would  be  very  quiet, 
and  that  they  need  not  fear  his  being  alarmed,  for  he  had 
sat  alone  by  his  young  brother  all  day  long  when  ?ie 
was  dead,  and  had  felt  glad  to  be  so  near  him.  They  let 
him  have  his  wish ;  and  indeed  he  kept  his  word,  and 
was,  in  his  childish  way,  a  lesson  to  them  all. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  old  man  had  not  spoken  once — 
except  to  her— or  stirred  from  the  bedside.  But  when  he 
saw  her  little  favorite,  he  was  moved  as  they  had  not  seen 
him  yet,  and  made  as  though  he  would  have  him  come 
nearer.  Then,  pointing  to  the  bed,  he  burst  into  tears  for 
the  first  time,  and  they  who  stood  by,  knowing  that  the 
sight  of  this  child  had  done  him  good,  left  them  alone 
together. 

Soothing  him  with  his  artless  talk  of  her,  the  child 
persuaded  him  to  take  some  rest,  to  walk  abroad,  to  do 
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alm.^t  as  he  desired  him.  And  when  the  day  came  on 
which  must  remove  her  in  her  earthly  shape  fromearthlv 
eycs  forever,  he  led  him  away,  that  he  might  not  know 
when  she  was  taken  from  him.  Thoy  were  to  gather 
tresh  leaves  and  berries  for  her  bed. 

And   now  the  bell-the  bell  she  had  so  often  heard 
by  mght  and  day,  and  listened  to  with  solemn  pleasure 
almost  as  a  hvmg  voice-rung  its  remorseless  toll  for  her 
so  young    so   beautiful,    so  good.      Decrepit  age,  and 
vigorous  hfe  and  blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy, 
poured   forth- on   crutches,  in  the  pride  of  health  and 
strength,  m  the  full  blush  of  promise,  in  the  mere  dawn  of 
life-to   gather  round  her  tomb.     Old  men  were  there 
whose  eyes  were  dim  and  senses  faiUng;  grandmoth.,^, 
who  might  have  died  ten  years  ago,  and  still  been  old 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  palsied-the  living  dead 
in  many  shapes  and  forms-to  see  the  closing  of  that 
early  grave.  ^ 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now,  pure  as 

...T]^:  '"  '°°^  "'''*■  '^^^'^'^  it-whose  day  on 
earth  had  been  as  fleeting.  Under  the  porch,  where  she 
had  sat  when  Heaven  in  its  mercy  brought  her  to  that 
peacefu^  spot,  she  passed  again;  and  the  old  church 
received  her  in  its  quiet  shade. 

They  carried  her  to  one  old  nook,  where  she  had 
many  and  many  a  time  sat  musing,  and  laid  their  burden 
softly  on  the  pavement.  The  light  streamed  on  it  through 
the  colored  wmdow-a  window,  where  the  boughs  of  trees 
were  ever  rustling  in  the  summer,  and  where  the  birds 
sang  sweetly  all  day  long.  With  every  breath  of  air  that 
stirred  among  those  branches  in  the  sunshine,  some  tremb- 
Img,  changmg  light  would  fall  upon  her  grave. 

Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust !    Many 
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a  young  hand  dropped  in  its  little  wreath,  many  a  stifled 
sob  was  heard.  S(  .ne— and  they  were  not  a  few— knelt 
down.     All  were  sincere  and  truthful  in  their  sorrow. 

The  service  done,  the  mourners  stood  apart,  and  the 
villagers  closed  round  to  look  into  the  grave  before  the 
pavement-stone  should  be  replaced.     One  called  to  mind 
how  he  had  seen  her  sitting  on  that  very  spot,  and  how  her 
book  had  fallen  on  her  lap,  and  she  was  gazing,  with  a 
pensive  face,  upon  the  sky.     Another  told  how  he  had 
wondered  much  that  one  so  delicate  as  she  should  be  so 
bold ;  how  she  had  never  feared  to  enter  the  church  alone 
at  night,  but  had  loved  to  linger  there  when  all  was  quiet, 
and  even  to  climb  the  tower  stair,  with  no  more  light  than 
that  of  the  moonrays,  stealing  through  the  loop-holes  in 
the  thick  old  wall.    A  whisper  went  about  among  the 
oldest,  that  she  had  seen  and  talked  with  angels;  and 
when  they  called  to  mind  how  she  had  looked,  and  spoker, 
and  her  early  death,  some  thought  it  might  be  so,  indeed.' 
Thus  coming  to  the  grave  in  little  knots,  and  glancing 
down,  and  giving  place   to  others,  and  falling  off  in 
whispering  groups  of  three  or  four,  the  church  was  cleared 
in  time,  of  all  but  the  sexton  and  the  mourning  friends. 

They  saw  the  vault  covered,  and  the  stone  fixed 
down.  Then,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  had  come  on, 
and  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  place! 
when  the  bright  moon  poured  in  her  light  on  tomb  and 
monument,  on  pillar,  wall,  and  arch,  and  most  of  all,  it 
seemed  to  them,  upon  her  quiet  grave— in  that  calm  time, 
when  outward  things  and  inward  thoughts  teem  with 
assurances  of  immortality,  and  worldly  hopes  and  fears 
are  humbled  in  the  dust  before  them— then,  with  tranquil 
and  submissive  hearts  they  turned  away,  and  left  the  child 
with  God. 
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XXXV.-RESIGNATION. 

LowaFELLOW. 

Thebb  i,  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  1  ' 

llere  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended 
■But  has  one  vacant  chair ! 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying 

And  mournings  for  the  dead ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  c^in. 

Will  not  be  comforted.  ^ 

^Not^'^'lir"*-     ^•'^'o -™™  afflictions 
Not  from  the  ground  arise, 

But  oftentimes  oelestUl  benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

^7^«  T  "^""'^  *''""'«''  *''«  '-^^  and  vapors  ■        ' 
Amid  these  earthly  damps,-  P""  ' 

What  seem  to  us  but  sad  funereal  tapers 
May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps.  ' 

There  is  no  death  i     Whaf  oo« 

This  life  of  ^ortalWeal'"^^"'^'™"^'"-'- 


Whose  portal  we  call  death. 
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She  is  not  dead, — the  child  of  our  affection, — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution. 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild, 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child ; 

But  a  fair  maiden  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 
^•Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times  impetuous  with  emotion, 

And  anguish  long  suppress'd, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves,  moaning  like  the  ocean, 

That  cannot  bt  at  rest, 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay, — 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grisf  that  must  have  way. 
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XXXVI.-THE  BLACK  PRINCE  AT  CRESSY. 

Dean  Stanibt. 

man  ot  the  Church  of  England  &„  h?]  '"''"'°<f»«'>«d  clergy: 
renews  and  magazine.,  he  wrote  theoWiS  wLE",^™'.  "<>■"  Wbutionsto 
t.oal  histories  all  liberal  in  their  t^aSl  ZHlh"?"™' "'*  «"<=lMia«- 
knowledge^  ke  became  Dean  of  wSh;»?i''i°'";S?«  ^reat  fulness  of 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  he  published  hi.  ff^,'  '  , '.",  '*^-  I"  18M,  while 
from  which  the  following  Con  hi  blef  Sgd     '~^''  "^  Cruh-bZ, 

I  SHALL  not  undertake  to  describe  the  whole  fi<rht  .* 
Cress^,  but  wiU  call  your  attention  brie%  t  '  he  que, 
tK>ns  which  every  one  ought  to  ask  himselff  if  he  wlhi 
to   understand   anything   about  any    bat  le    wLT  vt^ 

ought?  thirdly,  how  was  it  won?  aad  fourthly  what 
was  the  result  of  it?    And  to  this  I  must  add  L  th^ 
present   instance,  what  part    was   taken   in  it   by   tie" 
Pnuco  now  following  his  father  as  a  young  knight  L  ' 
his  first  great  campaign  ?  "-uignc,  in 

_  The  first  of  these  questions  involves  the  second  also 
tells  us  why  it  was  fought.    And  this  is  one  of  the  manv 

SL  e1  H  °'  '^"'"T  ^^"^-^P-^^  together  wUh 
history.  Each  helps  us  to  understand  the  other.  Edward 
had  ravaged  Nonnandy,  and  reached  the  very  gate^f 
Pans,  and  Was  retreating  towards  Flandei.,  when^he  wi 
overtaken  by  the  French  King,  Philip,  who,  with  a^ 
immense  army,  had  determined  to  cut  him  off  entirely 
and  so  put  an  end  to  the  war.  ^' 

With  difficulty,  and  by  the  L.ppy  accident  of  a  low 

himself  withm  his  own  maternal  inherit„,nc«  •  ..^  *«- 
inao  special  reason  he  encamped  near  the  forest  of  Cressv 
tilteen  miles  north-east  of  Abbeville.    "  I  am  "  he  said 
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'■'  on  the  right  heritage  of  Madam,  my  mother,  which  was 
given  her  in  dowry ;  I  will  defend  it  against  my  adver- 
sary, Philip  of  Valoiy." 

It  was  on  Saturday  the  28th  of  August,  1346,  and 
it  was  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  battle  com- 
menced. It  always  helps  us  better  to  imagine  any 
remarkable  event,  when  we  know  at  what  ^ime  of  the 
day  or  night  it  took  place ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  of 
great  importance,  because  it  helps  us  at  once  to  answer 
the  question  we  asked — how  was  the  battle  won  ? 

The  French  army  had  advanced  from  Abbeville,  after 
a  hard  day's  march  to  overiake  the  retiring  enemy.  All 
along  the  road,  and  flooding  the  hedgeless  plains  which 
bordered  the  road,  the  army,  swelled  by  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  rolled  along,  crying,  "  Kill !  kill !"  drawing 
their  swords,  and  thinking  they  were  sure  of  their  prey. 
What  the  French  King  chiefly  relied  upon  (besides  his  great' 
numbers)  was  the  troop  of  fifteen  thousand  cross- bowmen 
from  Genoa.  These  were  made  to  stand  in  front ;  when, 
just  as  the  engagement  was  about  to  take  place,  one  of 
those  extraordinary  incidents  occurred,  which  often  turn 
the  fate  of  battles,  as  they  do  of  human  life  in  general. 

A  tremendous  storm  gathered  from  the  west,  and 
broke  in  thunder,  and  rain,  and  hail,  on  the  field  of  battle; 
the  sky  was  darkened,  and  the  horror  was  increased  by 
the  hoarse  cries  of  crows  and  ravens,  which  fluttered 
before  the  storm,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Italian  bowmen,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  these  north- 
ern tempests.  And  when  at  last  the  sky  had  cleared, 
and  they  prepared  their  crossbows  to  shoot,  the  strings 
had  been  so  wet  by  the  rain  that  they  could  not  draw 
them. 
By  this  time,  the  evening  sun  streamed  out  in  full 
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splendor  over  the  black  clouds  of  tf.„        . 
in  their  face.,-   and  ^t  T.  ^^'^"^  ^^y-^S^^ 

archer,  who  1  ad  kept  the L  I"'  ""■""'  '''  ^"^'^'^ 
^to™.  and  so  had  tht  X  d^;  uTth'"™""  ''" 
SO  fast  and  thick  fh«f  fi,^      ^    ^'        ^  ^^^^^  arrows 

"•~  «.  gral  ih.,  n.  j,j,  „,  ,^,  P*™  ""I  ™f.«on 

-ip;s.r„:rn;r:::-^^^^^^^^^ 

re:iT:sra™ivt-"'-/r^^^^^^^^^^ 

this  was,  that\  :«  K^Jof  llT'^  f  u'  ^"^^  ^^'"°"  "^ 
destroying  the  En  J  2  wf  thit  he  h'T  "• '^"^  "" 
sacred   banner  of  FrancT  fL  x       ^"^  ""''^^  ">« 

broidered  with  .oM^LTercrileftt  S  "^'"-  ^'"- 
sign  that  no  quarter  would  be  givin   and^W  T'l-''  " 

-  to  falUnUCTe^iSj-^^^^^ 

^tm  "tot^Teen  :„!"""?'  "'  ""'*  *"«  ^''^  *«-  i. 

K.ng.  for  whTerr  eal^'^^aL  !f  "".^'^  '^'''  *"« 
the  young  Prince  whr);.!.K  ,^"'''"'''«'^'  ^^Ist 
before,  Jnt  fo  l;d  w^th  h  '"  ^"'^^'''^  "^  """"b 
tbe  very  thicke  t  o^tr.  f  '  <=°»Panions  in  arms  into 
that  the  vi eSy  was   Sj.r'^  "">?  1>-  ^'ber  saw 
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moment:  he  was  wounded  and  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  was  only  saved  by  Richard  de  Beaumont,  who 
carried  the  great  banner  of  Wales,  throwing  the  banner 
over  the  boy  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  standing 
upon  it  till  ho  had  driven  back  the  assailants. 

The  assailants  were  driven  back  ;  and  far  through  the 
long  summer  evening,  and  deep  into  the  summer  night, 
the  battle  raged.  It  was  not  till  all  was  dark  that  the 
Prince  and  his  companions  halted  from  their  pursuit ;  and 
then  huge  fires  and  torches  were  lit  up,  that  the  King 
might  see  where  they  were.  And  then  took  place  that 
touching  interview  between  the  father  and  the  son ;  the 
King  embracing  the  boy  in  front  of  the  whole  army,  by  the 
red  light  of  the  bla/^ng  fires,  and  saying,  "  Sv^eet  son,  God 
give  you  good  j^erseverance /  you  are  my  true  son;  right 
royally  have  you  acquitted  yourself  this  day,  and  worthy 
are  you  of  a  crown."  And  the  young  Prince,  after  the 
reverential  manner  of  those  times,  bowed  to  the  ground, 
and  gave  all  the  honor  to  the  King,  his  father.  The 
next  day  the  King  walked  over  the  field  of  carnage  with 
the  Prince,  and  said,  "  What  think  you  of  a  battle,  is  it 
an  agreeable  game  V 

The  general  result  of  the  battle  was  the  deliverance 
of  the  English  army  from  a  most  imminent  danger, 
and  subsequently  the  conquest  of  Calais,  which  the  King 
immediately  besieged  and  won,  and  which  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  English  from  that  day  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  From  that  time  the  Prince  became  the 
darling  of  the  English,  and  the  terror  of  the  French ; 
and,  whether  from  this  terror,  or  from  the  black  armor 
which  he  wore  on  that  day,  and  which  contrasted  with 
the  fairness  of  his  complexion,  he  was  called  by  them 
'''  l^  Prince  Noir  —The  Black  Prince— and  froni  them  the 
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XXXVII.-THE  BELL  OP  ATRI. 

Longfellow. 
,        At  Atri  in  Abruzzo,  a  small  town 

Of  ancient  Roman  date,  but  scant  renown  - 
One  of  those  little  places  that  have  run^ 

ff  ;?*''«"'".  beneath  the  blazing  sun 
And  then  sat  down  to  rest,  as  if  to  L 

Ihe  Re  Giovanni,  now  unknown  to  fame 
So  many  „.„  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  e 

Wfr  'f  '""^  •"  "•«  -arket-placr^' 
^eneath  a  roof,  projecting  some  small  space 

The™V  r'""^'  from  the  sun  and  ra  f    ' 
Then  rode  he  through  the  streets  with  a    hi,  .    • 
And,  with  *he  binct  „t  *  »  "nn  au  nis  train, 

,     an   ne  blast  of  trumpets  loud  and  lonir 
Made  proclamation,  that  whenever  wrong       *     ' 

Was  done  to  any  man,  he  should  but  rinf 
The  great  bell  in  the  square,  and  he,  the  king 
Would  cause  the  syndic  to  decide  thereon  ^' 
Such  was  the  proclamation  of  King  John. 
How  s^ift  th„  ^^pp^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  • 

What  wrongs  were  righted,  need  not  he«  be  said 
^uffice  It  that,  as  all  things  must  decay 
..»  aempen  rope  at  length  was  worn  away 
Unrnvelled  at  the  end,  and  strand  by  st™!;d 
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Loosened  and  wasted  in  the  ringer's  hand, 
Till  one,  who  noted  this  in  passing  by, 
Mended  the  rope  with  braids  of  briony, 
Ro  that  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine 
Hung  like  a  votive  garland  at  a  shrine. 

By  chance  it  happened  that  in  Atri  dwelt 
A  knight,  with  spur  on  heel  and  sword  in  belt, 
Who  loved  to  hunt  the  wild-boar  in  the  woods. 
Who  loved  his  falcons  with  their  crimson  hoods. 
Who  loved  his  hounds  and  horses,  and  all  sports 
And  prodigalities  of  camps  and  courts, — 
Loved,  or  had  loved  them  ;  for  at  last  grown  old, 
His  only  passion  was  the  love  of  gold. 

He  sold  his  horses,  sold  his  hawks  and  hounds, 
Rented  his  vineyards  and  his  garden-grounds, 
Kep+  but  one  steed,  his  favorite  steed  of  all. 
To  starve  and  shiver  in  a  naked  stall. 
And  day  by  day  sat  brooding  in  his  chair. 
Devising  plans  how  best  to  hoard  and  spare. 

At  length  he  said,  "  What  is  the  use  or  need 
To  keep  at  my  own  cost  this  lazy  steed. 
Eating  his  head  off  in  my  stables  here. 
When  rents  are  low  and  provender  is  dear  ? 
Let  him  go  feed  upon  the  public  ways  ; 
I  want  him  only  for  the  holidays." 
So  the  old  steed  was  turned  into  the  heat 
Of  the  long,  lonely,  silent,  shadeless  street ; 
And  wandered  in  suburban  lanes  forlorn, 
Barked  at  by  dogs,  and  torn  by  brier  and  thorn. 

One  afternoon,  as  in  that  sultry  clime 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  summer-time, 

With  bolted  doors  and  window-shutters  closed, 

The  inhabitants  of  Atri  slept  or  dozed  ; 
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The  loud  alarum  of  the  accusing  bell  I 

«e  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  beneath  its  shade 
No  shape  of  human  form  of  woman  bo™  ' 
BuU  poor  steed  dejected  and  forlorn, 

Who  w.th  uplifted  head  and  eager  eye 
Was  tugg,ng  at  the  vines  of  briony 

He  c    Is  ft  iust^f"?'  ^'"''  '*^  "'  '^^  '■ 
Anrf  .I      "\^  '  """°S  '<"•"  distressed. 

And  pleads  h,s  cause  a«  loudly  as  the  besV" 

Meanwhile  from  street  and  lane  a  noisy  crowd 

A^d  told  the  story  of  the  wretched  beast 

With  much  gesticulation  and  appeal 
To  heathen  gods,  in  their  excessive  .eal. 
The  kmght  was  called  and  questioned ;  in  r*p,v 
D.d  not  confess  the  fact,  did  not  deny        ^' 

T^ated  the  matter  as  a  pleasant  jest, 

And  se   at  naught  the  syndic  and  the  rest 

Mamte.n„g  in  an  angry  undertone. 

That  he  should  do  what  pleased  him  with  his  own. 
And  thereupon  the  syndic  gravely  read 
The  proclamation  of  the  king ;  then  said  : 
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'*  Pride  goeth  forth  on  horseback  grand  and  gay, 

But  cometh  back  on  foot,  and  begs  its  way  ; 

Fame  is  the  fragrance  of  heroic  deeds, 

Of  flowers  of  chivalry,  and  not  of  weeds  ! 

These  are  familiar  proverbs  ;  but  I  fear 

They  never  yet  have  reached  your  knightly  ear. 

What  fair  reno\/n,  what  honor,  what  repute. 

Can  come  to  you  for  starving  this  poor  brute  ? 

He  who  serves  well,  and  speaks  not,  merits  more 

Than  they  who  clamor  loudest  at  the  door. 

Therefore  the  law  decrees  that  as  this  steed 

Served  you  in  youth,  henceforth  you  shall  take  heed 

To  comfort  his  old  age,  and  to  provide 

Shelter  in  stall,  and  food,  and  field  beside." 


The  knight  withdrew  abashed  ;  the  people  all 
Led  home  the  steed  in  triumph  to  his  stall. 
The  king  heard  and  approved,  and  laughed  in  glee, 
And  cried  aloud  :  "  Right  well  it  pleaseth  me  ! 
Church-bells  at  best  but  ring  us  to  the  door ; 
But  go  not  into  mass ;  my  bell  doth  more ; 
It  cometh  intb  court  and  pleads  the  cause 
Of  creatures  dumb  and  unknown  to  the  laws  ; 
And  this  shall  make,  in  every  Christian  clime, 
The  Bell  of  Atri  famous  for  all  time." 


To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

— Shakespeare. 
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XXXVIII.-THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


iRVlNa. 


calm  kepUhe  vessels LL^^^^^^^^  "^T  ^P-fou.d 

a  short  distance  of  theTand  oT-K  ??^"^  "^'''  ^''"" 
the  9th  September,  a  brt  sp^  1 1  dtfh'""'^^' 
oUhe^da,  the  hei,h^  of  .e^o  ,^^71^ t^X 

On  losing  sight  of  this  laat  trace  of  ll.„^   .1.    ,. 
of  the  crews  failed  them      Tl.  ,  ,       '  **  "^^^rts 

taken  leave  of  the  worTd    ^ZJT  ^'"^"^'^  *°  '^--^ 
dear  to  the  heart  oTt  ^  *'"''"  ^"^  everything 

itself;  before  trmevTz^^hT""'^'  'r''^'  ^"-*'  W« 
peril.  Many  of  t^e  2Id  "5  ""'  f  T'  '"y^*^'^'  ""^ 
broke  into  i„d  W^r  Thf  aV"";  ■""  ^"""^ 
soothe  their  mstress  and  I  .   ""t,  ^'J'"'™'   tried   to 

glorious  anticipItLns  "''""■'  *''^'"  ^""^  ^s  own 

intfj  oTth:  idetlShi^r-^  ^^"^^"  ^•'^ 

-t  to  west  l^tween  the  trolf  WitTtrf^  '"■" 
breeze  they  were  wafted  gently  but  ^^  ^M  ^^^""'""^ 
q»  1  sea.  so  that  for  manfdZ  ."l?"'''^"?."-."  *-- 
-As    the   da., 


many  days  they  did  not  shift  a  sail 

or^w  began  to^  grow  TxtrlT   ""^  '^'"'   '"''"^''-  "s 
S  grow  extremely  uneasy  at  the  length  of 
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the  voyage.  They  had  advanced  much  farther  west  than 
ever  man  had  sailed  before,  and  still  they  continued  daily 
leaving  vast  tracts  of  ocean  behind  them,  and  pressing 
onward  into  that  apparently  boundless  waste  of  waters. 
Even  the  gentle  breeze  uniformly  aft,  was  conjured  by 
their  fears  into  a  cause  of  alarm,  for  they  began  to 
imagine  that  the  wind  in  these  seas  might  always  pre- 
vail from  the  east,  and  if  so,  would  never  permit  their 
return  to  Spain.  They  were  full  of  vague  terrors,  and 
harassed  their  commander  by  incessant  murmurs.  They 
fed  each  other's  discontent,  gathering  together  in  little 
knots,  and  stirring  up  a  spirit  of  mutiny.  There  was 
great  danger  of  their  breaking  forth  into  open  rebellion, 
and  compelling  Columbus  to  turn  back.  In  their  secret 
conferences  they  exclaimed  against  him  as  a  mad  des- 
perado, and  even  talked  of  throwing  him  into  the  sea. 

The  situation  of  Columbus  was  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  critical.  In  proportion  as  he  approached  the 
regions  where  he  expected  to  find  land,  the  impatience  of 
his  crew  increased.  Columbus  was  not  ignorant  of  their 
mutinous  disposition,  but  he  still  maintained  a  serene  and 
steady  countenance,  soothing  some  with  gentle  words, 
endeavoring  to  work  upon  the  pride  or  avarice  of  others, 
and  openly  threatenincr  the  rebellious  with  punishment, 
should  they  do  anything  t>o  iiinder  the  voyage. 

On  the  7th  of  Ociober,  hav^iiig  observed  great  flocks 
of  small  field-birds  going  towards  the  southwest,  and 
knowing  that  the  Portuguese  navigators  had  discovered 
most  of  their  islands  by  following  the  flights  of  birds, 
Columbus  determined  to  alter  his  course  to  the  direction 
in  which  ho  saw  the  birds  fly.  For  three  days  they  stood 
in  this  direction,  and  the  farther  they  went  the  more 
encouraging  were  the  signs  of  land. 
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upon  turning  I,omc.ard  and  gJZl  7^"^  ""''^"^ 
hopeless.     Columb.m   tried   fn  /  IT     "  '"'•^*»®  *« 

words  and  pro^ise^  of  ^ XC/s^'C  r:'  «?"« 
tl'ey  only  increased  in  clamor  h!^l         but  finding  that 

He  toid  them  it  wa.  uJeTe  s  t!  ,  V'*"''^"'^  '""«• 

had  been  sent  bv  t^T  "'"'''  *«  expedition 

happen   what   miht   br""'^"  '"  ^"'^  '^'  ^"*-^'  ""'i. 

enterprisa  ^  '        ^''°"'''  aceon,plish  the 

Columbus  was  now  nf   .^r^i:l«   j  /» 
ana  his  situation  Teal  1"^""  "l*  f,  --' 
proofs  of  land  being  near  were  Inch  on  th^tr     ^  ]'* 
a^  no  longer  to  admit  of  doubt      R»-^  '"°*  ^''^ 

river-weeds,  they  saw  a  tlr?  branfh "t  b  '"""''•°' 
then  they  picked  nn  «  v..  i  i? .         ^  ^^^'"^^'^  ^^  i*; 

a  staff  aftiSy  carved  Gir  "T""''  '"'■ '"'°-  ''"' 
way  to  sanguine'^.xpecLtion  T  .t  """'  "^  """  ^ave 
;nade  an  iufpressiveCrlrto  h'fs  Tj^ZaT'T 

thought  itprobabletheywouldmakelSa^ttt^^^^^^^ 

At  sunset  they  had  stood  again  to  the  Z7,^ 

were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a  ^1  rate     7h\>-'^ 

keeping  the  lead  from  her  superior Tuinf  V  /      '''" 

was  closed  that  nieht     A ,  th^         ■       i  ^"     ^°'  *°  *?« 

hus  took  his  statiotn  tt   Z  ^tl" S^ •  ^''"'"; 

ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  hortn  ^  1    *  ^'''''■ 

an  intense  and  unremitting  wafch    XuTtr'"!    H^ 

thought  he  beheld  a  light  |limmerinltn   ^''^'^^  ^' 

^^  his  eager  hope^s  J,u2::itlVJT::- 
gentleman  near  him  anrl  ,-r.^„:.^j  ._ ,    -,       .       "^^  ^  * 

alight;  the  iatterr;pSdthirdirTh:;::H:::; 
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or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and  passing  gleams,  Uo  .. 
it  were  a  torch  of  some  fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  with 
the  waves,  or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shore,  borne 
up  and  down  as  he  walked  from  house  to  house. 

They  continued   their  course  until  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  gun  from  the  Finta  gave  the  joyful  signal 
of  land.      It  was   now  clearly  seen  about  two   leagues 
distant ;  whereupon  they  took  in  sail,  and  lay  to,  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  dawn.     It  was  on  Friday  morning, 
the  12th  of  October,  tlmt  Columbus  first  beheld  the  New 
World.     As  the  day  dawned,  he  saw  before  him  a  level 
island,  several  leagues  in  extent,  and  covered  with  trees 
like  a  continual  orchard.      Though  apparently  unculti- 
vated, it  was   populous,  for  the  inhabitants  were  seen 
issuing  from  all  parts  of  the  woods,  and  running  to  the 
shore.     They  were  perfectly  naked,  and,  as  they  stood 
gazing  at   the   ships,  appeared   by  their   attitudes  and 
gestures  to  be  lost  in  astonishment. 

Columbus  made  signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor, 
and  the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed.  He  entered  his 
own  boat,  richly  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  holding  the  royal 
standard.  As  he  approached  the  shore,  he  was  delighted 
with  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal  trans- 
parency of  the  sea,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
vegetation.  On  landing  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears 
of  joy.^  His  example  was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose 
hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. Columbus,  then  rising,  drew  his  sword,  displayed 
the  royal  standard,  and  took  solemn  possession  of  the 
island  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  giving  it 
the  name  of  San  Salvador. 
The   feelings   of  the   crew    now   burst   forth   in   the 
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A  Psalm  of  Life.  ,, 

who  had  been  the^oltn  .  ""^  ^''  '"'"''^-  Those 
now  the  mo«t  devoteTaL  r"'  '""'  *"^'^"'^"*  ^«- 
who  had  outrageTh  i  bv  Z  '"""f  "•  '^''"^  ''^  *-« 
at  his  feet.  beggW  Zdon  1  T^t""''  """  <=^°'"='"^'J 
caused  him,  and  p^S  "t^e  J  ,  '  *™"''''^  ^''^^  ^^^ 
future.  P'on^'smg  the  Mmdest  obedience  for  the 

horizon,  or  had   descendeZf       ^T'""''"*'   W"»d  the 
wings,  accompanied  Sii'r-  ''"'^.  °°  *''-'•  ^-P'^ 
that  these  r.Lelt^Zj^ZV'^,^^'"'^-'   """^ 
raiment  of  various  colore  Jrel^^Z  ^Z    ?"?  ^'^^''  "^ 
.    Columbus  supposed  We  f  t  wt  ]1^.  ■*'^^- 
island  at  the  western  extremit^Z  rl      ^""^""^   "'^  *» 
the  adjoining  inlands  werl  ^  K  '    "'  '^  ^*  ""^ 
the  natives,  Indians,  an  appeUa  ion     I  Tu  '  ^"'^''''  ^"'^ 
extended  to  all  the  aboriS  oUhett  trM^^  '^^" 

XXXIX.-A  PSALM  OF  LIFE 

^t  the  Wo/  «e  ,«„,  „„„  ,„^  „  ,.^^^;^^ 

Longfellow. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

L-ife  IS  but  an  empty  dream  1 " 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
I'ife  is  real !  Life  is  earnest  ' 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

a  art,  to  aust  returnest," 
Was  not  spoken  of  these  il. 
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Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  fai  oher  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muflled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 


ilM 


Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present  ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time  ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  Life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  ship-wrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 


■^  i 

I'.      J' 

li 


Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
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XL.-BIN(J  OUT,  WILD  BELLS. 

Tennyson. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light  • 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night  : 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  Jie. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  • 

Ihe  year  is  going,  let  him  go  • 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  tAie. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  • 

Rm^' out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor,  ^ 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 

Ring  in  tiie  nobler  modes  of  life 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws ' 


'     ii 
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Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  • 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

• 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  tl^e  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darknest  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


[s„i/ 
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XLI.— MAKING  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Warner. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  (bom  1829)  is  an  American  humorous  writer 
In  the  dehcacy  and  sparkhng  quality  of  his  humor  he  has  been  compared 
to  Irvmg.  His  Summer  in  a  Garden  and  Back-Log  Studies  are  amon?  his 
most  popular  books. 

I  THINK  there  is  no  part  of  farming  which  the  boy 
enjoys  more,  than  the  making  of  maple-sugar.  It  is  better 
than  blackberry ing,  and  nearly  as  good  as  fishing ;  and 
one  reason  why  he  likes  this  work  is,  that  somebody  else 
does  the  most  of  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  work  in  which  he  can 
appear  to  be  very  active,  and  yet  not  do  much. 

In  my  day,  maple-sugar  making  used  to  be  something 
between  picnicking  and  being  shipwrecked  on  a  fertile 
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island,  where  one  should  save  fmm  ih 
augers,  and  great  kettles,  and  S  an7r  -'  *"""'  "'"' 
.■ye-ai..d-Indian   bread    and   L  f         ^"^  «ggs,  and 

sweetest  life  i„  the  world        ^"   "'  °'"''  *°  '^'^^  ">e 

1  am  told  that  it  is  something   different  „.        ^ 
and  that  there  is  more  desire  to  Le^e  sip  J^'T' 
good,  pure  sugar,  and  sell  it  for  a  larljefth      T^" 
used  to  be;  and  that  the  old  fun  HI    -T    '  ^"  ^^"''^ 
the  business  are  pretty  much  lone      j  ^"'TT'-^''  °' 
the  custom  to  carefully  omTL  san       ^  K  *'"'  ''  '^ 
the  house,  where  are  bLt  ^ZZ.  Tver  w^'*" 
«ap   IS   evaporated   in  shallow   pans-  and   th«f 
taken  to   keep  the   leaves    stick,    IL  .       "^'^  '^ 

of  it,  and  thaf  the  suga;  is  car  ked  "l  7  "T'^  °"* 
is  a  money  making  business,  in  ^ht  ^ht  VUrnUtf 
t^un;  and  :.hat  the  bovis  nof  «ii        ^  .     ?.  ^  "**^® 

into  the  kettle  of  boiiL^  su^  ^1  et^iV'^  ^ '^-^ 
syrup.     The  prohibition  ma;  imnrove   L  t'"'""' 

the  sport  of  the  boy.  ^         *^'  ™^*'^'  ''"*  ""t 

As  I  remember  the  farmer  bov  /anri  T  „ 
with  one)  he  used  to  be  oZh       '■^°"^^^'"  "^"7  «t™ate 

the  sap  to  begin  running  I  h  LfLT  '"  *'^'P""»"  '°' 
as  anybody.'  Perhaps le  knett  j!  tfeT  ''^ ^°°" 
thing  starting  in  his'own  veinl-a  Lt  of tplfr " 

;irfrr:hi:hrsrti^^^^^^^^^^^ 

boots,  and  want  to  come  out  and  touch  t!i  ^  \  .  "' 
soon  as  the  sun  has  warmed  it  a Ittt  nru^r  ^' 
goes  bare-foot  inst  «.«  r,.f„.„ii,.  __  .,      .        ^^"ntry 


buds 


as  nntiirall 


in  s 


y  as  tne  trees  burst  theii 


pring.     Perhaps  the  boy  has  be^n  out  diggi, 
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into  the  maple  trees  with  his  jack-knife ;  at  any  rate,  he 
comes  running  into  the  house  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment— as  if  he  had  heard  a  hen  cackle  in  the  barn — 
with,  "Sap's  runnin' ! " 

Then,  indeed,  the  stir  and  excitement  begin.  The  sap- 
buckets,  which  have  been  stored  in  the  garret  over  the 
wood-house,  are  brought  down  and  set  out  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house  and  scalded.  The  snow  is  still  a  foot  or 
two  feet  deep  in  the  woods,  and  the  ox- sled  is  taken  out  to 
make  a  road  to  the  sugar-camp,  and  the  campaign  begins. 
The  boy  is  everywhere  present,  superintending  everything, 
asking  questions,  and  filled  with  a  desire  to  help  on  the 
excitement. 

It  is  a  great  day  when  the  sled  is  loaded  with  the 
buckets,  and  the  procession  starts  for  the  woods.  The 
sun  shines  almost  unobstructedly  into  the  forest,  for  there 
are  only  naked  branches  to  bar  it ;  the  snow  is  beginning 
to  sink  down,  leaving  the  young  bushes  spindling  up 
everywhere ;  the  snow-birds  are  twittering  about,  and  the 
noise  of  shouting,  and  the  blows  of  the  ax,  echo  far  and 
wide. 

This  is  spring,  and  the  boy  can  hardly  contain  his 
delight  that  his  out- door  life  is  about  to  begin  again.  In 
the  first  place,  the  men  go  about  and  tap  the  trees, 
drive  in  the  spouts  and  put  the  buckets  under.  The  boy 
watches  all  these  operations  with  the.  greatest  interest. 
He  wishes  that,  sometimes,  when  a  hole  is  bored  in  a 
tree,  the  sap  would  spout  out  in  a  stream,  as  it  does 
when  a  cider  barrel  is  tapped ;  but  it  never  does ;  it  only 
drops ;  sometimes  almost  in  a  stream,  but,  on  the  whole, 
slowly  ;  and  the  boy  learns  that  the  sweet  things  of  the 
world  do  not  usually  come  otherwise  than  drop  by  drop. 

Then  the  camp  is  to  be  cleared  of  snow.     The  shanty 
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one  at  each  end   anH  «  i^  ,     .  *"®  *°P  ^^^  set, 

on  this  are  hung  the  gitlul  l'  "  ^'V"  *'''"" '  ^^^ 
hogsheads  are  turned  r  !h    !n      ""     f ''•     ^'>«  ''"g« 
receive  the  sap  that  is t  heSj  V/  "'""^'^  °"*'  *" 
a  good  "  sap  run."  the  estaShi  if utrrTu'lf.  *1™  ^' 
The  great  fire  that  is  kindled  in  f^    ^^'*""  headway, 
allowed  to  go  ont   nilr^    !.  ^  «ugar-camp  is  not 

season  last..^  Son Lolv        ,   ^^'  '°  '""«  ''^  '^'  ™gar 

^ap;  somebody  is  ZuTred"fi':*'r  ^"^^^""^  '"  '^- 
the  sap  does  not  bo  I'oTe'  R  '  ^l"'^^  ^■^'^  ^^«  ""at 
he  is  too  busy  with  thlni  in  g  L^:  to  L'T  '""^^-^^ 
details.    He  has  his  own  lif  ,i5  ,  °  ""^  °*  "">'  »«e  in 

With  which  he  gatherTtL  ttr&  Z'  T"  ^ "''«■ 
boihng-place  of  his  own  with  si  M  ?'  ^  "  "*"« 

In  the  great  Icettles    2  Y  m         «'  "^^  '^  ''"^  Settle. 

the  liquid.^  it  th  t  :;  ri  d^^*"^^  °"  ^'°^'^'  '^"- 
unti,  in  the  end-ke  tt";  i  ^^  J  f"  "'  *°  ''"°*^'-' 
out  to  cool  and  settle   ZT         Jo  syrup,  and  is  taken 

off"    To"sugar   ff"  ist^Lftr  •  "  "^'^  "^  "-«-  ■ 
enough  to  cr/stallize  i^tosut    XT-Z''''  ''  '«  '"^'"^^ 
and  is  only  done  once  in  t^o  :r  thS^  '^'"'  '^""'• 

••o.'  hts :-  ^: :;- 7-  ^'^"  ^-p--".-  He 

particular  about  ciL  scum  n  ^^  T*''' '  ^«  '«  "ot 
his  «ugar;  but  if  he  cln  !.^'  "' u'' '  ^^  '«  "P*  *«  hum 
on  the  snow,  or  to  scmoft  if  ^  "''^'  ^  ^""«  ^ax 
with  his  w;oden  paddle  h  t  "°"'  °'  *''«  '^'''*'« 
wasted  on  his  hand  1^  ^^Z^^f''  -  f  ^--'  ''-i  is 
^i3  clothes .  but  he  does-notren'riir^:?"^  °" 
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To  watch  the  operations  of  the   big   fire  gives  him 
constant  pleasure.     Sometimes  he   is  left  to  watch  the 
boiling  kettles.     He  has  a  piece  of  pork  tied  on  the  end 
of  a  stick,  which  he  dips  into  the  boiling  mass,  when  it 
threatens  to  go  over.     He  is  constantly  tasting  the  sap 
to  see  if  it  is  not  almost  syrup.    He  has  a  long,  round 
stick,  whittled  smooth  at  one  end,  whioh  he  uses  for  this 
purpose,  at  the  constant  risk  of  burning  his  tongue.     The 
smoke  blows  in  his  face ;  he  is  grimy  with  ashes ;  he  is 
altogether  such  a  mass  of  dirt,  stickiness,  and  sweetness, 
that  his  own  mother  wouldn't  know  him.    He  likes,  with 
the  hired  man,  to  boil  eggs  in  the  hot  sap ;  he  likes  to 
roast  potatoes  in  the  ashes  ;  and  he  would  live  in  the  camp 
day  and  night  if  he  were  permitted. 

Some  of  the  hired  men  sleep  in  the  shanty  and  keep 
the  fire  blazing  all  night.  To  sleep  there  with  them, 
and  awake  in  the  night  and  hear  the  wind  in  the  treesj 
and  see  the  sparks  fly  up  to  the  sky,  is  a  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  all  the  adventures  he  has  ever  read.  He  tells  the 
other  boys,  afterwards,  that  he  heard  something  in  the 
night  that  sounded  very  much  like  a  bear.  The  hired 
man  says  that  he  was  very  much  scared  by  the  hooting 
of  an  owl.  , 

The  great  occasions  for  the  boy,  though,  are  the  times 
of  "  sugaring  off."  Sometimes  this  used  to  be  done  in  the 
evening,  and  it  was  made  the  excuse  for  a  frolic  in  the 
camp.  The  neighbors  were  invited,  and,  sometimes, 
even  the  pretty  girls  from  the  village,  who  filled  all  the 
woods  with  their  sweet  voices  and  merry  laughter,  and 
little  afiectations  of  fright.  The  white  snow  still  lies  on 
all  the  ground  except  the  warm  spot  about  the  camp. 
The  tree  branches  all  show  distinctly  in  the  light  of  the  fire, 
which  sends  its  ruddy  glare  far  into  the  darkness,  and 
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scene  is  like  somethinnafce,  n.  ^"f'J^^^ths.  unM!  the 

At  these  sugar  parties  ev;;/"  '"''^  P'''^'- 
as  much  sugar  as  possibi;  and  T  ^\^^P<"'^'i  to  eat 
">  it  can  eat  a  |reat  de'al  r.  °''  ^^°  '"'^  P™<=«»ed 
eating  warm  maple-sugar  that  !k  '^  P''<="'iarity  about 
•nuch  of  it  one  day  Jtoh.fu  l^^  y""  ""^y  «at  so 
of  it,  you  wiU  want'^^tlhe'e  "t""'  '""''''  '""^  *''°"g''t 

At  the  "  sugaring  off "  th.         I '"°'''  ""«  ^^^r. 
"Pon  the  snow,  where  it  o  ^  "'f  ]"  P""''  *>>«  i>ot  sugar 
without  co^^taikliT^^rfT  '"'"  "^  ^°^  °^-- 
dehcious  substance  thit  w^  'eL''^  ^'"Tf '  '^  ''^^  •"<»* 
*  great  while  to  eat  it     7f  T'''*^^'  ^utit  takes 

firmly  on  a  ball  of  t  he  wo  ^I  f  °""  '"°''«  '^'^  *-* 
«outh,  until  it  dissolVed  £  ''  ""f'  '°  "^^  '"^^ 
■"Siting,  is  very  pleasant  hnf  ^^"^ation,  while  it  is 

The  boy  usTd  t^  Cke  !  K      ."^""^  *^"^- 

i'  to  the  dog,  who  :,s,  li  iir  °'r  ^  -''  ^-o 

h'sjaws  on  it,  as  dogs  will  Tnflt  '''"''"^  """^  <='osed 
the  next  moment,  to  seeZ  T  ^    '"="'    ^*  ^"^  ^ ""ny 
on  the  dog's  Wwrn^tSThaThln^'  -^"- 
h>3  jaw.     He  shook  his  head  -he  sat  d   """"  """  °P«° 
-he  ran  round  in  a  circle  •    '),»   ,  'f  j^^^n  in  despair; 
''"d  back  again.    He  d  d  ev'eTv^-''''''''^  '"'°  tl^^  woods 
and  howl.    It  would  h»lt   ^    "^  *^<=^P*  "iimb  a  tree 

could  have  howTed  Jut    ^t' w  '"it  '  ""'^^  ''^ '"'"  '^ "e 
not  do.  '  ""*  *^*'  ^««  the  one  thing  he  could 

^°;.'"™' '""'t^^teite  fruitage  pure- 

Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvest  bvL, 
Sow  sunbeams  on  fl.e  .--.-.    '^"S''*; 

A„j  n    ,     ,   ' '"  '"'"'  ana  moor 

And  find  a  harvest-home  of  light 

""-■fir.  Bonar, 
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XLII.-LADY  CLARE. 

TKNNrSON. 

It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow, 
And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air, 

Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily-white  doe 
To  give  his  cousin,  Lady  Clare. 

1  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn : 
Lovers  long-betrothed  were  they  : 

They  two  will  wed  the  morrow  mom  : 
God's  blessing  on  the  day  ! 

"  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth, 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair ; 
He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth, 
And  that  is  well,"  said  Lady  Clare. 

In  there  came  old  Alice  the  nurse, 

Said,  "  Who  was  this  that  went  from  thee  ?  " 
"  It  was  my  cousin,"  said  Lady  Clare, 
"  To-morrow  he  weds  with  me." 

'  0  God  be  thanked  ! "  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair  ; 
Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 
And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"  Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my  nurse  ? " 
Said  Lady  Clare,  "that  ye  speak  so  wild  ?" 

•'  As  God's  above,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  I  speak  the  truth  :  you  are  my  child. 

"  The  old  Earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breast ; 
I  speak  the  truth  as  I  live  by  bread  ! 
I  buried  her  like- my  own  sweet  child, 
xxiici  jpub  uiy  uuilu  In  iiur  ai/eau. 


"  Falselj,  falsely  have  ye  done 

O  mother,"  she  said,  "  if  this  be  true, 
To  keep  the  best  man  under  tlu>  sun 
«o  many  years  from  his  due." 

''Nynowhild,'' said  Alice  the  nurse, 
iiut  keep  the  secret  for  your  life 

And  all  you  have  will  be  Lord  Ronald's, 

When  you  are  man  and  wife." 

"  ^^  ^''^  "•  beggar  born,"  she  said, 

"  I  ^^"  «P«'^k  out,  for  I  dare'  not  lie. 
Pull  off,  pull  off  the  brooch  of  gold, 
And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by." 

"  ^? '7'  "^  f  ^^^'"  «-d  Alice  the  nurse, 
iiut  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can  " 
She  said,  «  Is'ot  so  :  but  I  will  know 
If  there  be  any  faith  in  man." 

"  ^7rT'  "^'*,f  *'^ ' "  «-^  Al-e  the  nurse  ; 
The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right." 
And  h    ,hall  have  it,"  the  lady  replied. 
Though  I  should  die  to-night." 

"  Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear  « 
^^      Alas  I  my  child,  I  sinned  for  thee."  ' 
U  mother,  mother,  mother,"  she  said, 
"  So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

"  Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear. 
My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head, 
And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go." 

She  clad  herself  in  a  rusaet  gown, 
,     She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare  :' 
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She  w(!nt  hy  dah;,  and  she  went  by  down, 
With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

_  r 

The  lily-whi'to  don  Lord  Ronald  liad  brought 

Leapt  up  from  wliere  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand. 

And  followed  her  all  the  way. 

Down  stopt  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower : 
"  O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  ! 

Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village  maid, 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ? " 

"  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid, 
I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are  : 
I  am  a  beggar  born,"  she  said, 
"  And  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"  Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed. 

"  Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"  Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 

O,  and  proudly  stood  she  up  ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail : 
She  looked  into  Lord  Ronald's  (  ,  es, 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn  : 

He  turned  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood  ; 
"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 

"  And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  next  in  blood— 

« 

"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 

And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  lawful  heir, 
We  two  will  wed  to-nwrrow  morn, 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare." 
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HiH  Hcient.ftc  labors  were  direcLd  f?.^    ^    .'"^'^'''^'''''y- '"'arWashinjrtiin 

xMnitJv'f \r7'    '^'"^   afterwards  bS;.^^^^^^^ 

MU  taiy  Institute.  "t-<Hiue  a  prufesaor  in  the   Viririnia 

llie  lessim  on  the  (liilf  »^tr«        i       ,^ 

tic  flow  of  waters      T  T"""'''  ■'"  °*^^^  '*"«'>  "'<'Je«- 

thousand  times  g^eaT      '         "'  ^"'"""^  ""'■^^  """^  ^^ 

change  betweenTetater  :^  rXLTr:  Ttr 

bot'h'z;  witMhttu:d:  ri'  ''^  ^""^  '''"^'  ^-^^^ 

svt£;:ES=^^-s=s^t 
sts%fr  rt  ^-^  *5reS;S'ertx 

sparrow,  fashioned  also  the  pearl.  a,„l  fo.^„  iu 

whale,  and  adapted  ea.h  to  the  physical  e;;dironTi; 
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which  His  providence  has  surrounded  it.  Whether  of  the 
land  or  the  sea,  the  inhabitants  are  all  His  creatures,  sub- 
jects of  His  laws,  and  agents  in  His  economy.  The  sea, 
therefore,  we  may  safely  infer,  has  its  offices  and  duties 
to  perform ;  so,  we  ma^^  infer,  have  its  currents ;  and  so, 
too,  its  inhabitants  :  consequently,  he  who  undertakes  to 
study  its  phenomena  must  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  waste 
of  waters.  He  must  look  upon  it  as  a  part  of  that  exqui- 
site machinery  by  which  the  harmonies  of  nature  are 
preserved,  and  then  he  will  begin  to  perceive  the  develop- 
ments of  order,  and  the  evidences  of  design. 

From  the  Arctic  Seas  a  cold  current  flows  along  the 
coasts  of  America,  to  replace  the  warm  water  sent  through 
the  Gulf  Stream  to  moderate  the  cold  of  western  and 
northern  Europe.  Perhaps  the  best  indication  as  to  these 
cold  currents  may  be  derived  from  the  fishes  of  the  sea. 
The  whales  first  pointed  out  the  existence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  by  avoidiiig  its  warm  waters.  Along  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  all  those  delicate  animals  and  marine 
productions  which  delight  in  warmer  waters  are  wanting; 
thus  indicating,  by  their  absence,  the  cold  current  from 
the  north  now  known  to  exist  there.  In  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sea  about  the  Bermudas  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Africa  on  the  other,  we  find  in  great  abundance  those 
delicate  shell-fish  and  coral  formations  which  are  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  same  latitudes  along  the  shores  of 
South  Carolina. 

No  part  of  the  world  affords  a  more  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous navigation  than  the  approaches  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  United  States  in  winter.  Before  the  wa.mth 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  known,  a  voyage  at  this  season 
from  Europe  to  New  England,  New  York,  and  even  to 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  or  Chesapeake,  was  many  times 
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more  trying,  difficult,  and  dan-^eron,  th      : 

making  this  nart  of  th.     "^Serous  than  it  now  ia.    In 

strength,  and  .et  af  nf^  ^^trt  ^TT' 
1»3  bark  becomes  a  mass  of  id-  ti  K  K  "'  ^''"^ 

and  helpless,  she  remain,  nhlV    .'  '*^'"  *'"^^  ^^^ted 

kept  awa,  4  the^S^t    fr  Sr^f '^^ ''f ^  '« 
she  reaches  its  edge  and  alm!^'  *  ,u  ^'^ ''°""'"  ™n 

from  the  midst  of  ;b!er  into?         ^  "''^^  '"'""'^  P^««'^ 
the  ice  disappearsZlV.         ''^'" '"""'«"•  ''«''*•    Now 
■      ''-"ffenedSiXi'^;:^^::;  *? -«-  bathes 
orated  and  refreshed  h^  ,, "^*'™-     *^eehng himself  invig- 

realizes  out  S  at  sel  f  "rK,^"™*''  '^''^'  ^''^-  he 
mother  Earth.  He  rises  1  ,'..;*  ^'""^  ^^  "s 
port  again,  and  ifa^at  peTha  "  /"T'?*^  *°  '"'"^^  "^ 
back  from  the  northC't  b  7^  w  ™'^''^  """'  «°'l  ''eat 
off  from  the  contest,  rcomes  S  f "'  t'  ''^  "^  '»"-» 
the  ancient  son  of  NeptunT  f!  '  '"''»""'  '*« 

fer  many  days,  hif  Srnetrgrje'^r  T"'' 
at  last  triumphs  and  enfpr«  k      ,^^^  prevails,  and  he 

«  this  contes't  he  sle^m     m'Z^  '"  «''*«*^'  'Wh 

The  ocean  currents  are  ^i^  th     ritT,.     • 
mense  evaporation    which   takes   pllce     "   tb        '  '"'■ 
regions,  where  the  sea  greatly  exceeds  the  L.  ^"^ 

The  enormous  quantity  of  water  *?«»  T    '"  '''''"°'- 

oration  disturbs  the  e^iirbr  u m  ofT"'  - ""'  ""P" 
restored  by  a  peiDetual  fl  .       tbeseas;  but  this  is 

When  thei'e  str'am  of  coM  w!  T"  '""^  '""^  P<"- 
flow  directly  towards  e  elllor  w*;%*^  ^"'^  ">«^ 
far,  their  motion  is  deflected  hlfl'  ^   '  ^^""^  Proceeding 

earth.     At  the  poles  thevb»  ™°"°"  °^  '''^         ' 

,1ft. .,  .,, .       r'^  '""y  bave  no  rotatory  mnH„„ .  ._  ^ 

:,■•'""«"  ""ey  gam  it  more  and  mor"  in  ,,'.——'-  »"« 

the  equator,  which  revolves  at  th;  V  T  ^"'^'^'  '« 

evolves  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
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miles  an  hour,  they  arrive  at  the  tropics  before  they  have 
gained  the  same  velocity  of  rotation  with  the  intertropical 
ocean.  On  that  account  they  are  left  behind,  and,  conse- 
'  quently,  flow  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion of  the  earth.  Hence  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean 
for  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator  flows  in  a 
stream  or  current  three  thousand  miles  broad  from  east  to 
west.  The  trade  winds,  which  constantly  blow  in  one 
direction,  combine  to  give  this  great  Equatorial  Current  a 
mean  velocity  of  ten  or  eleven  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Were  it  not  for  the  land,  such  would  be  the  uniform 
and  constant  flow  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  land  incerrupts  the  regularity  of  this  great 
westerly  movement  of  the  waters,  sending  them  to  the 
north  or  south,  according  to  its  conformation. 

The  principal  branch  of  the  Equatorial  Current  of  the 
Atlantic  takes  a  north-westerly  direction  from  off  Ca->e 
St.  Roque,  in  South  America.  It  rushes  along  the  coa^st 
of  Brazil;  and  after  passing  through  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  sweeping  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  flows  between 
Florida  and  Cuba,  and  enters  the  North  Atlantic  under  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
oceanic  currents. 

In  the  Straits  of  Florida  the  Gulf  Stream  is  thirty- 
two  miles  wide,  two  thousand  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
flows  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  Its  waters  are  of 
the  purest  ultramarine  blue  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Caro- 
lina; and  so  completely  are  they  separated  from  the  sea 
through  which  they  flow,  that  a  ship  may  be  seen  at  times 
half  in  the  one  and  half  in  the  other. 

As  a  rule,  the   hottest  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
at  or  near  the  surface ;  and  as  the  deep-sea  thermometer 
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is  sent  down,  it  shows  that  these  waters,  though  still 
much  warmer  than  the  water  on  either  side  It  corlpond 

lorn  of"  fhe     '""  ^^"^^  '-''  ^^'  ^-  --  "Se 

Where  permitted,  m  the  oceanic  economy,  to  touch  the 
bottom  o  the  sea.  There  is  everywhere  a  ushion  of  coM 
wa^r  between  them  and  the  solid  parts  of  the      hS 

beautiful.     One  of  the  benign  offices  of  the  Gulf  Stream 

wi^:  rruldt  '^^"  '''  ^"l^of  Mexico,^where  o^e^ 
wise  It  would  become  excessive,-and  to  dispense  it  in 
regions  beyond  the  Atlantic,  for  the  amelioiXrof  the 
dimates  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  all  WesMurope 
fut -f  1  w         "r  f  *'^  b-t-n-conductors  of  hT: 

the  it  1  ""  "'  "  ''*^^  ^"^^  ^'^'^^  -^r«  -nt  across 
the  Atlantic  in  contact  with  the  solid  crust  of  theea^th 

comparatively  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  instead  of  bdn^ 

sent  across,  as  it  is,  in  contact  with  a  non-condS 

cushion  of  cold  water  to  fend  it  from  the  botZ  auTtf 

heat  would  be  lost  in  the  first  part  of  the  way  ^Ld  th^ 

that  of  Labrador,  severe  m  the  extreme,  and  ice-bound 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
discharged  over  the  Atlantic  from  the  waters  If  the  S 
Stream  m  a  v  mter's  day  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the 

tletiti  h  n  ''.  r  ^^^'"^  *'^*  -^^  "P-  ^-  e  and 
the  British  Islands  from  the  freezing  point  to  summer  h^t 

way  to   Europe,  and  carries  with  it  a   portion  of  thi« 

illriT^':*!'-  ^''^  -^^^  Winds  o/E^r'itt 

IsIe'JfT"  «  "V"'"/'''"*'"  that  makes  Erin  the  "Emerald 
Me  of  the  Sea,"  and  that  clothes  the  shores  of  Albion  in 
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evergreen  robea;  while,  in  the  same  latitude,  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  are  fast  bound  in  fetters  of  ice. 

As  the  Gulf  Stream  proceeds  on  its  course,  it  gradually 
increases  in  width.  It  flows  along  the  coast  of  North 
America  to  Newfoundland,  where  it  turns  to  the  east, 
one  branch  setting  towards  the  British  Islands,  and 
a\Vay  to  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Another  branch  reaches  the  Azores,  from  which  it  bends 
round  to  the  south>  and,  after  running  along  the  African 
coast,  it  rejoins  the  great  equatorial  flow,  leaving  a  vast 
space  of  nearly  motionless  water  between  the  Azores,  the 
Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  This  great  area  is 
the  Grassy  or  Sargasso  Sea,  covering  a  space  many  times 
larger  than  the  British  Islands.  It  is  so  thickly  matted 
over  with  gulf  weeds  that  the  speed  of  vessels  passing 
through  it  is  often  much  retarded.  When  the  companions 
of  Columbus  saw  it,  they  thought  it  marked  the  limits 
of  navigation,  and  became  alarmed.  To  the  eye,  at  a  little 
distance,  it  seemed  substantial  enough  to  walk  upon. 
Patches  of  the  weed  are  always  to  be  seen  floating  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Now,  if  bits  of  cork 
or  chaff",  or  any  floating  substance,  be  put  into  a  basin, 
and  a  circular  motion  be  given  to  the  water,  all  the  light 
substances  will  be  found  crowding  together  near  the  centre 
of  the  pool,  where  there  is  the  least  motion.  Just  such  a 
basin  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and  the 
Sargasso  Sea  is  the  centre  of  the  whirl.  Columbus  first 
found  this  weedy  sea  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  ;  there  it 
has  remained  to  this  day,  moving  up  and  down,  apd 
changing  its  position  according  to  the  seasons,  the  storms, 
and  the  winds.  Exact  observations  as  to  its  limits  and 
their  ransre.  extending  back  for  fiftv  vears.  assure  us  that 
its  mean  position  has  not  been  altered  since  that  time. 
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Dora. 
XLIV.— DORA. 

Tennysok. 

With  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 

William  and  Dora.     William  was  his  son, 

And  she  his  niece.     He  often  looked  at  them 

And  often  thought,  "I'll  make  them  man  and  wife  » 

Now  Dora  felt  her  uncle's  will  in  all. 

And  yearned  towards  William;  but 'the  youth,  because 
He  had  been  always  with  her  in  the  hous3, 
Thought  not  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When  Allan  called  his  son,  and  said  :  "My  son, 
^I  married  late,  but  I  would  wish  to  see 

•My  grandchild  on  my  knees  before  I  die ; 
And  I  have  set  m^  heart  upon  a  match.  ' 
:N  ow  therefore  look  to  Dora ;  she  is  well 
To  look  to  ;  thrifty  too  beyond  her  age. 
She  is  my  brother's  daughter  :  he  and  I 
Had  once  hard  words,  and  parted,  and  he  died 
In  foreign  lands  ;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  daughter  Dora :  take  her  for  your  wife  ; 
For  I  have  wished  this  marriage,  night  and  day 
For  many  years."     But  William  answered  short': 
"  I  cannot  marry  Dora  ;  by  my  life, 
I  will  not  marry  Dora."     Then  the  old  man 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands,  and  said  : 
"  You  will  not,  boy  !  you  dare  to  answer  thus  ! 
But  in  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law. 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.     Look  to  it  • 
Consider,  William  :  take  a  month  to  think,' 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  wish  • 

Cir>      Kir    +1-.,^    T  ^—J    XU_J. 1  ,        -. 

-•,  r.-j  vxz^  i^-viu  i,„ab  ui£iue  me,  you  siiail  pack, 
And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again." 
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But  William  answered  madly  ',  bit  his  lips, 
And  broke  away.     The  more  he  looked  at  her 
The  less  he  liked  her  ;  and  his  ways. were  harsh  ; 
But  Dora  bore  them  meekly.     Then  before 
The  month  was  out  he  left  his  father's  house, 
And  hired  himself  to  work  within  the  fields  ; 
And  half  in  love,  half  spite,  he  woo'd  and  wed 
A  laborer's  daughter,  Mary  Morrison. 

Then,  when  the  bells  were  ringing,  Allan  called 
His  niece  and  said  :  "  My  girl,  I  love  you  well  j 
But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my  son. 
Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  calls  his  wife, 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.     My  will  is  law." 
And  Dora  promised,  being  meek.     She  thought, 
"  It  cannot  be  :  mv  uncle's  mind  will  change  !  " 

And  days  went  on,  and  there  was  born  a  boy 
To  William  ;  then  distresses  came  on  him  ; 
And  day  by  day  he  passed  his  father's  gate, 
Heart-broken,  and  his  father  helpe«J  him  not. 
But  Dora  stored  what  little  she  could  save, 
And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  did  they  know 
Who  sent  it ;  till  at  last  a  fever  seized 
On  William,  and  in  harvest-time  he  died. 

Then  Dora  went  to  Mary.     Mary  sat 
And  looked  with  tears  upon  her  boy,  and  thought 
Hard  things  of  Dora.     Dora  came  and  said  : 

"  I  have  obeyed  my  uncle  until  now, 
And  I  have  sinned,  for  it  was  all  through  me 
This  evil  came  on  William  at  the  first. 
But,  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone. 
And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  that  he  chose, 
And  for  this  orphan,  I  am  come  to  you  : 
You  know  there  has  not  been  for  these  five  years 
So  full  a  harvest :  let  me  take  the  boy,    ■ 
And  I  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 


Doha 

OfT^'/nV'"** '  **■**  ''''^"  >•«  h^^rt  is  glad 
Of  the  f«U  harvest,  he  may  see  the  boy,       ^ 

And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone." 

And  Dora  took  the  child,  and  went  her  way 

Across  the  wheat,  and  sat  upon  a  „,„„nd       ' 

^ar  ott  the  farmer  came  into  the  field 

And  spied  her  not;  for  none  of  all  his  men 

Dare  tell  h.m  Dora  waited  with  the  child  ■ 

And  Dora  would  have  risen  and  gone  to  Wm, 

iJut  her  heart  failed  her  ■  oirf  t\,l 

AnA  *!.«         J,  ,.  '      "  *'"'  reapers  reaped. 

And   he  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dark. 

Ihe  ehdd  once  more,  and  sat  upon  the  mound  • 

And  made  a  little  wreath  of  all  the  flowers      ' 

Ihat  p-ew  about,  and  tied  it  round  his  hat 

To  make  him  pleasing  in  her  uncle's  eye. 

Then  when  the  farmer  passed  into  the  field 

He  spied  her,  and  left  hi-,  men  at  work 

And  came  and  said  •  «  Wi,^*,^  ,  ' 

Whose  child  is  that  i    ^T  ^^  ^"""^y ' 

<-uiia  IS  tftat  (    What  are  you  doinw  hero  !  » 

So  Do,,  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  g.^und,     ° 
A^d  answered  softly,  "  This  is  William's  child  <  " 

And  d.d  I  not,"  said  Allan,  "did  I  not 
forb-d  you,  Dora?"     Dora  said  again : 

Do  with  me  as  you  will,  but  take  the  child, 

Ind  An'     "'■■'"'  **"'  "^''^  °*  '^'»  ♦hat's  gonl  1 » 
And  Allan  said  :  "  I  see  it  is  a  trick 

T      T u''*'^^'  y""  ^"'J  'he  woman  there. 
1  must  be  taught  my  duty,  and  by  you  ■ 

S'slighHt^'w  n'  r  ''^'  ""'*  ^^*  y-  '^ 
10  slight  It.     Well-for  I  will  take  the  boy ; 

Jl"t  go  you  hence,  and  never  see  me  more.'' 
And  struggled  hard.     The  wreath  of  flowers  fell 
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Afc  Dora's  feet.     She  bowed  upon  her  hands, 
And  the  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field, 
More  and  more  distant.     She  bowed  down  her  head, 
Remembering  the  day  when  first  she  came, 
And  all  the  things  that  had  been.     She  bowed  down 
And  wept  in  secret ;  and  the  reapers  reaped, 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dark. 

Then  Dora  went  to  Mary's  house,  and  stood 
Upon  the  threshold.     Mary  saw  the  boy 
Was  not  with  Dora.     She  broke  out  in  praise 
To  God,  that  helped  her  in  her  widowhood. 
And  Dora  said  :  "  My  uncle  took  the  boy  ; 
But,  Mary,  let  me  live  and  work  with  you  : 
He  says  that  he  will  never  see  me  more." 
Then  answered  Mary  :  "  This  shall  never  be, 
That  thou  shouldst  take  my  trouble  on  thyself  : 
And,  now  I  think,  he  shall  not  have  the  boy, 
For  he  will  teach  him  hardness,  and  to  slight 
His  mother  ;  therefore  thou  and  I  will  go. 
And  I  will  have  my  boy,  and  bring  him  home  j 
And  I  will  beg  of  him  to  take  thee  back  : 
But  if  he  will  not  take  thee  back  again, 
Then  thou  and  I  will  live  within  one  house. 
And  work  for  William's  child,  until  he  grows 
Of  age  to  help  us." 

So  the  women  kissed 
Each  other,  and  set  out,  and  reached  the  farm. 
The  door  was  off  the  latch  :  they  peeped  and  saw 
The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire's  knees. 
Who  thrust  him  in  the  hollows  of  his  arm, 
And  clapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the  cheeks, 
Like  one  that  loved  him  :  and  the  lad  stretched  out 
And  babbled  for  the.golden  seal,  that  hung 
From  Allan's  watch,  and  sparkled  by  the  fire. 
Then  .they  came  in :  but  when  the  boy  beheld 
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ffis  mother,  he  cried  out  to  eo^e  to  her. 

v^  r  atner  !— if  you  let  me  call  vou  ao_ 
I  never  came  a-beggi„„  for  myself/      "~ 

For  B  :?*'"'"'"■''' '^»"«'- I  come 

For  Dora  :  take  her  back  ■  s,h„  i 

0  Sir,  when  William  d°^' he  VT?""  ^'''• 
With  all  men  •  for  I  ,!l  ^  I        "*  *'  P"*<=« 
TT«       I J         '  '^'^<"'  him,  and  he  s«.{A 
He  could  not  ever  rue  his  marr;i„g  me-l     ' 

1  had  been  a  patient  wife  :  but.  Sir!  he  .aid 
That  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father  thu, 

<jod  bless  him  ! '  he  sair]    <  o«^  »'"us  . 

The  troubles  -  h.Jl    ^  "*' /"^  "^^y  ^^  never  know 

trouoies  .  have  gone  through  ! '     Then  h^  ^ 
His  face  and  nasspr]     „r,u  ^,  ^®  turned 

^f:Sstmt^rd\^^f™-^^^^^^ 

Andltallthisrirwt:tl^T''-'^. 

Bv  11      '^  If'  *'"'  »»^^  hW  her  face 
Ind    7;    ^'"'■•<' ^^^"'"•"e  in  the  room  • 
And  all  at  once  the  old  man  burst  in  sobs  1 

I  W^rdtm^t^^^^^^^^^^^      -r-'-  -".^on, 

May  God  forgive  me  f     I  llV \      ^^^  "^"^^  ««^  '' 
IT-  ft    «  "le  > — I  jiave  been  to  blamo 

Kiss  me,  my  children."  ^' 

The  ^d  man.  neck,  and  MssedltT^al^tTs*"' 
And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundred-fold  • 

Within  one  house  together  •  anf  1*^'  '""''  ""^^ 
We.t  forward,  Mar/tookro'ttrmZ^^ 
^-cra  nved  unmarried  till  Jier  death/ 
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XLV.— FROM  "THE  SERMON  ON  THE 

MOUNT." 

And  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people 
from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem, 
and  from  Judaea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan. 

And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain ; 
and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him :  and 
he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying, 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall 
be  comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  riglpteousness :  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad  : 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  :  for  so  persecuted  they 
the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost 
his  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  it  is  thence- 
forth good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  of  men.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. 
A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  can  not  be  hid.  Neither  do 
men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a 
candlestick ;  and  it  givetli  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the 
house.     Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
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see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time 

2:::^'r'T' ""'  ->>— "haiiiciush:;  in 

danger  of  the  judgment :  but  I  s^y  unto  you,  That  whoso- 

rg:::?!h:;ttr-"''^-*\rvn^r" 

thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee  ;  leave  the.^  thy  gift 
before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  fhy 
brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift 

Again  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said'by  them 
of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  fo,3wear  thyself.  buVshaU 
perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths:  but  I  sa;  url  yot 
Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven ;  for  it  is   God'.' 
throne  :  nor  by  the  earth ;  for  it  is  his  footstool:  neithei 
by  Jerusalem;  for  it  is  the  city  of  the   Great  King 
Neither  Shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  cans^ 
not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.     But  lot  your  commu- 
mcation  be.  Yea,  yea ;  Nay.  nay :  for  whatsoever  is  mo^ 
than  these  cometh  of  evil. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say  un  o  you  Thlt  ve 
resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall  smite  Ihee  on  th"; 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man 
will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat  let  hfm 
have  thy  cloak  also     And  whosoever  ^shalT  comp     thee 

e^h^th!  '/:  "''t'™  *"""•  «"■«  '"  W-  'hat  ask! 
eth  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn 
not  thou  away. 

th  Jn'^It''''''^*';'"  ''  ^"'^  '"'™  '"^'d'  l^l^^"  *aJ'  love 
thy  neighbor,  mid  hate  thine   enemv.     B„f.  T  .„„  „„*„ 

you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them'  that  cui^e^ou  "do 
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good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye 
love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not 
even  the  publicans  the  satne  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your 
brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  do  not  even 
the  publicans  so  ?  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to 
be  seen  of  them :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Therefore  when  thou  doest 
thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the 
hypocrites  do  in  the 'synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that 
they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
They  have  their  reward.  But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth ;  that 
thine  alms  may  be  in  secret :  and  thy  Father  which  seeth 
in  secret  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

And  when  thou  prayest,  th(m  shalt  not  be  as  the 
hypocrites  are:  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the 
synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they 
may  be  seen  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have 
their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret :  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the 
heathen  do  :  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them : 
for  your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of, 
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After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye :  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  king- 
dom come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.     Amen. 


XLVI.— LEAD.  KINDLY  LIGHT. 

Newman. 

John  Henry  Nbwman  (born  1801)  was  a  celebrated  scholar  and  Univer- 
sity preacner  at  Oxford.  From  1828  to  1843  he  was  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  in 
that  City,  but  subsequently  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  H!e  was 
made  a  Cardinal  in  1878.  His  writings  are  chiefly  sermons,  and  con- 
troversial works  on  religious  subiects.  He  has  also  written  a  number 
of  ix)em8,  mostly  of  a  devotional  character. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  I 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  Trom  home, — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 
Shouldst  lead  me  on  : 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now- 
Lead  Thou  me  on ! 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  ruled  my  will  :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone , 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 
10 
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TOPLADT. 

Augustus  Montague  Topladt  (b.  1740,  d.  1778)  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  has  written  hymns  and  sacred  poems,  and  a 
nmnber  of  controversial  works,  but  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  Ruck  of  Ages,  one  of  the  best  known  hymns  in  the  langruage. 

Rock  of  Ages  !  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 

From  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed. 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure  ; 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 

\ 
Not  the  labors  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  Thy  law's  demands  ; 
Could  )      zeal  no  respite  know. 
Could  my  tears  for  ever  flow, 
All  for  sin  could  not  atone  ; 
Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone. 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring ; 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling ; 
Naked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress  ; 
Helpless,  look  to  Thee  for  grace ; 
Foul,  I  to  the  Fountain  fly ; 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die. 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 
When  my  eyes  shall  close  in  death. 
When  I  soar  through  tracts  unknown. 
See  thee  on  Thy  judgment-throne, — 
Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee  ! 
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XLVIIL-EPIPHANY  HYMN. 

Bishop  Hebeb. 

of^Stta"  waftZS-/J^^'  /^-  1826)  the  pious  and  accomplished  Bishop 
ot  L-alcutta,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  hymns,  "pleasindv  versified^ 
and  lUummated  by  graceful  fancv."  While  on  a  mission  touTn  India,  h^ 
died  at  Trichiaopoly,  beloved  and  honored  by  all  classes.  ' 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning  ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  Thine  aid  ! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid  ! 

Cold  on  His  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining ; 

Low  lies  His  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ; 
Angels  adore  Him  in  slumber  reclining, 

Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all ! 

Say,  shall  we  yield  Him,  in  costly  devotion, 

Odors  of  Edom,  and  offerings  divine  1 
Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean. 

Myrrh  from  the  forest,  or  gold  from  the  mine  t 


Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation  ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  His  favor  secure  : 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration  ; 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 


Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning  I 
— ••  -""i  "oirLiicsD,  u,uu  iuxiu  US  mme  aia 

Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid  ! 
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XLIX.— THE  MOUND-BUILDERS. 

HlGaiNSON". 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  was  born  in  1823,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1841.  He  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  a  church  at  Newburyport, 
and  afterwards  at  Worcester,  but  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1858  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  literature.  '  He  served  in  the  civil  war  of  1861-64  as 
colonel  of  a  negro  regiment  He  has  since  been  ocpupied  with  literary 
pursuits  and  public  lecturing.  Most  of  his  works  fil'st  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  His  reputation  depends  mainly  upon  his  graceful  and 
highly-finished  essays. 
• 

It  is  probable  that  the  Mound-Builders  did  not 
occupy  this  continent  till  long  after  the  last  mammoth 
was  slain.  They  never  saw  the  mammoth,  we  may  be 
sure,  or  else  they  would  have  carved  or  painted  its  like- 
ness, as  they  did  those  of  the  birds  and  beasts  they  knew. 

They  did  not  mak6,  unfortunately,  distinct  pictures 
of  themselves,  so  that  we  do  not  know  what  they  looked 
like.  And  as  they  wrote  no  books,  we  do  not  know  what 
language  they  spoke.  The  most  we  know  of  them  is 
what  we  learn  from  certain  great  mounds  of  earth  they 
built.     From  these  great  works  they  derive  their  name. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  mounds  is  to  be 
seen  in  Adams  County,  Ohio.  It  represents  a  snake,  one 
thousand  feet  long  and  five  feet  thick,  lying  along  a  bluff 
that  rises  above  a  stream.  You  can  trace  all  the  curves 
and  outlines  of  the  snake,  ending  in  a  tail  with  a  triple 
coil.  In  the  open  mouth  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
egg  seems  to  be  held ;  and  this  egg-shaped  mound  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long. 

Other  mounds  have  other  shapes.  Some  are  like  animals 
and  some  like  men.  Some  are  earth-works  or  fortifi- 
cations, enclosing,  in  some  cases,  one  or  two  acres,  and,  in 
others,  four  hundred  acres.  In  some  places  there  are  many 
small  mounds,  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  at  distances 
nearly  equal,  and  extending  many  miles.     In  others  there 
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are  single  mounds  sixty  or  ninety  feet  high,  with  steps 
cut  in  the  earth  upon  one  side,  leading  to  the  top,  which 
18  flat,  and  includes  from  one  to  five  acres  of  ground 

These  mounds  are  scattered  all   down  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  along  many  of  its  tributary  streams. 
Ihere  are  thousands  of  them  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio 
They  are  not  built  of  earth  alone,  for  some  show  brick- ^ 
work  and  stone-work  here  and  there ;  yet  earth  is  always 
the  chief  material.     Some  have  chambers  within  and  the 
remains  of  wooden  walls.     Sometimes  charred  wood  is 
iound  on  the  top,  as  if   fires  had  been   kindled   there 
Ihis  is  an  important  fact,  since  it  seems  to  show  that  the 
higher  mounds  were  built  for  purposes  of  worship 

These  Mound-Builders  must  have  been  in  some  ways 
well  advanced  in  civilization.     Their  earth-works  show 
more  or  less  of  engineering  skill.     In  figure  they  show 
the  square,  the  circle,  the  octagon,  the  ellipse ;  and  some- 
times all  these  are  combined  in  one  series  of  works     The 
circle  is  always  a  true  circle,  the  square  a  true  squaro  • 
and  there  are  many  squares  that  measure  exactly  one 
thousand  and  eighty  feet  on  a  side,  and  this  shows  that 
the  builders  had  some  definite  standard  of  measurement 
Besides,  there  have  been  found  in  these  mounds  many 
tools  and  ornaments,  made  of  copper,  silver,  and  valuable 
stones.      There  are  axes,  chisels,  knives,  bracelets,  and 
beads;   there  are  pieces  of  thread  and  of   cloth   and 
gracefully  ornamented  vases  of  pottery.     The  Mound- 
Builders  also  knew  how  to  model  in  clay  a  variety  of 
objects,  such   as  birds,   quadrupeds,  and  human  faces. 
Ihey  practised  farming,  though  they  Jiad  no  domestic  ani- 

Trials  frk  Virkl-^  'l-U^.^.^  A  -  -Li  T       T  1 

-„d... .  i.._.  .,^,^  ^^„^,  ^j^y  ^^^y  ^g^^  .^^  jiorseR,  nor  oxen,  nor 
carts,  all  the  vast  amount  of  earth  required  for  the 
mounds  must  have  been  carried  in  baskets  or  in  skina. 
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This  shows  that  they  must  have  been  very  numerous,  or 
they  never  could  have  attempted  so  much. 

They  mined  for  copper  near  Lake  Superior.  In  one 
of  their  mines,  long  since  deserted,  there  was  found, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  mass  of  copper  weighing  nearly  six 
tons,  partly  raised  from  the  bottom,  and  supported  on 
wooden  logs,  now  nearly  decayed.  It  was  evidently  to 
be  raised  to  the  surface,  nearly  thirty  feet  above.  The 
stone  and  copper  tools  of  the  miners  were  found  lying 
about,  as  if  the  men  had  just  gone  away. 

When  did  these  Mound-Builders  live  ?  There  is  one  sure 
proof  that  they  lived  long  ago.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  mentioned  above  there  are  trees  about  four  hundred 
years  old  growing  on  earth  that  was  thrown  out  in  digging 
the  mine.  Of  course,  the  mine  is  older  than  the  trees. 
On  a  mound  in  Ohio  there  are  trees  eight  hundred  years 
old.  Nobody  knows  how  much  older  the  mounds  are. 
This  mysterious  race  may  therefore  have  built  these  great 
works  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Who  were  the  Mound-Builders  ?  It  does  not  seem  at 
all  likely  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  our  present 
American  Indians.  They  differed  greatly  in  habits,  and 
most  of  our  Indian  tribes  show  nothing  of  the  skill 
and  industry  required  for  constructing  great  works. 
Perhaps  they  came  from  Asia,  or  were  descendants  of 
Asiatics  accidentally  cast  on  the  American  shore.  Ja- 
panese vessels  are  sometimes  driven  across  the  Pacific 
and  wrecked  upon  our  western  coast.  This  might  have 
happened  a  thousand  j^ears  ago.  But  we  know  neither 
whence  the  Mound-Builders  came,  nor  whither  they  went. 
We  only  know  that  thev  came,  and  built  wonderful 
works,  and  made  way  for  another  race,  of  whose  origin 
we  know  almost  as  little. 
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L.--THE  PRAIRIES. 

Bryant 

These  are  the  gardens  of  the  desert,  these 
The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name- 
The  Prairies.     I  behold  them  for  the  first. 
And  ray  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.     Lo  !  they  stretch 
In  airy  undulations,  far  away, 
As  if  the  ocean,  in- his  gentlest  swell. 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed, 
And  motionless  for  ever.     Motionless  1~ 
No— they  are  all  unchained  again.     The  clouds 
Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and,  beneath. 
The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along,  and  chase 
The  sunny  ridges.     Breezes  of  the  South  ! 
Who  toss  the  golden  and  the  flame-like  flowers, 
And  pass  the  prairie-hawk  that,  poised  on  high 
Flaps  his  broad  wings,  yet  moves  not,-ye  have  played 
Among  the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines 
Of  Texas,  and  have  crisped  the  limpid  brooks 
That  from  the  fountains  of  Sonora  glide 
Into  the  calm  Pacific— have  ye  fanned 
A  nobler  or  a  lovelier  scene  than  this  ? 
Man  hath  no  part  in  all  this  glorious  work  : 
The  Hand  ohat  built  the  firmament  hath  heaved 
And  smoothed  these  verdant  swells,  and  sown  their  slopes 
With  herbage,  planted  them  with  island  groves 
And  hedged  them  round  with  forests.     Fitting  floor 
For  this  masmificent  temnlfi  nf  ^h'-  -i-" 
With  flowers  whose  glory  and  whose  multitude 
Rival  the  constellations !     The  great  heavens 
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Seem  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love, — 

A  nearer  vault,  and  of  a  tenderer  blue, 

Than  that  which  bends  above  our  Eastern  hills. 


As  o'er  the  verdant  waste  I  guide  my  steed, 
Among  the  high,  rank  grass  that  sweeps  his  sides, 
The  hollow  beating  of  his  footstep  seems 
A  sacrilegious  sound.     I  think  of  those 
Upon  whose  rest  he  tramples.     Are  they  here — 
The  dead  of  other  days  1 — and  did  the  dust 
Of  these  fair  solitudes  once  stir  with  life, 
And  burn  with  passion  1     Let  the  mighty  mounds 
That  overlook  the  rivers,  or  that  rise 
In  the  dim  forest  crowded  with  old  oaks, — 
Answer.     A  rkce,  that  long  has  passed  away. 
Built  them  ; — a  disciplined  and  populous  race 
Heaped  with  long  toil,  the  earth,  while  yet  the  Greek 
Was  hewing  the  Pentelicus  to  forms 
Of  symmeti^,  and  rearing  on  its  rock 
The  glitt(  '-ing  Parthenon.     These  ample  fields 
Nourished  their  harvests,  here  their  herds  were  fed, 
"When  haply  by  their  stalls  the  bison  lowed, 
And  bowed  his  manM  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 
All  day  this  desert  murmured  with  their  toils, 
Till  twilight  blushed,  and  lovers  walked,  and  wooed 
In  a  forgotten  language,  and  old  tunes, 
From  instrumf  rU  of  unremembered  form, 
Gave  to  soft  winds  a  voice.     The  red  man  came — 
The  roaming  hunter  tribes,  warlike  and  fierce, 
And  the  mound-builders  vanished  from  the  earth. 
The  solitude  of  centuries  untold 
Has  settled  where  they  dwelt.     The  prairie-wolf 
Hunts  in  their  meadows,  and  his  fresh-dug  den 
Yawns  by  my  path.     The  gopher  mines  the  ground 
Where  stood  their  swarming  cities.     All  is  gone  ; 
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All,— save  the  piles  of  earth  that  hold  their  bones, 

The  platforms  where  they  worshipped  unknown  gods, 

The  barriers  which  they  builded  from  the  soil 

To  keep  the  foe  at  bay,  till  o'er  the  walls 

The  wild  belea^uerers  broke,  and,  one  by  one. 

The  strongholds  of  the  plain  were  forced,  and  heaped 

With  corpses.     The  brown  vultures  of  the  wood 

Flocked  to  those  vast  uncovered  sepulchres, 

And  sat,  unscared  and  silent,  at  their  feast. 

Haply,  some  solitary  fugitive,' 

Lurking  in  marsh  and  forest,  till  the  sense 

Of  desolation  and  of  fear  became 

Bitterer  than  death,  yielded  himself  to  die. 

Man's  better  nature  triumphed  then  ;  kind  words 

Welcomed  and  soothed  him  ;  the  rude  conquerors 

Seated  the  captive  with  their  chiefs  ;  he  chose 

A  bride  among  their  maidens,  and  at  length 

Seemed  to  forget — yet  ne'er  forgot — the  wife 

Of  his  first  love,  and  her  sweet  little  ones. 

Butchered,  amid  their  shrieks,  with  all  his  race. 
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Thus  change  the  forms  of  being.     Thus  arise 
Races  of  living  things,  glorious  in  strength, 
And  perish,  as  the  quickening  breath  of  God 
Fills  them,  or  is  withdrawn.     The  red  man,  too, 
Has  left  the  blooming  wilds  he  ranged  so  long, 
And,  nearer  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sought 
A  wider  hunting-ground.     The  beaver  builds 
No  longer  by  these  streams,  but  far  away 
On  waters  whose  blue  surface  ne'er  gave  back 
The  white  man's  face — among  Missouri's  springs, 
And  pools  whose  issues  swell  the  Oregon, 
He  rears  his  little  Venice.     In  the  plains 
liie  bison  teeviS  no  more,     xwico  twenty  leagues 
Beyond  remotest  smok^of  hunter's  camp, 
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Roams  the  majestic  brute,  in  herds  that  shake 
The  earth  with  thundering  steps  j— yet  here  I  meet 
His  ancient  footprints  stamped  beside  the  pool. 

Still  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with  life. 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  flowers 
They  flutter  over,  gentle  quadrupeds, 
And  birds,  that  scarce  have  learned  the  fear  of  man, 
Are  here,  and  sliding  reptiles  of  the  ground, 
Startlingly  beautiful.     The  graceful  deer 
Bounds  to  the  woods  at  my  approach.     The  bee, 
A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man. 
With  whom  he  came  across  the  Eastern  deep, 
Fills  the  savannas  with  his  murmurincrs 
And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  the  golden  age, 
Within  the  hoUbw  oak.     I  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts.     From  the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft  voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.     The  low  of  herds 
Blends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy  grain 
Over  the  dark-brown  furrows.     All  at  once 
A  fresher  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my  dream, 
And  I  am  in  the  wilderness  alone. 
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If  God  send  thee  a  cross,  take  it  up  willingly  and  follow 
Him.  Use  it  wisely,  lest  it  be  unprofitable.  Bear  it  patiently, 
lest  it  be  ijxtolerable.  If  it  be  light,  slight  it  not.  After  the 
cross  is  the  crown, 

^—f,  (^uarles. 
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LI.-THE  HEROES  OP  THE  LONG  SAULT. 

Pabkman. 

hiLMoT„^r'»  Tick"  f.:'a'°"„rSi'  '"r"'"- "'  •>  »e™.  „f 

7%e  OW  ii^pme  m  CanuL   Ind^hl  UtVl    f         ^    ^''™'^'"  ^^  selected  from 
The  pass  o/the  wTaut' L"\^et  it JS^^/^^^^^ 

In  April,  1660.  a  young  officer  named  Daulac,  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison   at   Montreal,  asked  leave  of 
Maisonneuve,  the  Governor,  to  lead  a  party  of  volunteers 
agamst  the  Iroquois.     His  plan  was  bold  to  desperation  ' 
It  was  known  that  Iroquois  wan-iors,  in  great  numbers" 
had  wmtered  among  the  forests  of  the  Ottawa     Daulac 
proposed  to  waylay  them  on  their  descent  of  the  river 
and  fight  them  without  regard  to  disparity  of  force ;  and 
Maisonneuve  judging  that  a  display  of  enterprise  and 
boldness  might  act  as  a  check  on  the  audacity  of  the 
enemy,  at  last  gave  his  consent. 

Adam  Daulac  was  a  young  man  of  good  family,  who 
had  come  to  the  colony  three  years  before,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  He  had  held  some  military  command  in 
prance,  though  in  what  rank  does  not  appear.  He  had 
been  busy  for  some  time  among  the  young  men  of  Mon- 
treal  inviting  them  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise  he 
meditated.  Sixteen  of  them  caught  his  spirit.  They 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  accept  no  quarter ;  and 
having  gained  Maisonneuve's  consent,  they  made  their 
wills,  confessed,  and  received  the  sacraments. 

After  a   solemn   farewell   they   embflrVpd    in   o«„._i 
canoes,  well  supplied  wi^Mlarms  and  ammunition.     They 
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were  very  indifferent  canoe-men,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
lost  a  week  in  vain  attempts  to  pass  the  swift  current  of 
Ste.  Anne,  at  the  head  of  the  Island  of  Montreal.  At 
length  they  were  successful,  and  entering  the  mouth  of 
the  Ottawa,  crossed  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  and 
slowly  advanced  against  the  current. 

About  the  first  of  May  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
formidable  rapid  called  the  Long  Sault,  where  a  tumult 
of  waters,  foaming  among  ledges  and  boulders,  barred  the 
onward  way.  It  was  needless  to  go  farther.  The  Iroquois 
were  sure  to  pass  the  Sault,  and  could  be  fought  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Just  below  the  rapid,  where  the 
forests  sloped  gently  to  the  shore,  among  the  bushes  and 
stumps  of  a  rough  clearing  made  in  constructing  it,  stood 
a  palisade  fort,  the,  work  of  an  Algonquin  war-party  in 
the  past  autumn.  It  was  a  mere  enclosure  of  trunks  of 
small  trees  planted  in  a  circle,  and  was  already  in  ruin. 
Such  as  it  was,  the  Frenchmen  took  possession  of  it. 
They  made  their  fires,  and  slung  their  kettles,  on  the 
neighboring  shore  ;  and  here  they  were  soon  joined  by 
forty  Hurons  and  four  Algonquins.  Daulac,  it  seems, 
made  no  objection  to  their  company,  and  they  all 
bivouaoked  together.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  they 
prayed  in  three  different  tongues ;  and  when  at  sunset, 
the  long  reach  of  forest  on  the  farther  shore  basked  peace- 
fully in  the  level  rays,  the  rapids  joined  their  hoarse  music 
to  the  notes  of  their  evening  hymn. 

In  a  day  or  two  their  scouts  came  in  with  tidings 
that  two  Iroquois  canoes  were  coming  down  the  Sault. 
Danlac  had  time  to  set  his  men  in  ambush  among  the 
bushes  at  a  point  where  he  thought  the  strangers  likely 
to  land.  He  judged  aright.  Canoes,  bearing  five  Iroquois, 
approached,  and  v/ere  met  by  a  volley  fired  with  such 
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precipitation  that  one  or  more  of  them  escaped,  fled  into 
the  forest,  and  told  their  mischance  to  their  main  body 
'  two  hundred  in  number,  on  the  river  above.  A  fleet  of 
canoes  suddenly  appeared,  bounding  down  the  rapids, 
hlied  with  warriors  eager  for  revenge.  The  allies  had 
barely  time  to  escape  to  their  fort,  leaving  their  kettles 
still  slung  over  the  fires.  The  Iroquois  made  a  hasty  and 
desultory  attack,  and  were  quickly  repulsed.  They  next 
opened  a  parley,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  gain  some  advanta-e 
by  surprise.  Failing  in  this,  they  set  themselves,  after 
their  custom  on  such  occasions,  to  building  a  rude  fort 
of  their  own  in  the  neighboring  forest. 

This    gave  the   French   a   breathing-time,   and    they 
used  It  for  strengthening  thei'r  defences.    Being  provided 
with  tools,  they  planted  a  row  of  stakes  within  their 
pahsade,  to  form  a  double  fence,  and  filled  the  intervenincr 
space   with   earth  and  stones  to  the  height  of  a  man 
leaving  some  twenty  loop-holes,  at  each  of  which  three 
marksmen  were  stationed.     Their  work   was  still  un- 
finished when  the  Iroquois  were  upon  them  again.    They 
had  broken  to  pieces  the  birch  canoes  of  the  French  and 
their  allies,  and,  kindling  the  bark,  rushed  up  to  pile  it 
blazmg  against  the  palisade ;  but  so  brisk  and  steady  a 
fire  met  them  that  they  recoiled  and  at  last  gave  way. 
They  came  on  again,  and  again  were  driven  back,  leaving 
many  of  their  number  on  the  ground,  among  them  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

This  dashed  the  spirits  of  the  Iroquois,  and  they 
sent  a  canoe  to  call  to  their  aid  five  hundred  of  their 
warriors,  who  were  mustered  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Richelieu.  These  were  the  allies  whom,  but  for  this 
untoward  check,  they  were  on  their  way  to  loin  for  a 
combined  attack  on  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,' and  Montreal 
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It  was  maddening  to  see  thoir  grand  project  thwarted  hy 
a  few  French  and  Indians  ensconced  in  a  paltry  redoubt, 
scarcely  better  than  a  cattle-pen,  but  they  were  forced  to 
digest  the  affront  as  best  they  might. 

Meanwhile,  crouched  behind  trees  and  logs,  they  beset 
the  fort,  harassing  its  defenders  day  and  night  with 
a  spattering  fire  and  a  constant  menace  of  attack. 
Thus  five  days  passed.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  want  of  sleep 
wrought  fatally  on  the  strength  of  the  French  and  their 
allies,  who,  pent  up  together  in  their  narrow  prison, 
fought  and  prayed  by  turns.  Deprived  as  they  were  of 
water,  they  could  not  swallow  the  crushed  Indian  corn, 
or  "hominy,"  which  was  their  only  food.  Some  of  them, 
under  cover  of  a  brisk  fire,  ran  down  to  the  river  and 
filled  such  small  v,essels  as  they  had ;  but  this  pittance 
only  tantalized  their  thirst.  They  dug  a  hole  in  the  fort, 
and  were  rewarded  at  last  by  a  little  muddy  water  oozing 
through  the  clay. 

Among  the  assailants  were  a  number  of  Hurons, 
adopted  by  the  Iroquois,  and  fighting  on  their  side. 
These  renegades  now  tried  to  seduce  their  countrymen  in 
the  fort.  Half  dead  with  thirst  and  famine,  they  took 
the  bait,  and  one,  two,  or  three  at  a  time,  climbed  the 
palisade  and  ran  over  to  the  enemy,  amid  the  hootings 
and  execrations  of  those  whom  they  deserted.  Their 
chief  stood  firm ;  and  when  he  saw  his  nephew  join  the 
other  fugitives,  he  fired  his  pistol  at  him  in  a  rage.  The 
four  Algonquins,  who  had  no  mercy  to  hope  for,  stood 
fast,  with  the  courage  of  despair. 

On  the  fifth  day  an  uproar  of  unearthly  yells  from 
seven  hundred  savage  throats,  mingled  with  a  clattering 
salute  of  musketry,  told  the  Frenchmen  that  the  expected 
reinforcement  had  come ;  and  soon,  in  the  forest  and  on 
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enemT  fhev  L       """V^-^'^^ers  the  weakness  of  their 
enemy,  they  had  no  doubt  of  an  easy  victory     Th„^ 
advanced  cautiously,  as  was  usual  with  the  I  oqu^,  ^fZ 
the.r  blood  was  up,  screeching,  leaping  from  aide  Is  de 
and  finng  as  they  came  on ;  but  the  French  wert  at  theTr' 
posts,  and  every  loop-hole  darted  its  tongue  Tf  L     The 
Iroquois,  astonished  at  the  persistent  vi™r  of  7l,:  i' , 
fell  back  discomfited.    The  fire  oT  h  '  P       ^     I^    '"""' 

and  dunng  all  this  time  Daulac  and  his  men  reelkJw^h 
exhaustion,  fought  and  prayed  as  before.  sur:'o7: try'S 

The    uncertain,    vacillating    temper    common    f„   .11    ' 
Indians  now  began  to  declare  ifeelf.    SomeoTZ  r  J 

-«r/-  ^7!  *"<""«•  0*''-  -voitd  at  t?e  i:s 

and  declared  that  it  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  £' 
^  many  men,  at  the  hands  of  so  paltry  an  enemy,  and  v 
tail  to  take  re  venire.     It  was  rH<5nlx7«ri  +         i    •^'"'""3^®'^ 
^«ault.  and  volunlers  wIT  cSlr  toMth:!::^ 
No  precaution  wa.  neglected.    Large  and  heavtsh^d 
our  or  five  feet  high,  were  made  byLhing  totlfher  wUh 
the  aid  of  cross-bars  three  snlit  lr„«    n        •     ^eMer  with 

hc.r  way  through.    The  rest  followed  close,  and  swarmed 
Daulac  had  crammed  a  largo  musketoon  with  powder 
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and  plugged  up  the  muzzle.  Lighting  the  fuse  in- 
serted in  it,  he  tried  to  throw  it  over  the  barrier,  to 
burst  like  a  grenade  among  the  crowd  of  savages  without ; 
but  it  struck  the  ragged  top  of  one  of  the  palisades,  fell 
back  among  the  Frenchmen,  and  exploded,  killing  or 
wounding  several  of  them,  and  nearly  blinding  others. 
In  the  confusion  that  followed,  the  Iroquois  got  possession 
of  the  loop-holes,  and,  thrusting  in  their  guns,  fired  on 
those  within.  In  a  moment  more  they  had  torn  a  breach 
in  the  palisade  ;  but,  nerved  with,  the  energy  of  despera- 
tion, Daulac  and  ^  his  followers  sprang  to  defend  it. 
Another  breach  was  made  and  then  another.  Daulac 
was  struck  dead,  but  the  survivors  kept  up  the  fight. 
With  a  sword  or  a  hatchet  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the 
other,  they  threw*  themselves  against  the  throng  of 
enemies,  striking  and  stabbing  with  the  fury  of  madmen ; 
till  the  Iroquois,  despairing  of  taking  them  alive,  fired 
volley  after  volley,  and  shot  them  down.  All  was  over, 
and  a  burst  of  triumphant  yells  proclaimed  the  dear- 
bought  victory. 

Searching  the  pile  of  corpses,  the  victors  found  fou.- 
Frenchmen  still  breathing.  Three  had  scarcely  a  spark  of 
life,  and,  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  they  burned  them  on 
the  spot.  The  fourth,  less  fortunate,  seemed  likely  to 
survive,  and  they  reserved  him  for  future  torments.  As 
for  the  Huron  deserters,  their  cowardice  profited  them 
little.  The  Iroquois,  regardless  of  their  promises,  fell  upon 
them,  burned  some  at  once,  and  carried  the  rest  to  their 
villages  for  a  similar  fate.  Five  of  the  number  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape,  and  it  was  from  them,  aided  by 
admissions  made  long  afterwards  by  the  Iroquois  them- 
selves,   that    the     Frenp.h    nf     Hnnarla     /IckriTTo/I     «11 

knowledge  of  this  glorious  disaster. 
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h  JV'Tr '''""^  "  ^^"^  "  '^'^''''<'°-  The  Iroquois  had 
had  %ht>ng  enough.  If  seventeen  Frenchmen,  fo^ 
Algonquxns  and  one  Huron,  behind  a  picket  fence  couM 
hold  seven  hundred  warriors  at  bay  so  long,  what  ^Tht 

O  1;     °>  M  1  ^T/^"^  *^°"S'''  "-^  ">»«  of  capturing 
Quebec  and  Montre«l,  but  went  home  dejected  and  ama  Jf 
o  howl  over  their  losses,  and  nurse  their  dashed  Zlge 
tor  n  day  of  vengeance.  ,     ^ 


r  I 


LII.-JAOQUES  OARTIEB. 

j 

McGee. 

Great  Brit.^in  and  Ireland.    He  was  obWH  f^  a  a  repeal  <A  the  Union  of 
residing  for  .ome  time  in  the  UnTted  States  h«  ^ff.f'^"?  ^??^^^^'  ^'^d,  after 
Soon  afterwatdc  ^<^  wo^elected  to  P«rTiar!.   V^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Montreal  in  1857 
CroAvn.     Ho  denouncea'hrv^s'ona^y  Ln^^^^  became  a  Minister  of  the 

and  in  consequence  was  assass  nS  b^a  Fmtn  « f  HfT '  ^^  *h  ^«"i^»>«' 
ing  from  the  House  of  CommonrwLre  h«  h  J^*^'^*;.^^^'^  r«t«rn- 
eloquent  speech.  McGee  wasa  m'an  of  LlnA^  J"?*^  delivered  a  most 
attracted  attention  as  an  oraSr  aX  jounSt  n^P ''''•  n^^,  ^^^^  '^^^y 
ediUm&h  as  ' '  inspired  writings  '"and  «rihi  r  9"""*="  referrea  to  his 

of  the  Dublin  Frfeman's  SmZ.He  was  ^^^.11*7?*^.  ^"  ^«^  '^^^ 
historian,  a  graceful  essayist,  a  rtatesmln  «?;/^-  S^.^^  lecturer,  a  careful 
numerous,  and  • « bear  all  L  cUara^S&orgl^aKris^^^^^^^ 

I. 
^the  seaport  of  St.  Male,  'twas  a  smiling  morn  in  May, 
Whenjhe  Commodore  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  westward  ^iled 

In  the  crowded  old  cathedral  all  the  town  were  on  their  knees 
lor  the  safe  return  of  kinsmen  from  the  undisco^e^d  J^ 
^.u.  ever)-  autumn  blast  that  swept  o'er  pinnaco  and  pier/ 
Mid  manly  hearts  with  som,w,  and  gentle  hearts  with  fir. 
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A  year  passed  o'er  St.  Malo—again  came  round  the  day 
When  the  Commodore  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  westward  sailed 
away  ; 

But  no  tidings  from  the  absent  had  come  the  way  they  went, 
And  tearful  were  the  vigils  that  many  a  maiden  spent ; 
And  manly  hearts  were  filled  with  gloom,  and  gentle  hearts 
with  fear, 

When  no  tidings  came  from  Cartier  at  the  closing  of  the  year. 

III. 

But  the  Earth  is  as  the  Future,  it  hath  its  hidden  side ; 
And  the  captain  of  St.  Malo  was  rejoicing,  in  his  pride, 
In  the  forests  of  the  North  j— while  his  towmmen  mourned  his 
loss,  ; 

He  was  rearing  on  Mount  Royal  the  Jleur-de-lis  and  cross  ; 
And  when  two  months  were  over,  and  added  to  the  year, 
St.  Malo  hailed  him  home  again,  cheer  answering  to  cheer. 

IV. 

He  told  them  of  a  region,  hard,  iron-bound,  and  cold. 
Nor  seas  of  pearl  abounded,  nor  mines  of  shining  gold  ; 
Where  the  Wind  from  Thule  freezes  the  word  upon  the  lip, 
And  the  ice  in  spring  comes  sailing  athwart  the  early  ship  ; 
He  told  them  of  the  frozen  scene  until  they  thrilled  with  fear, 
And  piled  fresh  fuel  on  the  hearth  to  make  him  better  cheer. 

V. 

But  when  he  changed  the  strain— he  told  how  soon  are  cast 
In  early  spring  the  fetters  that  holci  the  waters  fast ; 
How  the  winter  causeway,  broken,  is  drifted  out  to  sea. 
And  the  rills  and  rivers  sing  with  pride  the  anthem  of  the  free  ; 
How  the  magic  wand  of  summer  clad  the  landscape  to  his  eves, 
Like  the  dry  bones  of  the  just,  when  they  wake  in  Paradise. 
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VI. 

He  told^the™  of  the  Algo„q„i„  brave,-the  hun<.r»  of  the 

Of  how  the  Indian  mother  in  the  forest  rocks  her  child  ■ 
Of  how,  poor  aoul.,  I  they  fancy,  in  every  living  thinr ' 
A  sp.r,t  good  or  evil,  that  claims  their  wors wSg 
Of  how^^hey  brought  their  sick  and  maimed  foThi^  'to  breathe 

VII. 

•He  told  them  of  the  river  whose  mighty  current  gave 

hI  ITd  r     :  \'""*"'  '^^"^  "-  Ocean's  bri'ny  wave  ■ 
He  told  them  of  the  glorious  scene  presented  to  his  siglt  ' 
What  u„e  he  reared  the  cross  and  crown  on  HochelagSiht 
And  of  the  fortress  cliff  that  keeps  of  Canada  the  kt?      '^ 
And  they  welcomed  back  Jacques  Cartier  from  his  p'erils  o'er 


to  be  ta  se.     Lymg  ,s  a  great  sin  against' God,  who  gave  us  a 

tongue  to  spe.k  the  truth  and  not  falsehood      lt!7.  Zl 

ff  nee  ag      St  humanity  itself,-for  whe.  there  is  no  re^ 

Tnd  i   i,  ""  ^  "".  '"*"  ^""'"'y  *"*--»  -""  "nd  man. 

lind  thlf  r^    ''""      "^  "  """^'""^  ™  ■""<=h  bareness  of 
mmd  that  he  can  scarcely  tell  truth  or  avoid  lying,  even  when 

sue,': ::  °f  ;*  "t^"^  *-  '*  ■■  -<».  -  «™ef ke  comi : 

,       -_  mm-....,j.  ,,,,,,,,.,  ^,„^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  .^..^  ^  falsehood. 

—&>  Matthew  Hale. 
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LIII.-SCENE  FROM  IVANHOE. 

Scott. 

The  following  lesson  is  from  Scott's  novel  Ivanhoe,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  A  tournament  is  held  at  Ashby , 
in  the  County  of  Leicester,  in  the  presence  of  Prince  John.  At  the  close  of 
the  tourns  ^dut,  on  the  second  day,  an  archery  contest  takes  place,  as 
described  in  the  lesson.  Locksley,  the  victor  in  the  contest,  is  no  other  than 
the  famous  Robin  Hood  in  disgruise. 

"  What  is  ihy  name,  yeoman  ? "  asked  Prince  John. 

"  Locksley,"  answered  the  yeoman. 

"  Then,  Locksley,"  said  Prince  John,  "  thou  shalt  shoot 
in  thy  turn,  when  these  yeomen  have  displayed  their  skill. 
If  thou  carriest  the  prize,  I  will  add  to  it  twenty  nobles  i 
but  if  thou  losest  it,  thou  shalt  be  stript  of  thy  Lincoln 
(yreen,  and  scourged  out  of  the  lists  with  bow  strings,  for 
a  wordy  and  insolent  braggart." 

"  And  how  if  I  refuse  to  shoot  on  such  a  wager  ? "  said 
the  yeoman.  "  Your  grace's  powder,  supported,  as  it  is,  by 
so  many  men-at-arms,  may  indeed  easily  strip  and  scourge 
me ;  but  cannot  compel  me  to  bend  or  to  draw  my  bow." 

"If  thou  refusest  my  fair  proffer,"  said  the  prince,  "  the 
provost  of  the  lists  shall  cut  thy  bow  string,  break  thy 
bow  and  arrows,  and  expel  thee  from  the  presence  as  a 
faint-hearted  craven." 

"  This  is  no  fair  chance  you  put  on  me,  proud  prince," 
said  the  yeoman,  "  to  compel  me  to  peril  myself  against 
the  best  archers  of  Leicester  and  Staffordshire,  under  the 
penalty  of  infamy  if  they  should  overshoot  me.  Never- 
theless, I  will  obey  your  pleasure." 

A  target  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  southern 
avenue  which  led  to  the  lists.  The  contending  archers 
took  their  station  in  turn,  at  the  bottom  of  the  southern 
access.    The  archers,  having  previously  determined  by  lot 
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their  order  of  precedence,  were  to  shoot  each  three  shafts 
in  succession.  One  by  one  the  archers,  stepping  forward 
dehvered  their  shafts  yeomanlike  and  bravely.  Of  twenty-' 
four  arrows,shot  in  succession,  ten  were  fixed  in  the  target 
and  the  others  ranged  so  near  it,  that,  considering  the' 
distance  of  the  mark,  it  was  accounted  good  archery  Of 
the  ten  shafts  which  hit  the  target,  two  within  the  inner 
ring  were  shot  by  Hubert,  a  forester  in  the  service  of 
Malvoism,  who  was  a<;cordingly  pronounced  victorious 

"  Now,  Locksley,"  said  Prince  John  to  the  bold  yeoman 
with  a  bitter  smile,  "wilt  thou  try  conclusions  with 
Hubert,  or  wilt  thou  yield  up  bow,  baldric,  and  quivor  to 
the  provost  of  the  sports  ? " 

"  Sith  it  be  no  better,"  said  Locksley,  "  I  am  content  to 
try  my  fortune,  on  condition  that  when  I  have  shot  two 
shafts  at  yonder  mark  of  Hubert's,  he  shall  be  bound  to 
shoot  one  at  that  which  I  shall  propose."  • 

"  That  is  but  fair,"  answered  Prince  John,  "  and  it  shall 
not  be  refused  thee.  If  thou  dost  beat  this  braggart 
Hubert,  I  will  fill  the  bugle  with  silver  pennies  for  thee." 
"  A  man  can  do  but  his  best,"  answered  Hubert ;  "  but 
my  grandsire  drew  a  good  long  bow  at  Hastings,  'and  I 
trust  not  to  dishonor  his  memory." 

The  former  target  was  now  removed,  and  a  fresh  one 
of  the  same  size  placed  in  its  room.  Hubert,  who  as 
victor  in  the  first  trial  of  skill,  had  the  right  to  shoot 
first,  took  his  aim  with  great  deliberation.  At  length  he 
made  a  step  forward,  and  raising  the  bow  at  the  full 
stretch  of  his  left  arm,  he  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear 
The  arrow  whistled  through  the  air,  and  lighted  within 
the  inner  ring  of  the  target,  but  not  exactly  in  the 
centre. 

"You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind.  Hubert,"  said  his 
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antagonist,  bending  his  bow,  "  or  that  had  been  a  better 
shot." 

So  saying,  and  without  showing  the  least  anxiety  to 
pause  upon  his  aim,  Locksley  stept  to  the  appointed 
station,  and%hot  his  arrow  as  carelessly  in  appearance,  as 
if  he  had  not  even  looked  at  the  mark.  He  was  speaking 
almost  at  the  instant  that  the  shaft  left  the  bow  string ; 
yet  it  alighted  in  the  target  two  inches  nearer  to  the 
white  spot  which  marked  the  centre  than  that  of  Hubert. 

"  By  the  light  of  Heaven!"  said  Prince  John  to  Hubert, 
"  an  thou  suffer  that  runagate  knave  to  overcome  thee, 
thou  art  worthy  of  the  gallows." 

Hubert  had  but  one  set  speech  for  all  occasions.  "  An 
your  highness  werp  to  hang  me,"  he  said,  "  a-  man  can  but 
do  his  best.  Nevertheless,  my  grandsire  drew  a  good 
bow  " . 

"  The  fftul  fiend  on  thy  grandsire  and  all  his  genera- 
tion ! "  interrupted  John ;  "  shoot,  knave,  and  shoot  thy 
best,  or  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  thee  ! " 

Thus  exhorted,  Hubert  resumed  his  place,  and  not 
neglecting  the  caution  which  he  had  received  from  his 
adversary,  he  made  the  necessary  allowance  for  a  very 
light  air  of  wind,  which  had  just  ar  ^sen,  and  shot  so 
successfully,  that  his  arrow  alighted  in  ti  )  very  centre  of 
the  target. 

"A  Hubert!  a  Hubert!"  shouted  the  p  pulace,  mere 
interested  in  a  known  person  than  in  a  strt.  iger. 

"  Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot,  Locksley,"  said  the 
prince,  with  an  insulting  smile. 

"I  will  notch  his  shaft  for  him,  however,"  replied 
Locksley. 

Anrl  Ipff.innr  Aa/ hia  oT»T>/-\TTr -iiri^-K    «   li4-^1^  -^^ j.* . 

"-g,  "J  •■'■•  iviiv'TT    TTivii  ai  iiULic  luwic  prsjcttuwon 

than  before,  it  aligli'    1  right  upon  that  of  his  competitor. 
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weret!'  "f^-'t  "^"T     '^''  ^°^^''  -'>°  ^*^  -around 
rid'oT  r      "  "'  '  "  """""'"^  ^'"'*-'*y>  «-*  they 

"  Anu  now,"  said  Locksley,  "I  will  cravp  v™,^  ^„„  • 

He  then  left  the  lists,  but  returned  almost  immediately 
wath  a  willow  wand,  about  six  feet  in  length,  perfectly 
straight,  and  rather  thicker  than  a  man's  thib.  He 
began  to  pee  tins  with  great  composure,  observing  at  the 
sa^e  fme  that  to  ask  a  good  woodsman  to  shl  at  a 
target  so  broad  as  had  hitherto  been  used,  wa^  to  put 

n  the  land  where  he  was  bred,  men  would  as  soon  take 
for  their  mark  King  Arthur's  round  table,  which  held 
sixty  knights  around  it.     A  child  of  seven  years  old  "  he 

^^aIT^  !;''  ^°'^'^^''  *^''S^*  ^'*'^  "^  J>«adless  shaft ;  but " 
added  he,  walking  deliberately  to  the  other  end  of  the  list^ 

Zl  tf  r**^'7'"r  ^"""^  "P^g"^*  i"  *!>«  g™»"<l,  ■'  he' 
that  hits  that  rod  at  five  score  yards,  I  call  him  an  archer 
ht  to  bear  both  bgw  and  quiver  before  a  king  " 

"My  grandsiQi,;'  said  Hubert,  "  drew  a  good  bow  at  the 
battle  of  Hastjilg^,  and  never  shot  at  such  a  mark  in  his 
hfe,  and  neither  wiU  I.  If  this  yeoman  car,  cleave  that 
rod,  I  give  Ipfa  the  buckler.  A  man  cm  but  do  his  best 
and  I  will  r^jt  shoot  where  I  am  sure  to  miss.  I  miffht 
as  well  shoot  at  the  edge  of  our  parson's  whittle,  or  at  a 
whea,t  straw,  or  at  a  sunbeam,  as  at  a  twinkling  white 
streak  which  I  can  hardly  see." 

1.  "  ^T^'^  '^°^  ■' "  "^"'^  ^™<=«  Jo"^"-  "  Sirrah,  Locks- 
.ey,  „o  iiiou  saoot;  but  u"  thou  hittest  such  a  mark,  I  will 
say  thou  art  the  first  man  that  ever  did  so." 
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"  I  will  do  my  best,  as  Hubert  says/'  answered  Locks- 
ley  ;  "no  man  can  do  more." 

He  then  took  his  aim  with  some  deliberation,  and  the 
multitude  awaited  the  event  in  breathless  silence.  The 
archer  vindicated  their  opinion  of  his  skill ;  his  arrow 
split  the  willow  rod  against  which  it  was  aimed.  A 
jubilee  of  acclamations  followed ;  and  even  Prince  John, 
in  admiration  of  Locksley's  skill,  lost  his  dislike  to  his 
person.  "  These  twenty  nobles,"  he  said,  "  which,  with 
the  bugle,  thou  hast  fairly  won,  are  thine  own  ;  we  will 
make  them  fifty,  if  thou  wilt  take  service  with  us  as  a 
yeoman  of  our  body  guard,  and  be  near  to  our  person. 
For  never  did  so  strong  a  hand  bend  a  bow,  or  so  true  an 
eye  direct  a  shaft." 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  Prince,"  said  Locksley ;  but  I  have 
vowed,  that  if  ever  I  take  service,  it  should  be  with  your 
royal  brother,  King  Richard.  These  twenty  nobles  I  leave 
to  Hubert,  who  has  this  day  drawn  as  brave  a  bow  as  his 
grandsire  did  at  Hastings.  Had  his  modesty  not  refused 
the  trial  he  would  have  hit  the  wand  as  well  as  I." 

Hubert  shook  his  head  as  he  received  with  reluctance 
the  bounty  of  the  stranger;  and  Locksley,  anxious  to 
escape  further  observation,  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 


/  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

(Though  gv  ced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense. 

Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path  ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned, 


TXTJUI  *^^^J  ^<.J^J^     ^^J  Ty,t  *7.^  — ^-.»<^'7-.  7^'— - 
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LIV.-LOOHINVAR. 

SOOTT. 

found  in  Marmion-wm  8unK  bv  Ladv  TtI^„  *  P^'r^*"*^  °^  Lochinvar- 
Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  Marm^nl^V*  ^H  ^?"'"*^«^  '^«»'««  I^.,  in 
the  battle  of  Flodden  -^ar«"on  8  embassy  to  James,  shortly  before 

O,  YOUNG  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west  i  " 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  wa^  the  best  • 
And  save  his  good  broa^-sword  he  weapons  had  none  : 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone  • 

He  s  vam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none  •      ' 

i3ut,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,-the  gallant  came  late  • 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  v.  ..r 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all  • 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word)' 

"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?"  • 

"  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  • 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  • 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine,  ' 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine.' 

There  arft  inairlona  i*«  .c^»4-i,.«j   ■>       ,     ,      . 

.,.,  !.i  ^-^wLiaiiu,  luuro  lovely  by  far 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 
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The  bride  kissed  the  goblet,  the  knight  took  it  up ; 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup ; 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  bar, 

"Now  tread  we  a  measure  !"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  fonn,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

Tint  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'Twere  better  by  far  ' 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  readied  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger  stood 
near; 

So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swun», 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
"  She  is  won !  We  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur  ! 
They'll  have    fleet    steeds    that    follow!"    quoth    young 
Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan  ; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they 
ran; 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So.  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Have  you  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 


Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again,- 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 


V^ijJtj 


rs. 


— Bryant. 
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LV.-THE  HISTORY  OP  A  PIECE  OF  GOAL. 

FIMST  MEADINO. 
M188  Bdoklev. 

Sl,t"ha  "'ht  toX^ of  r;^i!;»  Xl'"~"'"  rP"^1  ^  ^r  Ch.rl™  Lyell 
mitiple  manner.  Tie  ivS,  ?Lj  ^'  Mientifio  subject.  i„  ,  chB.r^„rf 
e^on  l,a,  been  i?.pSn,S  %  t'^^J^"^  7^"^  ">'  w"w'n^ 
"delivered  to  a  arge  audience  o? /hilS^.  ,,'"?'.  •><  lecturei  oriirinall? 
young  people  in  natur?",  w"Ser.  Jift  "'"''t."'  '?'"■?<"'  *»  '"'S 
nature  and  of  the  study  of  >cien(»!"  ''"°''™  '"  """n  »  love  of 

I  HAVE  here  a  piece  of  coal,  which,  though  it  has 
been  cut  w:th  eou.e  care,  so  as  to  have  I  smS  fl  is 
n  no  other  way  different  f„,m  any  ordina^  lul  which 
you  can  p,ck  for  yourself  out  of  the  coalicuttle     Our 
work  to-day  is  to  relate  the  history  of  thi,  H.„t  1 
to  learn  what  it  is,  what  it  ha«  beeZ  and't  a  'u  wSZ 
Look  at  the  smooth  face  of  this  specimen,  and  see  if 
you  can  explain  those  fine  lines  which  run  ac;^ssodose 

To^  to  break  It,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  split  much 
more  ea.,ly  along  those  lines  than  across  the  ofher  way 

ts  way  up  through  these  cracks,  and  gradually  sclit  Z 
Sng te  of  t^  r "' ''  ^°"  '^--^  ^«  «=-•  -i  % 

las  Sick  ol)"  """f'r^  ^"'^  "'"  ^-^S^"  *"  «"^'^'=*  that 
tlus  black  coal  must  have  been  built  up  in  very  thin 

-yers,  with  a  kind  of  bla.k  dust  betweenVem     "^ 

buntTn"?       '°^  ^°"  ^'"  •=*"  '^  -"^-l  •«•  that  this  coal 

i    in      ^'''  °"*  "'""'  ""'^  ^-*'  ""'l  that  this  means 
that  in  some  way  sunbeams  are  in,„r;„.„.j  .-.,   •■        -' 

lastly,  this  will  lead '  ■  ""'- '"""  "' 


!^i  lb,  aiK 


you  to  think  of  plants,  and  how 
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they  work  up  the  strength  of  the  sunbeains  into  their 
leaves,  and  hide  black  carbon  in  even  the  purest  and 
whitest  substance  they  contain. 

Is  coal  made  of  burnt  plants,  then  ?  Not  burnt  ones, 
for  if  so  it  would  not  burn  again ;  but  you  may  have 
read  how  the  makers  of  charcoal  take  woodbind  bake  it 
without  letting  it  burn,  and  then  it  turns  black  and  will 
afterwards  make  a  very  good  fire ;  and  so  you  will  see, 
that  it  is  probable,  that  our  piece  of  coal  is  made  of 
plants  which  have  been  baked  and  altered,  but  which 
have  still  much  sunbeam  strength  bottled  up  in  them, 
which  can  be  set  free  as  they  burn. 

If  you  will  take  an  imaginary  journey  with  me  to 
a  coal-pit,  you  will  see  that  we  have  very  good  evidence 
that  coal  is  mad^  of  plants,  for  in  all  coal-mines  we  find 
remains  of  them  at  every  step  we  take. 

Let  us  imagine  that  we  have  put  on  old  clothes  which 
will  not  spoil,  and  have  stepped  into  the  iron  basket, 
called  by  the  miners  a  cage,  and  are  being  let  down  the 
shaft  to  the  gallery,  where  the  miners  are  at  work.  Tak- 
ing lamps  in  our  hands,  we  will  first  throw  the  light  on 
the  roof,  which  is  made  of  shale  or  hardened  clay.  We 
shall  not  have  gone  many  yards  before  we  see  impressions 
of  plants  in  the  shale.  You  will  recognize  at  once  the 
marks  of  ferns,  slnd  long  striped  branches  not  unlike 
reeds.  You  will  find  plenty  of  these  impressions  of  plants 
as  you  go  along  the  gallery  and  look  up  at  the  roof,  and 
with  them  there  will  be  others  with  spotted  stems,  or 
with  stems  having  a  curious  diamond  pattern  upon  them, 
and  many  ferns  of  various  kinds. 

Next  look  down  at  your  feet  and  examine  the  floor. 
You  will  not  have  to  search  long  before  you  will  almost 
certainly  find  a  piece  of  curiously  pitted  stone.     It  is 
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a  piece  of  fossil  root,  or  mther  underground  stem  and 

httle  pite  or  dents  in  it  are  scars  where  the  r^tlete 

o.  ce  were  given  off.  loouets 

Whole  masses  of  these  root-stems,  with  ribbon-like 
oots  lying  scattered  near  them,  are  found  buried  ta   he 

aoo.  of  the  coal,  and  they  prove  to  us,  that  this  underclay 
ma  t  have  been  once  tiie  ground  in  which  the  roots  of  he 
coal-plants  grew.  You  will  feel  still  more  sure  of  th  1 
when  you  find  that  there  is  not  only  one  straig  t  glllt 
of  coal,  but  that  galleries  branch  out  right  and  letand 
that  everywhere  you  find  the  coal  lying  like  a  sandwich 
between  the  floor  and  the  roof,  showing  that  .juite  a  ll  ge 
pece  of  country  must  -be  covered  by  these  remains  fl 
plants  all  rooted  in  the  underclay 

But  how  about  the  coal  itself?  It  seems  likely 
when  we  find  roots  below  and  leaves  and  stems  above' 
^at  the  middle  is  made  of  plants,  but  can  we  proveTt  ^ 
We  shall  see  presently  that  it  has  been  so  crushed  and 
altered  by  being  buried  deep  in  the  ground  that  the 
traces  of  leaves  have  almost  been  destroyed,  though 
people  who  are  used  to  examining  with  the  microscope 
can^see  the  crushed  remains  of  plaiits  in  thin  slices  of 

But  fortunately  for  us,  perfect  pieces  of  plants  have 
been  preserved  even  in  the  coal-bed  itself.  It  is  known 
that  water  with  lime  in  it  petrifies  things,  that  is,  leaves 
carbonate  of  lime  to  fill  up  grain  by  grain  the  fibrTsof 
an  animal  or  plant  as  the  living  matter  decays,  and  so 
keeps  an  exact  representation  of  the  object. 

ifow  it  so  happens  that  in  seve^l  coal-beds  carbon- 
ate of  hme  trickled  in  before  the  plants  were  turned  info 
eoai,  ana  made   some   round   nodules  in  the  plant-bed 
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which  look  like  cannon  balls.  Afterwards,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  bed  was  turned  into  coal,  these  round  balls 
remained  crystallized,  and  by  cutting  thin  transparent 
slices  across  the  nodules  we  can  distinctly  see  the  leaves 
and  stems  and  curious  little  round  bodies  which  make 
up  the  coal.  Several  such  sections  may  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  when  we  r^ompare  these  fragments 
of  plants  with  those  which  we  find  above  and  below  the 
coal-bed,  we  find  that  they  agree,  thus  proving  that  coal 
is  made  of  plants,  and  of  tViose  plants  whose  roots  grew 
in  the  clay  floor,  while  their  heads  reached  up  far  abo^  e 
where  the  roof  now  h. 

The  next  (question  is,  what  kind  of  plants  were  these  ? 
Have  we  anything  like  them  living  in  the  world  now  ? 
You  might,  perh^.^.^s,  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
decide  this  question  from  mere  petrified  pieces  of  plants. 
But  many  men  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  decipher- 
ing all  the  fragments  that  could  be  found,  and  can  read 
their  markings  as  we  read  a  book.  In  this  way,  it  has 
been  found  out  very  fairly  what'  the  plants  of  the  coal 
were  like,  and  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  huge  trees  of  the  coal-forests,  of  which  we  sometimes 
find  trunks  in  the  coal-mines  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  long, 
are  represented  on  the  earth  now  only  by  small  insig- 
nificant plants,  scarcely  ever  more  than  two  feet,  and 
often  not  many  inches  high. 

The  little  club- moss  which  grows  on  heaths  and  moun- 
tains, is  one  of  these.  At  the  end  of  each  of  its  branches 
it  bears  a  cone  made  of  scaly  leaves,  and  fixed  to  the 
inside  of  each  of  these  leaves  is  a  case  full  of  little 
spores  or  moss-seeds,  as  we  may  call  them,  though  they 
are  not  exactly  like  true  seeds.  In  one  of  these  club- 
mosses,  the  cases  near  the  bottom  of  the  cone  contain 
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lected  in  countries  I'l  T       """"I'  ^""^  ^^^^  "^^  «°1- 

Now  thfse  iiS:iZr^zT:ur  -"'^f  '^'^'^^■ 

most  like  some  of  thp  m„     *     !'  '°«^  P'^"*^'  'l^* 

Other  trsof  tt  f  ^Tf        '"'  "^  *"  coal-forests. 

ists  «a^,r  from  the  set    [^  ""'',  '^'''"'  "^^  •^°'- 
on^trunk  has  been  found  fort/^in^^C  ''"' 

watrtetr  :z  :;tf;  •:  4Vi^  '-'■^"-^ 

ciay  of  the  coal      Tt  1,      u  ?,         '"'^  ^°°''  O''  ^'^<^- 

it  his  n  ark  it  seat  lu  1"  H  f  ''f  ""'  *^^^'  ''— 
>eft  by  the  leaves  wWthLfdfr'  '.T  '°  *'^  "'^^^ 
3tems  of  the  seal  treesZ^l^f'^Td^^'^l  '"'f 
and  the  bark  of  their  trunks  ilnff   f       !       *'  <="'''' 

elaysbelow  the  eoT  ""'  '"""  '''''  ^-->  >"  *»>« 

faii  whLhtroi  in  r   r  ' "T"^  ^^'""°"  °f  "-  ^o-- 
the  oth  r  tf^es    i  '•  ™'^' J"^* '^^ *■>  «'«  ca«e  of 

tlian  a  foot  in  he  If  !!      .       .       '"'^  '"  '"''^°™  "ore 
These    1  If  T^'    ^fP'  '"  ^'■"P''^^'  countries. 

smaller  ferns-are  f.Tei  ^  ^.''^'F  *r««-fe™  and 

■ '^""'*   f'ants    that  we   know  of 
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in  the  coal-forests.  It  seems  very  strange  at  first  that 
they  should  have  been  so  large  when  their  descendants 
are  now  so  small ;  but  if  you  look  at  our  chief  plants 
and  trees  now,  you  will  find  that  nearly  all  of  them 
bear  flowers,  and  this  is  a  great  advantage  to  them, 
because  it  tempts  the  insects  to  bring  them  the  pollen- 
dust,  which  is  necessary  to  make  their  flowers  produce 
seeds. 

Now  the  scaly  trees  and  their  companions  had  no 
true  flowers,  but  only  these  seed-cases  which  we  have 
mentioned ;  but  as  there  were  no  flowering  plants  in  their 
time,  and  they  had  the  ground  all  to  themselves,  they 
grew  very  large.  By  and  by,  however,  when  the  flower- 
ing plants  came,  in,  these  began  to  crowd  out  the  old 
giants  of  the  coal- forests,  so  that  they  dwindled  from 
century  to  century,  till  their  great-great-grandchildren, 
thousands  of  generations  after,  only  lift  up  their  tiny 
heads  in  marshes  and  on  heaths,  and  tell  us  they  were 
big  once  upon  a  time. 

And  indeed  they  must  have  been  magnificent  in 
those  olden  days,  when  they  grew  thick  and  tall  in  the 
lonely  marshes  where  plants  and  trees  were  the  chief 
inhabitants.  We  find  no  traces  in  the  clay-beds  of  the 
coal  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  men  lived  in  those  days, 
or  lions,  or  tigers,  or  even  birds  to  fly  among  the 
trees  ;  but  these  grand  forests  were'  almost  silent,  except 
when  a  huge  animal  something  like  a  gigantic  newt  or 
frog  went  croaking  through  the  marsh,  or  a  kind  of 
grasshopper  chirruped  on  the  land.  But  these  forms  m 
life  were  few  and  far  between,  compared  to  the  huge 
trees  and  tangled  masses  of  ferns  and  reeds,  which 
covered  the  whole  ground,  or  were  reflected  in  the  bosom 
of  the  large  pools  and  lakes  round  about  which  they  grew. 
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LVI.-THE  HONEST  MAN. 

Gkorge  Herbert. 

George  Herbert  (h  Inoa  H   ifiQQ\  ,  n     ,.  , 

His  purity  of  life  JdVS  LShZllTf  |f/^^«h  clergyman  and  poet, 
of  '  Holy  George  Herbert. "  His  poeS  arf  ^h^  ^^'''^^  '''  ^""^  ^he  name 
soul  and  breathe  a  spirit  of  love  and  gSitleness       '"^"*'««'""  ^^  ^"  earnest 

Who  is  the  honest  man  ? 
He  who  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 
lo  God,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  most  true  : 

Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  d^-e  : 

Whose  honesty  is  not 
So  loose  or  easy,  that  a  ruffling  wind 
Can  blow't  away,  or  glittering  look  it  blind  : 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even  trot, 
While  now  the  world  rides  by,  now  la!gs  behind  : 

Who,  when  great  trials  come, 
Nor  seeks  nor  shuns  them  ;  but  doth  calmly  stay 
lill  he  the  thing  and  the  example  wojgh  : 

All  being  brought  into  a  sum. 
What  plo,ce  or  person  calls  for,  he  dcdi  pay  : 

Whom  none  can  work  or  woo 
To  use  in  anything  a  trick  or  sleight 
Far  above  all  things  he  abhors  '?  voit ; 

His  words  and  worlds  ana  fashion  too. 
All  of  a  piece,  and  all  are  clear  and  straight : 

Who  never  melts  or  thaws 
At  close  temptations  :  when  the  day  is  done. 
His  goodness  sets  not,  but  m  dark  doth  run  :' 

The  sun  to  others  writeth  laws, 
.^..v.  xo  ui/oir  Virtue  ;  virtue  is  ins  sun  • 
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"Who,  when  he  is  to  treat 
With  sick  folks,  women,  those  whom  passions  sway, 
Allows  for  that,  and  keeps  his  constant  way  : 

"Whom  other's  faults  do  not  defeat. 
But  though  men  fail  him,  yet  his  part  doth  play : 

"Whom  nothing  can  procure. 
When  the  wide  world  runs  bias,  from  his  will 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  i/\end  the  ill. 

This  is  the  marksman,  safe  .'<  rn  sure, 
Who  still  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  so  still. 


LVII.— BROKEN  FRIENDSHIP. 

COLKRIDGK. 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 

And  life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother  ; 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  panning ; 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  that  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 
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LVIII.-THE  HISTORY  OP  A  PIECE  OP  GOAL. 

SECOND   READING. 

Now,  if  you  have  some  idea  of  the  plants  and  trees 
ot  the  coal   .t  .8  t.me  to  ask  how  these  plants  became 
buried  m  the  earth  and  made  pure  coal,  instea.1  of  decay- 
mg  away  and  leaving  behind  only  a  mixture  of  earth  and 
leaves   To  answer  this  question,  I  must  ask  you  to  so  with 
me  to  Norfolk,  in  Vi^-ginia,  because  there  we  can  12^1 
ol  thmgs  something  hke  the  marshes  of  the  coal-forests 
All  round  about  Norfolk  the  land  is  low,  flat,  and  marshy' 
and  to  the  south  of  the  town,  stretching  far  away  into 
North  Caro  ma,  is  a  large,  desolate  swamp,  no  less  than 
torty  miles  long  and  twenty-flve  broad. 

The  whole  place  is  one  enormous  quagmire,  over- 
grown with  water-plants  and  trees.  The  sofl  is  as  black 
as  ink  from  the  old,  dead  leaves,  grasses,  roots,  and  stems 

it  n!"  '  /r  'f  ""*  <^^'>^i\^u.  would  sink 
nto  It,  if  It  were  not  for  the  matted  roots  of  the  mosses 
ierns,  and  other  plants  which  bind  it  together.  You  mav 
dig  down  for  ten  or  tifteen  feet,  and  find  nothing  bu^ 
peat  made  ot  the  remains  of  plants  which  haveliveS  and 

trni      f  'I  Tr'*""  *°''  '■^'^  ''"''  ''Ses,  while  the  black 
tnmks  of  the  fallen  trees  lie  here  and  there,  gradually 

being  covered  up  by  the  dead  plants  ^ 

Zll  7'"t   ^^  ''   '°.  '""'   ^'°°'"y-   ""d   desolate, 
that  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Great  Dismal  Swamp  " 

and  you  see  we  have  here  what  might  well  be  the  beg  n- 

mng  of  a  bed  of  coal,  for  we  know  that  peat  when  dried 

becomes  firm  and  makes  an  excellent  fire,  and  that  int 

rjrr'  t"^-  ^^'  andsolidit.omd  tf^ 
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bed  has  been  kept  pure  from  earth,  we  shall  be  able  to 
understand  how  a  coal-bed  may  have  been  formed,  even 
though  the  plants  and  trees  which  grow  in  this  swamp 
are  different  from  those  which  grow  in  the  coal-forests. 

The  explanation  is  not  difficult ;  streams  flow  con- 
stantly, or  rather  ooze  into  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
from,  the  land  that  lies  to  the  west,  but  instead  of  bring- 
ing mud  in  with  them  as  rivers  bring  to  the  sea,  they 
bring  only  clear,  pure  water,  because  as  they  filter  for 
miles  through  the  dense  jungle  of  reeds,  ferns,  and  shrubs, 
which  grow  round  the  marsh,  all  the  earth  is  sifted  out 
and  left  behind.  In  this  way  the  spongy  mass  of  dead 
plants  remains  free  from  earthy  grains,  while  the  water 
and  the  shade  of  the  thick  forest  of  trees  prevent  the 
leaves,  stems,  etc.,  from  being  decomposed  by  the  air  and 
sun.  And  so  year  after  year  as  the  plants  die,  they  leave 
their  remains  for  other  plants  to  take  root  ''\  and  the 
peaty  mass  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  while  tall  cedar 
trees  and  evergreens  live  and  die  in  these  vast,  swampy 
forests,  and,  being  in  loose  ground,  are  easily  blown  down 
by  the  wind,  and  leave  their  trunks  to  be  covered  up  by 
the  growing  moss  and  weeds. 

Now  we  know  that  there  were  plenty  of  ferns  and 
of  large  Calamites  growing  thickly  together  in  the  coal- 
forests,  for  we  find  their  remains  everywhere  in  the  clay, 
so  we  can  easily  picture  to  ourselves  how  the  dense 
jungle  formed  by  these  plants  would  fringe  the  coal- 
swamp  as  the  present  plants  do  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  would  keep  out  all  earthy  matter,  so  that 
year  after  year  .the  plants  would  die  and  form  a  thick 
bed  of  peat,  afterwards  to  become  coal. 

The  next  thing  we  have  to  account  for  is  the  bed  of 
shale  or  hardened  clay  covering  over  the  coal.     Now  we 
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know  that  from  time  to  time  land  has  gone  slowly  up 
and  down  on  our  globe,  so  as  in  some  places  to  carry  the 
dry  ground  under  the  sea,  and  in  others  to  raise  the  sea- 
bed  above  the  water.     Let  us  suppose,  then,  that*  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  were  gradually  to  sink  down  so 
that  the  sea  should  wash  over  it  and  kill  the  reeds  And 
shrubs.     Then  the  streams  from  the  west  would  not  be 
sifted  any  longer,  but  would  bring  down  mud,  and  leave 
It,  as  m  the  delta  of  the  Nile  or  Mississippi,  to  make  a 
ayer  over  the  dead  plants.     You  will  easily  understand 
that  this  mud  would  have  in  it  many  pieces  of  dead  trees 
and  plants,  which  had  been  stifled  and  had  died  as  the 
mud  covered  them  over;   and  thus  the  remains  would 
be  preserved  like  those  which  we  now  find  in  the  roof  of 
the  coal-galleries. 

Bui.  still  there  are  the  thick  sandstones  in  the  coal- 
mine to  be  explained.  How  did  they  come  there  ?  To 
explain  them,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ground  went  on 
sinking  till  the  sea  covered  the  whole  place  where  once 
the  swamp  had  been,  and  then  sea-sand  would  be  thrown 
down  over  the  clay  and  gradually  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  of  new  sand  above,  till  it  formed  solid  sandstone 
and  our  coal-bed  became  buried  deeper  and  deeper  in  the' 
earth. 

At  last,  after  long  ages,  when  the  thick  mass  of 
sandstones  above  the  bed  had  been  laid  down,  the  sink- 
ing must  have  stopped,  and  the  land  have  risen  a 
little,  so  that  the  sea  was  driven  back,  and  then  the 
rivers  would  bring  down  earth  again  and  make  another 
clay-bed.  Then  a  new  forest  would  spring  up;  the 
terns,  Calamites,  scaly  trees,  and  seal  trees  would  gradu- 
ally form  another  jungle,  and  many  hundreds  of  feet 
—jvH  ,,,,   ««iit:u  euai-ueu,  a  secoua    bed  of  peat  and 
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vegetable  matter  would  begin  to  accumulate  to  form 
another  coal-bed. 

Such  is  the  history  of  how  the  coal  which  we  now  dig 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  earth  once  grew  as  beautiful 
plants  on  the  surface.  We  cannot  tell  exactly  all  the 
ground  over  which  these  forests  grew,  because  some  of 
the  coal  they  made  has  been  carried  away  since  by  rivers 
and  cut  down  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  we  can  say 
that  wherever  there  is  coal  now,  there  they  must  have 
been. 

But  what  is  it  that  has  changed  these  beds  of  dead 
plants  which  we  have  been  studying,  into  hard  stony 
coal  ?  In  the  first  place,  you  must  remember  they 
have  been  pressed  down  under  an  enormous  weight  of 
rocks  above  them.  We  can  learn  something  about  this 
even  from  our  common  lead  pencils.  At  one  time  the 
graphite,  or  pure  carbon,  of  which  the  black  lead  (as  we 
wrongly  call  it)  of  our  pencils  is  made,  was  dug  solid  out 
of  the  earth.  But  so  much  has  now  been  used  that 
pencil-makers  are  obliged  to  collect  the  graphite  dust,  and 
press  it  under  a  heavy  weight,  and  this  makes  such  solid 
pieces  that  they  can  cut  them  into  leads  for  ordinary 
cedar  pencils. 

Now  the  pressure  which  we  can  exert  by  machinery  is 
absolutely  nothing  compared  to  the  weight  of  all  those 
hundreds  of  feet  of  solid  rock  which  lie  over  the  coal- 
beds,  and  whichhas pressed  them  down  for  thousands  and 
perhaps  millions  of  years;  and  besides  this,  we  know 
that  parts  of  the  inside  of  the  earth  are  very  hot,  and 
many  of  the  rocks  in  which  coal  is  found  are  altered  by 
heat.  So  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  that  the  coal  was 
not  only  squeezed  into  a  solid  mass,  but  often  much  of 
the  oil  and  gas  which  were  in  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
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was  driven  out  by  heat  and  the  whole  baked,  as  it  were 
mto  one  substance.  The  difference  between  coal  which 
flames  and  coal  which  burns  only  with  a  red  heat,  is 
chiefly  that  one  has  been  baked  and  crushed  more  than 

the  other. 

Coal  which  flames  has  still  got  in  it  the  tar.  and 
he  ga^,  and  the  ods  which  the  plant  stored  up  in  its 
leaves,  and  these,  when  they  escape,  again  give  Lk  the 
sunbeams  in  a  bright  flame.  The  hard  stone  coal,  on  the 
contrary,  ha«  lost  a  great  part  of  these  oils,  and  only 
carbon  remains,  which  seizes  hold  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  bums  without  flame.  Coke  is  pure  carbon  which 
we  make  artificially  by  driving  out  the  oils  and  gases 
from  coal,  and  the  gas  we  bum  is  part  of  what  is  driven 
out. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  understand  how 
coal  can  be  so  full  of  oil.  and  tar,  and  gases,  until  you 
have  tried  to  think  over  how  much  of  all  of  these  there 
IS  in  plants,  and  especially  in  seeds-think  of  the  oils  of 
almonds,  of  lavender,  of  cloves,  and  of  caraways,  and  the 
oils  of  turpentine  which  we  get  from  the  pines,  and  out 
of  which  tar  IS  made.    When  you  remember  these  and 
many  more,  and  also  how  the  seeds  of  the  club-moss  now 
are  large  y  charged   with  oil,  you  will  easily  imagine 
that  the  large  masses  of  coal-plants  which  have  been 
pressed  together,  and  broken  and  cru.shed,  would  give  out 
a  great  deal  of  oil  which,  when  made  very  hot,  rises  up 
as  gas.     You  may  often  yourself  see  tar  oozing  out  of 
the  lumps  of  coal  in  a  fire,  and  making  little  bla«k  bubbles 
which   burst  and   burn.     From   this  tar  is  made  the 
paraffine  oil  we  burn  in  our  lamps,  and  the  spirit,  benzo- 
line.  comes  from  the  same  source. 

From  beuzoline.  ao-ain    wb  o-Af  q  i;.,,,:j  ..h-j 

o    —    ■  -  is-'- '"  ^iijOi;.*  ^januu  aniline. 
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from  which  are  made  so  many  of  onr  beautiful  dyes- 
mauve,  magenta,  and  violet;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious, 
the  bitter  almonds,  pear-drops,  and  many  other  sweets 
which  children  like  so  well,  are  actually  flavored  by 
essences  which  come  out  of  coal-tar.  Thus,  from  coal  we 
get  not  only  nearly  all  our  heat  and  our  light,but  beautiful 
colors  and  pleasant  flavors.  We  spoke  just  now  of  the 
plants  of  the  coal  as  being  without  beautiful  flowers, 
and  yet  we  see  that  long,  long  after  their  death  they 
give  us  lovely  colors  and  tints,  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the 
flower-world  now. 

Think,  then,  how  much  we  owe  to  these  plants 
which  lived  and  died  so  long  ago  !  If  they  had  been  able 
to  reason,  perhaps  they  might  have  said  that  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  world.  They  had  no 
pretty  flowers,  and  there  was  no  one  to  admire  their 
beautiful  green  foliage  except  a  few  croaking  reptiles, 
and  little  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  and  they  lived  and 
died  all  on  one  spot,' generation  after  generation,  without 
seeming  to  do  much  good  to  anything  or  anybody. 
Then  they  were  covered  up  and  put  out  of  sight,  and 
down  in.  the  dark  earth  they  were  pressed  all  out  of 
shape,  and  lost  their  beauty  and  became  only  black,  hard 
coaL  There  they  lay  for  centuries  and  centuries,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  and  still  no  one  seemed 
to  want  them. 

^  At  last,  one  day,  long,  long  after  man  had  been 
living  on  the  earth,  and  had  been  burning  wood  for  fires, 
and  so  gradually  using  up  the  trees  in  the  forests,  it 
was  discovered  that  this  black  stone  would  burn,  and 
from  that  time,  coal  has  been  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  useful. 
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LIX— YARROW  UNVISITED. 

WoBDSWOl  TH. 

English  noetical  fiterSra  He  wS'^^^^^  had  upm 

hitherto  Wn  considered  too  triS  for^oetioC^^r  ^  "«^^S*'  *'"^*  ^^^ 
remarkably  simple,  and  often  cZmXlacf  he  thS^^^  Hm  langt.ago  is 
of  poetry  should  be  that  -  realTy  3  by  ,nen  "  7^,  w  ''^^  *^'^l*"^^^^^^^ 
lover  of  nature.  His  Doema  flr«  t»o^^  7 v!  V  v  ?  ^^^  *"  enthusiast  c 
tender  pathos  ^       ^"^^  "'"''^^^^  ^^  simphcity,  naturalness,  and 

From  Stirling  Castle  we  had  seen 

The  mazy  Forth  unravelled  ; 
Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde  and  Tay, 

And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled  ; 
And  when  we  came  to  Clovenford, 

Then  said  my  "  winsome  Marrow," 
"  Whate'er  betide,  we'll  turn  aside, 

And  see  the  braes  of  Yarrow." 

"Let  Yarrow  folk,  frae  Selkirk  Town, 

Who  have  been  buying,  selling, 
Go  back  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own ; 

Each  maiden  to  her  dwelling. 
On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed, 

Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow  ; 
But  we  will  downward  with  the  Tweed, 

Nor  turn  a?*  le  to  Yarrow. 

"  There's  Gala  Water,  Leader  Haughs, 

Both  lying  right  before  us  ; 
And  Dryborough,  where  with  chiming  Tweed 

The  lintwhites  sing  in  chorus  ; 
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Fourth  Reader. 

There's  pleasant  TeviotdaJe,  a  land 
Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow ; 

Why  throw  away  a  needful  day 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  1 

"  What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare, 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 
There  are  a  thou3and  such  elsewhere 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 
Strange  words  they  seemed  of  slight  and  scorn  • 

My  true-love  sighed  for  sorrow  ; 
And  looked  me  in  the  face,  to  think 

I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow. 

" Oh  !  green,"  said  I,  "  ai    Yarrow's  holms, 

And  sweet  is  Yarrow's  flowing  ! 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock. 

But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 
O'er  hilly  path  and  open  strath. 

We'll  wander  Scotland  thorough ; 
But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 

Into  the  dale  of  Yarrow. 

"Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kine  partake 

The  sweets  of  Burn-mill  meadow ; 
The  swan  on  still  Saint  Mary's  Lake'      ' 

Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  ! 
We  will  not  see  them,  will  not  go. 

To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow ; 
Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

"  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  1 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it ; 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 

Ah,  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 


To  A  Skylark. 


We  11  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  , 
•IwiU  be  another  Yarrow. 

"Xfcaro  with  Wing  year,  should  come, 
And  wandering  seem  but  folly  •  ^ 

And  yet  be  melancholy  ■ 

Should  life  be  dull  and  spirits  low, 
Twdl  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow, 

Ihe  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow." 
LX -TO  A  SKYLARK. 

T3,       '  Wordsworth. 

Tr.rT*'*' ■'?'■'«"- of  the  sky! 

Both  with  thv  HP«f  „r.^    xi      ,  ®^® 

Thy  nest  whil  .K       ^      *^^  ^^^^  ^^-^^^^  ? 
Tho.r  ''^  ^*^'*  ^'•^P  into  at  will 

^hose  qu.ve.nng  wings  composed,  that  n^usll ^till  , 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond, 

Mount,  daring  warbler  t  th«f  l^ 
CT^ixt  thee  anithine  Jj^^^^!^  ^^^ 

Thnlls  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  pWn  ■ 

Leave  .<,  the  mghtingale  her  shady  wood  • 

Whence?."' 1'^'°™"'"«'"'»"'i„e; 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  fl«Ki 

Typf  of T"''-  ""!!  ■"^*""='  •"-«  -l-'-  : 

to  «'«  k-d^d  points  of  Heaven  and  H„.« 
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LXI.— SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OP  DELIGHT. 

'  Wordsworth.  « 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 

A  lovely  apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament : 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair  ; 

Like  tvvilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair  ; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 

From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn ; 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

Aiid  steps  of  virgin  liberty  : 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  soirows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  comman:^ ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 


Lumbering. 
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LXII-LUMBERING. 

FIBST  READING. 

nd  the  history  and 

[TNRO  GRA^^T,I).D., 

To  Canada's  lot  has  fallen,  as  her  two  staple  industries, 
pursuits  which  most  of  all  others  tend  to  form  in  her 
young  men  a  simple,  manly,  honest  nature :  agriculture 
m  the  first  place,  lumbering  in  the  next. 

The  lumber  trade  has  an  organic  place  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Canada's  resources,  in  the  .^rowth  of  towns 
and  cities,  in  the  general  increase  of  wealth,  and  in  the 
evolution  of  literature  and  art  which  always  occurs  at 
periods  of  commercial  prosperity.  Everywhere  north- 
ward and  westward  from  the  frontier,  the  lumber  mill, 
the  lumber  depot,  and  hamlets  connected  with  them' 
pierce  the  unbroken  forest,  and  lead  the  steady  advance 
of  civilization.  Villages  arise,  and  become  towns  and 
cities,  while  the  continual  recession  of  the  trade  north- 
ward develops  in  its  wake  the  growing  resources  of  the 
country. 

During  the  fall  months  the  lumbermen  are  sent  into 
the  woods  with  horses,  sleighs,  lumber-boats,  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  season's  operations.  All  is  bustle 
on  the  lines  of  railway  and  on  the  roads  leading  to  the 
lumber  district.  Swart  and  sunburnt  gangs  of  young 
I'renchmen,  not  a  few  of  them  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
Indian  blood,  derived  from  days  when  a  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather  married  an  Algonquin  or  Huron  bride, 
congregate  at  everv  well-known  r 
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fellows  have  the  strength  and  graceful  bearing  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  garrulous  good-humor  of  ihe  French- 
man ;  their  rough  dress  is  appropriate  and  quaint,  and  is 
generally  lit  up  coquettishly  with  some  bit  of  bright 
color  in  necktie,  vest,  or  scarf.  In  the  Ottawa  district, 
the  lumbermen  that  are  not  French  are  largely  Scottish 
Highlanders.  Long  ago  in  the  Old  Worid,  the  two 
nationalities  were  allies.  They  fought  then  against  men ; 
they  fight  now  against  the  giants  of  the  forest. 

Each  gang  is  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman,  who 
follows  the  plan  laid  out  by  the  explorers.   The  first  duty 
is  to  build  a  shanty  for  the  men,  and   stables  for  the 
horses.     Logs  are  cut,  notched   at  the  ends  and  dove- 
tailed together,  so  las  to  form  a  quadrangular  enclosure. 
On  the  top  of  this,  from  end  to  end,  two  large  timbers  are 
laid,  each  several  feet  from  the  centre.      On  these  and 
on  the  walls  the  roof  rests.     It  has  a  slight  pitch,  and  is 
formed  of  hab-es  of  trees  hollowed  out,  and  reachiig 
from  the  loof-top  downwards  on  each  side,  so  as  to  pro- 
ject a  little  beyond  the  walls.     These  "  scoops,"  as  they 
are  called,  are  placed  concave  and  convex  alternately,  so 
as  to  overlap  each  other.      Fitted  logs  are  then  placed 
between  the  gable  walls  and  the  apex  of  the  roof ;  all 
chinks  and  openings  are  filled  up  with  moss  or  hay,  and 
the  rude  building  is  made  quite  warm  and  weather- tight. 
In  the  end  wall  is  a  large  doorway  with  a  door  of  roughly 
hewn  lumber ;  the  floor  consists  of  logs  hewn  flat,  and 
the  huge  girders  of  the  roof  are  each  supported  mid-way 
by  two  large  posts,  some  four  or  five  yards  apart.     The 
space  between  these  four  posts,  in  the  genuine  old-fash- 
ioned shanty,  is  occupied  by  the  "caboose,"  or  fireplace, 
substantially  built  up  with  stones  and  earth.      Within 
the  shanty  there  is  no  chimney,  but  an  opening  in  the 
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roof  With  a  wooden  frame-work  does  duty  for  chimney 
o  w.de  IS  the  opening  that  the  inmatesf  aa  they  li"  L' 
the>r  bunks  at  night  can  lookup  at  the  sky  and  sC 

On  three  s.des  of  the  shanty  are  rows  of  bnrfcs   or 
platforms,  one  above  the  other,  along  the  entire  W^ 
On  these  the  lumbermen  sleep,  side  by  side,  in  their 
clo  hmg  and  blanket,,  their  heads  to  the  wall  a^d  h 
fee  to  the  central  fire,  which  is  kept  welj  suppUed  wTth 
fuel  all  night.     A  better  class  of  shanties  is^now  bu  t 
of  oblong  shape,  with  bunks  along  one  length  only,  and 
a  table  at  the  opposite  side ;  with  such  luxuries  as  win- 
dows, and  even  lamps  at  night;  with  box-stoves  instead 
of  the  central  caboose ;  and  at  the  rear  end  a  foreman's 
room.  * 

When  shanty  and  stables  have   been  built,  the  next 
work  .3  to  construct  the  "landing,"  or  roll-way,  on  the 
shore  of  nver  or  lake.     The  roll-way  is  usually  on  the 
slope  of  a  h.11  and  must  be  carefully  cleared  of  all 
obstructions,  so  that  the  gathered  piles  of  logs  may  roll 
down  easily  in   the  spring.      From   the   roll-way;  the 
head-swamper  '  or  road-maker,  extends  the  road  into 
the  forest   as  the  lumbermen  advance.      This   road    is 
often  far  from  level;   when  the  descent  is  dangerously 
steep,  what  IS  called  a  "gallery  road,"  is  constructed  by 
driving  piles  into  the   hiU-side  and   excavating  earth 
which  IS  thrown  on  the  artificial  terrace  thus  carried 
around  the  face  of  the  hill.    Down  this  the  merry  sleigh- 
driver  descends  safely  with  incredible  speed  ;  above  him  • 
the  steep-beneath,  the  precipice  from  which  the  wall  of 
piles,  logs,  and  earth,  secures  him.    The  logs  unloaded  at 
the  landmg  are  marked  on  the  end  with  the  trade-mark 
of  the  owner ;  also  with  another  mark  indicating  their 
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LXIII.  -THE  EXILE  OP  ERIN. 

Campbell. 

Thomas  Campbell  (b.  1777,d.  1844)  was  a  native  of  Glasgow.  His  longest 
and  most  ambitious  poems  are  Pleasures  of  Hope,  published  in  1799,  and 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  in  1809.  His  most  popular  poems  are  his  war  songs 
and  other  lyrics,  which  are  full  of  fire  and  poetic  feeling.  The  Exile  of  Erin 
and  Ye  Mariners  of  Englavd  were  both  written  in  Germany.  The  former 
owes  its  origin  to  Campbell^s  meeting  with  some  Irish  exiles  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  latter  was  occasioned  by  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Russia  in 
1801. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin ; 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill ; 
For  his  country  he  sighed,  when  at  twilight  repairing 

To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eyes'  sad  devotion  ; 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 
Where  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion, 

He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin-go-bragh. 

"  Sad  is  my  fate,"  said  the  heart-broken  stranger  : 

"  The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee  ; 
But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger, 

A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 
Never  again,  in  the  green  sunny  bo  ^ers 
Where  my  forefathers  lived,  shall  I  spend  the  sweet  hours  ! 
Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild-woven  flowers, 

And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin-go-bragh. 

"  Erin,  my  country  !  though  sad  and  forsaken. 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore ; 

But,  alas  !  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken. 

And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no  more  ! 

Oh,  cruel  fate  !  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  cf  peace  where  'no  perils  can  chase  me  ? 

Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me  ! 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore ! 


Ye  Mariners  of  England. 

"  Where  is  my  cabin  door,  fast  by  the  wild  wood  ? 

Sisters  and  sire,  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall  ? 
Where  is  the  mother  that  looked  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  the  bosom-friend  dearer  than  all  ? 
Oh  !  my  sad  heart,  long  abandoned  by  pleasure  I 
Why  did  it  dote  on  a  fast-fading  treasure  ? 
Tears  like  ^he  rain-drops  may  fall  without  measure  • 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

"  Yet  all  its  sad  recollections  suppressing. 

One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw ; 
Erin  !  an  Exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing  ! 

Land  of  my  forefathers,  Erin-go-bragh  ! 
Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion 
Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  of  -he  ocean  i 
And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  devotion, 
Hirm,  mavourneen,  Erin-go-bragh  !  " 
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LXIV.-YE  MARINERS  OP  ENGLAND. 

Campbell. 
Ye  Mariners  of  England 
That  guard  our  native  seas, 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years, 
The  battle  and  the  breeze  ! 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 
To  match  another  foe, 
And  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 
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The  spirits  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave  ! 
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For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 
And  Ocean  was  their  grave  ; 
Wh6re  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 
Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  steep  ; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak, 

She  4^ells  the  floods  below, 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocoan- warriors  1 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow  ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow  ! 


Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  hvA  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  Iter  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 


-Pope, 
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LXV. -LUMBERING. 

SECOND  READINQ. 

cuttri!!i!  'r*^'"  ''"'f ''  *"■"  ^""''"'^"y  ''^«''«'  f  ™"'  settled 
tUstricte,  the.r  supplies  of  provisions  have  to  be  trans- 

by  rail  or  steamboat.  Such  a  point  becomes,  therefore 
an  importent  "  depot "  of  supplies.  From  it  there  is  a 
constant  despatch  of  sleighs  loaded  with  provender  for 
the  horses  and  with  pork,  molasses,  potatoes,  pea.  Z 
bea^s  for  the  men.  These  sleighs  travel  in  tra  n!.  Zd^ 
far  as  possible,  on  tne  ice.  ' 

The  great  expense  of  transporting  for  ]on<r  distance 
large  quantities  of  provisions  L  led  some  ^er  tot  to 
estabh.,h  farms  on  arable  lands  close  to  their  "limts^ 

n  the  fall   when,  a-s  the  snow-roads  are  ngt  yol  fomTd 

ranspor   ,s  most  expensive.     The  fann-hands  and  h^s^' 

are  employed  during  the  winter  in  the  woods,  so  thai 

men  m^  pa^  years  in  these  regions  without  visiting  a 

e  ty.      Blacksmith   and   carpenter  shops    for  repairing 

leigh..  a.d   other    tradesmen's  shanties,  gather^ound 

iTc2wT',  "'  V"''''  «™"^  "P-     ^'-therfa^J 
are  cultivated  near  it,. or  a  saw-mill  is   established   to 

manufacture  lumber   for  local   uses,  the   village  often 

too  Zt  th!       r  °'  ""  '"T  "'  "''y-    "  "ft- happens 
too.  that  the  good  prices  aiid  ready  m^ket  of  a  lumber 

clear  his  patch  of  ground  in  the  woods  near  it,  and  here ' 
he    ives  his   rough   life-jobber,   farmer,   and   pioneer 
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When  the  sunshine  at  the  end  of  March  melts  the 

snow,  or  just  before  tho  roads  break  up,  the  teamsters 

return  in  long  trains,  with  empty  sleighs,  to  their  far-off 

homes.     Soon  after,  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the 

warm  rains  have  ruined  the  snow-roads,  when  the  ice 

has  gone  down  from  the  swollen  streams  and  the  lakes 

are  clear  with  blue  spring  water,  a  new  phase  of  the 

lumberman's  life  begins— the   exciting,  but   dangerous 

work  of  getting  the  logs  down  the  roll-ways  into  the 

river,  and  guiding  them  by  stream  or  lake  to  mills  or 

market.       To  facilitate  this,  the  landings  or  roll-ways, 

when  not  on  the  river  ice,  have  been  constructed  on  a 

steep  declivity.     Consequently,  when  the  lower  logs  are 

loosened  and  th'rown  into  the  river,  those  above   them 

follow  from  their  own  weight.     Should  any  obstacle  have 

been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  roll-way,  hundreds  of  logs 

may  be  arrested  and  so  huddled  together  as  to  make 

their  extrication  most  dangerous.      In  one   instance,  a 

hardy  river-driver,  who  went  beneath  such  a  hanging 

mass  of  timber,  or  "jam,"  and  cut  away  the  stump  which 

held  it  suspended,  saved  his  life  from  the  avalanche  of 

logs  only  by  jumping  into  the  river  and  diving   deep 

towards  mid-stream.    Such  an  exploit  is  merely  one  of 

many  instances  of  cool  courage  displaysd  constantly  by 

the  "  river-drivers,"  the  name  given  to  those  lumbermen 

who  follow  the  "  drive  "  down  the  river. 

The  river-drivers  are  usually  accompanied  as  far 
as  possible  by  a  scow  with  a  covered  structure,  which 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  shanty.  The  greatest  danger 
*  is  when  logs  are  caught  mid-stream,  especially  above  a 
rapid.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  disengage  the  "  key-piece" 
— the  log  which,  caught  by  rock  or  other  obstacle, 
causes  the  jam.    The  precision  with  which  experienced 
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river-drivers  will  ascertain  the  key-piece  of  a  jam,  is 
no  leas  remarkable  than  the  daring  and  skill  with  which 
they  escape  the  rush  of  the  suddenly  liberated  logs  down 
the  rapids.  They  leap  from  log  to  log,  and  maintain  their 
balance  with  the  dexterity  of  rope-dancers.  Still,  scarcely 
a  season  passes  without  loss  of  life  from  this  cause 
during  a  drive.  The  men,  therefore,  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  jam.  Pike-poles  in  hand, 
they  shove  onwards  the  logs  that  seem  likely  to  cause 
obstruction. 

On   rivers   down   which    square   timber  is   brought, 
and  where,  as  in  parts  of  the  Upper  Ottawa,  cataracts' 
occur   of   such    magnitude   as  to  injure  the   pieces  by 
dashing  them  with  great  violence  against  rocks,  resort  is 
had  to  contrivances  called  "slides."   These  consist  of  arti- 
ficial channels,  the  side-walls  and  bottoms   lined  with 
smooth,  strong  timber-work.      At  the  upper  end  of  this 
channel  are  gates,  through  which  the  pent-up  water  can 
be  admitted  or  shut  off.     Through  these  slides  pass  the 
"cribs."    These  are  constructed  of  a  regulation  width,  so 
as  to  fit  the  passage-way  of  the  slide.      The  crib  is  about 
twenty-four  feet  wide ;  its  length  varies  with  that  of  the 
square  timber.     It  is  often  furnished  with  a  frame  house 
for  the  raftsmen,  with  long  oars  as  "  sweeps,"  and  with  a 
mast  and  sail.    Frequently  the  Ottawa  river-drivers  take 
tourists  or  others  as  passengers,  to  give  them  the  sensa- 
tion of  "  shooting  a  slide."     Let  us  embark  on  board  a 
crib  above  the  slide-gates  at  the  falls  of  the  Calumet. 
The  raftsmen  bid  us  take  firm  hold  of  the  strong  poles 
which  are  driven  between  the  lower  timbers  of  the  crib. 
Above  the  slide,  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  are  still  and 
deep  ;  at  the  left  side,  through  the  intervening  woods,  we 
can  hear  the  roar  of  the  cataract.     The  slide-gates  are 
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thrown  open  ;  the  water  surges  over  the  smooth,  inclined 
channel ;  our  crib,  carefully  steered  through  the  ^,ate-way, 
slowly  moves  its  forward  end  over  the  entrance ;  it 
advances,  sways  for  a  moment,  then,  with  a  sudden 
plunge  and  splash  of  water,  rushes  faster  and  faster 
between  the  narrow  walls.  The  reflow  of  the  torrent 
streams  over  the  crib  from  the  front ;  jets  of  water  spurt 
up  everywhere  between  the  timbers  under  our  feet; 
then  dipping  heavily  as  it  leaves  the  slide,  our  crib  is  in 
the  calm  water  beneath,  the  glorious  scenery  of  the 
cataract  full  in  view.  Without  knowing  it,  we  have  got 
wet  through — a  trifla  not  to  be  thought  of,  amid  the  rap- 
ture of  that  rapid  motion  which  Dr.  Johnson  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  of  life's  enjoyments.  He  spoke  of 
"  a  fast  drive  in  a  post-chaise."  What  would  he  have 
said  to  a  plunge  down  the  slides  of  the  Ottawa  ! 

The  immediate  destination  of  the  square  timber 
conveyed  by  water  or.  railway  is  the  "  banding-ground," 
where  it  is  formed  into  immense  rafts.  Like  the  sep- 
arate cribs,  each  raft  is  propelled  ordinarily  by  sweeps, 
or,  weather  permitting,  by  sails.  The  crew  consists  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  well-built  and  skilful  men,  who  live 
— sometimes  with  their  wives  and  children — in  little 
wooden  houses  on  the  raft.  On  the  rivers,  the  greatest 
danger  to  rafts  and  raftsmen  is  from  the  rapids ;  on 
the  lakes,  from  storms;  yet  owing  to  the  skill  of  the 
pilots  and  the  efficiency  of  the  crews,  accidents  are  rare ; 
and  these  timber  islands,  after  a  journey  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  Canada,  float  down  the  broad  St. 
Lawrence,  sound  as  when  first  banded  together,  to  their 
destination  in  the  coves  of  Quebec.  At  these  coves  the 
rafts  are  finallv  broken  u^.  and  from  thft  arrfts  of  tiirsber 
thus  accumulated,  the  large  ocean-going  ships  are  loaded. 
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LXVI.-BEFORE  SEDAN 

DOBSON. 

Austin  DoBSON  (born  1840),  an  official  in  the  British  Civil  Service  ha.. 

ri'^t    "  '"r^lf^^r^  P"^"™''.  ^""""^  humorous,  others  marked  by  delicaS 
pathos.     Much  of  his  poetry  is  descriptive  of  modern  London  socfety 

Here,  in  this  leafy  place, 

Quiet  he  lies, 
Cold,  with  his  sightless  face 

Turned  to  the  skies ; 
'Tis  but  another  dead  ; 

All  you  can  say  is  said. 

« 

Carry  his  body  hence, — 

Kings  must  have  slaves  ; 
Kings  climb  to  eminence 

Over  men's  graves ; 
So  this  man's  eye  is  dim, — 

Throw  the  earth  over  him. 

What  was  the  white  you  touched 

There,  at  his  side  ? 
Paper  his  hand  had  clutched 

Tight  ere  he  died  ; 
Message  or  wish,  may  be  ; 

Smooth  the  folds  out,  and  see. 

Hardly  the  worst  of  us 

Here  could  have  smiled  ! 
Only  the  tremulous 

W brds  of  a  child — 
Prattle,  that  has  for  stops 

Just  a  few  ruddy  drops. 

Look.     She  is  sad  to  miss, 

Morning  and  night, 
His — her  dead  father's  —kiss  ; 
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Tries  to  be  bright, 
Good  to  mamma,  and  sweet. 
'     That  is  all.     "  Marguerite." 

Ah,  if  beside  the  dead 
Slumbered  the  pain  ! 

Ah,  if  the  hearts  that  bled 
Slept  with  the  slain  ! 

If  the  grief  died, — but  no, — 
Death  will  not  have  it  so. 


LXVII.— AMONG  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS. 

Miss  Machar. 

Agnes  M.  Machar,  well-knowii  by  her  pen-name  Fidelis,  is  a  frequent 
contributor,  both  in  pitoae  and  in  verse,  to  Canadian  and  American  periodi- 
oala.    She  resj  des  in  iCingston,  Ontario. 

Never  a  ripple  upon  the  river, 

As  it  lies  like  a  mirror,  beneath  the  moon, 

Only  the  shadows  tremble  and  quiver, 

'Neath  the  balmy  breath  of  a  night  in  June. 

All  dark  and  silent,  each  shadowy  island 
Like  a  silhouette  lies  on  the  silver  ground, 

While,  just  above  us,  a  rocky  highland 
Towers,  grim  and  dusk,  with  its  pine-trees  crowned. 

Never  a  sound  but  uhe  wave's  soft  plashing 
As  the  boat  dritts  idly  the  shore  along, — 

And  the  darting  fire-flies,  silently  flashing. 
Gleam,  living  diamonds, — the  woods  among. 

And  the  night-hawk  flits  o'er  the  bay's  deep  bosom, 

And  the  loon's  laugh  breaks  through  the  midnight  calm, 

And  the  luscious  breath  of  the  wild  vine's  blnsHom 
Wafts  from  the  rocks  like  a  tide  of  balm. 
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LXVIII.-THE  HEROINE  OF  VEROHERES. 

Pabkuan. 

Among  the  many  incidents  that  are  preserved  of 
Frontenacs  troubled  second  administration,  none  are  so 
well  worthy  of  record  as  the  defence  of  the  fort  at  Ver- 
chores  by  the  young  daughter  of  the  seignior.  Some 
years  later  the  story  was  written  down  from  the  heroine's 
own  recital. 

Verch^res  is  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
about  twenty  miles  below  Montreal.  A  strong  block- 
house stood  outside  the  fort,  and  was  connected  with  it 
by  a  covered  way. 

^«?oM^^Tf'''^   ""^  *^^  twenty-second  •  of  October, 
lby2,  the  mhabitants  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  no- 
body wa^  left  in  the  place  but  two  soldiers,  two  boys  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  and  a  number  of  women  and  children 
Ihe  seignior  was  on  duty  at  Quebec,  and  his  wife  was  at 
Montreal.     Their  daughter  Madeleine,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  was  at  the  landing-place,  not  far  from  the  gate  of  the 
lort,  with  a  hired  man.     Suddenly  she  heard  firing  from 
the  direction  where  the  settlers  were  at  work,  and  an 
instant  after  the  man  cried  out,  "  Bun,  Miss,  run  t  here 
come  the  Iroquois ! "     She  turned  and  saw  forty  or  fifty 
of  them  at  the  distance  of  a  pistol-shot.     "  I  ran  for  the 
fort.     The  Iroquois  who  chased  me,  seeing  that  they  could 
not  catch  me  alive  before  I  reached  the  gate,  stopped  and 
fired  at  me.     The  bullets  whistled  about  my  ears   and 
made  the  time  seem  very  long.     As  soon  as  I  wa^s'near 
enough  to  be  heard,  I  cried  out, '  To  arms  I  To  arms  f    Ai 
the  gate  I  found  two  women  weeping  for  their  husbands 
who  had  just  been  killed.     I  n  ade  them  go  in.  and  then 
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I  shut  the  gate.     I  next  thought  what  I  could  do  to  save 
myself  and  the  few  people  who  were  with  me.  ^ 

"  I  went  to  inspect  the  fort,  and  found  that  several 
palisades  had  fallen  down,  and  left  openings  by  which 
the  enemy  could  easily  get  in.  I  ordered  them  to  be  set 
up  again,  and  helped  to  carry  them  myself.  When  the 
breaches  were  stopped,  I  went  to  the  block- house  where 
the  ammunition  was  kept,  and  here  I  found  the  two 
soldiers,  one  hiding  in  a  corner,  and  the  other  with  a 
lighted  match  in  his  hand.  *  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  match  ? '  I  asked.  He  answered,  *  Light  the 
powder  and  blow  us  all  up.*  'You  are  a  miserable 
coward,'  said  I,  *  go  out  of  this  place.'  I  spoke  so  reso- 
lutely that  he  obeyed. 

"  I  then  threw  off  my  bonnet ;  and  after  putting  on 
a  hat  and  taking  a  gun,  I  said  to  my  two  brothers, '  Let 
us  fight  to  the  death.  We  are  fighting  for  our  country 
and  our  religion.  Remember,  our  father  has  taught  you 
that  gentlemen  are  born  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  service 
of  God  and  the  King.' " 

The  boys,  who  were  twelve  and  ten  years  old,  aided 
by  the  soldiers,  whom  her  words  had  inspired  with  some 
little  courage,  began  to  fire  from  the  loopholes  upon  the 
Iroquois.  They,  ignorant  of  the  weakness  of  the^  garrison, 
showed  their  usual  reluctance  to  attack  a  fortified  place, 
and  occupied  themselves  with  chasing  and  butchering  the 
people  in  the  neighboring  fields. 

Madeleine  ordered  a  cannon  to  be  fired,  partly  to  de- 
ter the  enemy  from  an  assault,  and  partly  to  warn  some  of 
the  soldiers,  who  were  hunting  at  a  distance.  Presently 
a  canoe  was  seen  approaching  the  landing-place.  It  con- 
tained a  settler  named  Fontaine  and  his  family,  who  were 
trying  to  reach  the  fort.    The  Iroquois  were  still  near, 
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and  Madeleine  feared  that  the  new-comers  would  be  killed 
if  something  were  not  done  to  aid  them.  She  appeaJed 
to  the  soldiers,  but  finding  their  courage  was  not  equal  to 
the  attempt,  she  herself  went  to  the  landing-place  and 
was  able  to  save  the  Fontaine  family.  When  they  were 
all  landed,  she  made  them  march  before  her  in  full  siirht 
of  the  enemy.  They  put  so  bold  a  face  on  that  the  Iro- 
quois  thought  they  themselves  had  most  to  fear. 

"After    sunset    a  violent  north-ea^t   wind   began   to 
blow,  accompanied  with  snow  and  hail.     The  Iroquois 
were  meanwhile  lurking  about  us ;  and  I  judged  by  their 
movements  that,  instead  of  being  deterred  by  the  storm 
they  would  climb  into  the  fort  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness.    I  assembled  all  my  troops,  that  is  to  say,  six  per- 
sons, and  spoke  thus  to  them:  '  God  has  saved  us  to-day 
from  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  but  we  must  take  care  not 
to  fall  into  their  snares  to-night.     I  will  take  charge  of 
the  fort  with  an  old  man  of  eighty,  and  you,  Fontaine, 
with  our  two  soldiers,  Will  go  to  the  block-house  with  the 
women  and  children,  because  that  is  the  strongest  place 
If  I  am  taken,  don't  surrender,  even  if  I  am  cut  to  pieces 
and  burned  before  your  eyes.     The  enemy  can't  hurt  you 
m  the  block-house,  if  you  make  the  least  show  of  fight.' 
"I  placed  my  young  brothers  on  two  of  the  bastions 
the  old  man  on  the  third,  while  I  took  the  fourth;  and 
all  night,  in  spite  of  wind,  snow,  and  hail,  the  cries  of '  All's 
well '  were  kept  up  from  the  block-house  to  the  fort  and 
from  the  fort  to  the  block-house.     The  Irouuois  thought 
the  place   was  full   of   soldiers,  and   were   completely 
deceived,  as  they  confessed  afterwards. 

"I  may  say  with  truth,  that  I  did  not  eat  or  «]aad 
tor  twice  twenty-four  hours,  but  kept  always  on  the  bas'- 
tion,  or  went  to  the  block-house  to  see  how  the  people 
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there  were  behaving.  I  always  kept  a  cheerful  and 
smiling  fac3,  apd  encouraged  my  little  company  with  the 
hope  of  speedy  succor. 

"We  were  a  week  in  constant  alarm,  with  the 
enemy  always  about  us.  At  last  a  lieutenant  arrived  in 
the  night  with  forty  men.  I  was  at  the  time  dozing,  with 
my  head  on  the  table,  and  my  gun  across  my  arms.  The 
sentinel  told  me  that  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  river.  I 
went  up  at  once  to  the  bastion  and  asked,  *  Who  are  you  ? ' 
One  of  them  answered,  *  We  are  i'renchmen,  who  come  to 
bring  you  help.* 

"  I  caused  the  gate  to  be  opened,  placed  a  sentinel 
there,  and  went  down  to  the  river  to  meet  them.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  the  officer,  I  saluted  him,  and  said,  *  Sir,  I  sur- 
render my  arms  to  you.'  He  answered  gallantly,  *  They 
are  already  in  good  haids.* 

"He  inspected  the  fort  and  found  everything  in 
order,  and  a  sentinel  on  each  bastion.  *  It  is  time  to 
relieve  them,  sir,'  said  I ;  *  we  have  not  been  off  our  bas- 
tions for  a  week.' " 


Lord  !  who  art  merciful  as  well  as  just, 
Incline  thine  ear  to  me,  a  child  of  dust 
Not  what  I  would,  O  Lord,  I  offer  thee, 

Alas  !  but  what  I  can. 
Father  Almighty,  who  hast  made  me  man, 
And  bade  me  look  to  heaven,  for  thou  art  there, 
Accept  my  sacrifice  and  humble  prayer  : 
Four  things  which  are  not  in  thy  treasury 
I  lay  before  thee,  Lord,  with  this  petition — 

My  nothingness,  my  wants, 

My  sins,  and  my  contrition. 


J 


—Southey, 
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LXIX.--THE  OHANGELINa 

Lowell. 

James  Russell  Lowell  fb  isio^  ia  ^^  a 
18  best  known  as  the  author  of  TheVXw  pZZ'^"^  P?,^'  f^^  esBnykt.    He 
satirical  poems  en  political  mbiects^^^Ue^^^^ 

more  serious  poems  are  marked  hv  +««^1         .-"  *"®  Yankee  dia  ect.     His 
them.runs  a^sive  straT    Heteso^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  through  many  of 

criticisms.     Mr.  Lowell  has  bS^n  PHif^r    f  II"^^  ^^"7  scholarly  essays  and 
^^orth  American  i2mm    I„  j^  he  ^uc^^^^^  ^.nd  of  th2 

M^ern  Langruages  and  Literatm^'at  hSIS      Longfellow  in  t^e  Chair  of 
to  Spam  in  1877,  and  to  Englandin  l5o^*    ^^  ^*«  appointed  Minister 

I  HAD  a  little  daughter, 

And  she  was  given  to  me 
To  lead  me  gently  backward 

To  the  Heavenly  Father's  knee. 
That  I,  by  the  force  of  nature, 

^ight  in  some  dim  wise  divine 
The  depth  of  his  infinite  patience 
To  this  wayward  soul  of  mine. 

I  know  not  how  others  saw  her, 
But  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  came  from 

btill  Imgered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair  • 
*  or  It  was  as  wavy  and  golden, 

And  as  many  changes  took, 
As  the  shadows  of  sun-gilt  ripples 
On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook. 

To  what  can  I  liken  her  smiling 
TJpon  me,  her  kneeling  lover, 
How  it  leaped  from  her  lips  to  her  eyelids 

And  dimpled  her  wholly  over, 
Till  her  outstretched  hands  smiled  also, 
^  And  I  almost  seemed  to  see 
The  very  heart  of  her  mother 
Sending  sun  through  her  veins  to  me  ! 
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She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  twelvemonth, 

And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day, 
When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 

Stole  my  little  daughter  away  ; 
Or  perhaps  those  heavc.^y  Zingari 

But  loosed  the  hampering  strings, 
And  when  they  had  opened  her  cage-door, 

My  little  bird  used  her  wings. 

But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeling, 

A  little  angel  child, 
That  seems  like  her  bud  in  full  blossom. 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled  ; 
When  I  wake  in  the  morning,  I  see  it 

■^JVhere  she  always  used  to  lie, 
And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 

Alone  'neath  the  awful  sk-'. 

As  weak,  yet  as  trustful  also  ; 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithful  Nature 

Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me ; 
Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward. 

Rain  falls,  suns  rise  and  set. 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  little  violet. 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was, 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 

And  bliss  it  upon  my  breast ; 
Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one's  cradle 

And  sits  in  my  little  one's  chair. 
And  the  iigni;  oi  i^au  xicavcn  0^.^.0  ^x,..-.  w 

Transfigures  its  golden  hair. 
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LXX.-A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


Scrooge  wa^  checked  in  his  transports  hv  ih.   i.      i. 
nnging  out  the  lustiest  peals  he  had  etr  Lard ^'"^^^^^^^^^ 
clang,  hammer;    ding,   dong,   bell!      Bell    don.    df  ' 
hammer,  clang,  clash  I     Oh,  glorious,  glor  lus^  ^'     "^ ' 

heavenly  sky.  sweet  fresh  air,  mTr^  tils     Jh  .1    ^^'*' 
glorious !  ^        ^'     ^^'  glorious, 

loo/a^ut  Wj       ''"•  "'°'  P^'-'^'^P^'  '""J  ^-*-ed  in  to 
;;  Eh  ? "  returned  the  boy,  with  all  his  nught  of  wonder 
5^;*«  to-day  my  fi„e  fellow  ?"  said  sfroo-^e 

_  Mo  my  fine  fellow  1"  said  Scrooge. 
,  Hallo!    returned  the  boy. 
"Do  you  know  the  noulteror'a  ;«  *!.„        ^    , 
one,  at  the  comer  ? "  ScrL^^tn^uL^d.  ^^  "^*  *^^*  *>"' 
I  should  hope  I  did."  replied  the  lad. 

-  hanging  up  ther.  ^^X^.^JZ^^^^  *^' 
Dig  one  ? "  r-xoc  i>urjiejr,  ine 

"  '^''*'  •'  ''"^  °"«  *«  ^'g  «•'  me  ? "  returned  the  boy. 
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"  What  a  delightful  boy  1"  said  Scrooge ;  « ifn  a  pleasure 
to  talk  to  him.    Yes,  my  boy."  x 

"  It's  hanging  there  now,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  la  it  ?"  said  Scrooge.    -  Go  and  buy  it." 

"  Eh  1 "  exclaimed  the  boy. 

«  Yea,"  said  Scrooge ;  "  I'm  in  earnest.  Go  and  buy  it, 
and  tell  'em  to  bring  it  here,  that  I  may  give  them  the 
directions  where  to  take  it.  Come  bt.ck  with  the  man  and 
I'll  give  you  a  shilling.  Come  back  with  him  in  less  than 
five  minutes  and  I'll  give  you  a  half-a-crown  1 " 

The  boy  was  off  like  a  shot.  Ho  must  have  had  a 
steady  hand  at  a  trigger  who  could  have  got  a  shot  oft" 

half  so  fast.     ^ 

"  I'll  send  it  to  Bob  Cratchit's,"  whispered  Scrooge, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  splitting  with  a  laugh.  "  Ho 
sha'n't  know  who  sends  it.     It's  twice  the  size  of  Tiny 

Tim."  \         \' 

It  was  a  turkey  !    He  never  could  have  stood  upon  his 
legs  that  bird.    He  would  have  snapped  'em  off  short  in 
a  minute,  like  sticks  of  sealing-wax.    The  boy  was  paid, 
the  turkey  sent  off,  and  then  he  dressed  h'lmsclf  all  in  his 
best,  and  at  last  got  into  the  streets.    The  people  were  by 
this  time  pouring  forth,  and,  walking  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  Scrooge  regarded  every  one  with  a  delighted 
smile.     He  looked  so  irresistibly  pleased,  in  a  word,  that 
three  or  four  merry  fellows  said,  "Good  morning,  sir;  a 
merry  ChristmM  to  you."     And  Scrooge  said  often  after- 
wards, that  of  all  the  blithe  sounds  he  had  ever  heard, 
these  were  the  blithest  in  his  ears.    He  went  to  church, 
and  walked  about  the  streets,  and  watched  the  people 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  patted  children  on  the  head,  and 
questioned  beggars,  and  looked  down  into  the  kitCixens  Oi 
houses,  and  up  to  the  windows,  and  found  that  everything 
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could  yield  him  pleasure.     He  had  never  dreamed  thak 
any  walk^that  anyfchin£f-coiild   mv«   ^  , 

■Is  your  master  at  home,  mv  dear?"  «»i,i«„  x    .1^ 

girl.    "  Nice  girl,  vonr "  "°°«''  *°  ">• 

"  Yea,  sir." 

;;  Where  is  he,  my  lovo  ?"  «aid  Scrooge. 
Hcs  in  the  dinii.g.room,  sir,  along   with   mistress 
111  show  you  up-stai.^,  if  you  please."    ^  '''^• 

"Fred  I  "said  Scrooge 

D^r  heart  alive,  how  his  niece  by  marriage  started. 
Why  bless  my  soul  I "  said  Fred,  "  who's  that  ? " 

Will  ^riefm:  i:te  d'r^^- ' '''' '--'  *°  <^-- 

let  him  in!    It's  a  mercy  he  didn't  shake  his  arm  off 
hearS  "ffis""'  -«-  minutes.    Nothing  could  t 

pC  istef^hraltm^e  ^So  d'^  "'"^-    '°  '''  *« 
came     Wnr,ZfV.  ^o  did  everyone  when  i!fe« 

unanimity,  won-der-ful  happiness  I 

morning, 


,at  everything  ■    was  early  there.     If  he  could  only  be  there  first. 
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Bob  Cratchit  coming  late  I  That  was  the  thing  he  had  set 
his  hear',  upon. ,  And  he  did  it ;  yes  ho  did  1  The  clock 
struck  nine.  No  Bob.  A  quarter  past.  No  Bob.  He 
was  full  eighteen  minutes  and  a  half  behind  his  time. 
Scrooge  sat  with  his  door  wide  open,  that  he  might  see 
him  come  in. 

At  last  Bob  Cratchit  came  in.  His  hat  was  off  before 
he  opened  the  door ;  his  comforter  too.  He  was  on  his 
stool  in  a  jifFy,  driving  away  with  his  pen,  as  if  he  were 
striving  to  overtake  nine  o'clock. 

"Hallo  !"  growled  Scrooge,  in  his  accustomed  voice,  aa 
near  as  he  could  feign  it.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  coming 
here  at  this  time  of  day  ?  ** 

"  I  am  very  sbrry,  sir,"  said  Bob ;  "  I  am  behind  my 

time," 

"  You  are,"  repeated  Scrooge.  "  Yes,  I  think  you  are ; 
step  this  way,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"It's  only  once  a  year,  sir,"  pleaded  Bob,  appearing 
from  his  room.  "  It  shall  not  be  repeated.  I  was  making 
rather  merry  yesterday,  sir." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,"  said  Scrooge,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  any  longer.  And 
therefore,"  he  continued,  leaping  from  his  stool,  and  giving 
Bob  such  a  dig  in  the  waistcoat,  that  he  staggered  back 
into  his  room  again;  "and,  therefore,  I  am  about  to  iv. 

your  salary." 

Bob  trembled,  and  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  ruler.  He 
had  a  momentary  idea  of  knocking  Scrooge  down  with  it, 
holding  him,  and  calling  to  the  people  in  the  court  for 
help  and  a  strait  waistcoat. 

"A  merry  Christmas,  Bob!"  said  Scrooge,  with  an 
earnestness  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  he  clapped  him 
on  the  back.    "A  merrier  Christmas,  Bob,  my    good 
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fellow,  than  I  have  given  you  for  many  a  year  ■  I'll  rake 
your  .salary,  and  endeavor  to  assist  your  struL^ 
fauuly,  aj>d  „e  will  discuss  your  affai,^  (his  yeJ!Z 
noon.  Make  up  the  fire,  and  buy  another  coaTscuU le 
before  you  dot  another  i.  Bob  Cratchit " 
Serooge  was  better  than  his  word.     He  did  it  all  and 

Id  a  frtnf ''       T  "  ''"""^  ^^'^'"-    He  became  as 
good  a  fr  end,  as  good  a  master,  as  good  a  man  as  the 

good  old  cty  knew,  or  any  other  good  old  city  t'own  o 
Dorough  .n  the  good  old  world.     Some  people  laughed  to 
see  the  alteration  in  him.  but  he  let  them  laugh  afdlittk 
heeded  them;    for  he   was   wise  enough  to" know    S 
nothing  ever  happened  on  this  gloU  for  good  at  whict 
^ome  people  did  not  have  their  fill  of  laughter  in  the  out- 
set,  and  knowing  that  such  as  these  would  be  blind 
any  way,  he  thought  it  quite  aa  well  that  they  shouM 
w  inkle  up  their  eyes  in  grins,  as  have  the  malady  nleS 
attractive  fonn.     His  own  heart  laughed ;  and  that  w^ 
quite  enough  for  him.    It  was  always  s^id  of  him  Zt 
he  knew  bow  to  keep  Christmas  well  if  any  ma^  ji^' 
possesse.,  the  knowledge.    May  that  be  truiZaofZ 


True  .worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming ; 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good-not  in  the  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by ; 
For  whatever  men  say  in  kindness/ 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindnesl 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 
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Lowell. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands, 

And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  gold, 

And  he  inherits  soft  white  hands, 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold, 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares  ; 

The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  bum, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubWe  shares, 
And  soft  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants. 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare  ; 

With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare, 
And  wearies  in  his  easy-chair  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  1 
Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 
King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 
•  A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 
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A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-worn  merit, 
Content  that  from  employment  springs, 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor, 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son  !  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others  level  stands ; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil, 

But  only  whiten,  soft,  white  hands,— 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  be 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  poor  man's  son  !  scorn  not  thy  state ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 

Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 
Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 

Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 

By  record  of  a  well-filled  past; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 
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LXXII.— THE  TWO  BREATHS. 

'    Rev.  Chabl5s  Kingslky.  v 

Charles  Kincmlky  (b.  181!),  d.  1875)  was  an  eminent  English  clergy  ,.ian, 
rector  of  Eversloy,  and  Canon  of  Westminster.  He  was  for  some  time 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge.  His  novels,  poems,  and  essays 
are  valuable  contril)ution8  to  literature.  Several  of  his  novels  deal  with 
social  problems,  and  show  hia  deei)  sympathy  with  the  working-classes. 
His  finest  work  is  Wentivnrd  Ho  !  a  tale  of  Elizabethan  sailor-life.  His 
poems  are  tender  and  pathetic.  He  vva.,  an  independent  and  earnest 
thinker,  fearless  in  giving  expression  to  his  opinions,  and  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

This  lesson  forms  part  of  a  Lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  sub- 
sequently published  in  his  work  on  Health  and  Education. 

I  CALL  this  lecture  "The  Two  Breaths;"  not  merely 
"  The  Breath,"  and  for  this  reason:  every  time  you  breathe, 
you  breathe  two  different  breaths ;  you  take  in  one,  you 
give  out  another.  ^  The  composition  of  those  two  breaths 
is  different.  Their  effects  are  different.  The  breath  which 
has  been  breathed  out  must  not  be  breathed  in  again. 
To  tell  you  why  it  must  not,  would  lead  me  into  anato- 
mical details  not  quite  in  place  here.  But  this  I  may  say 
— those  who  habitually  take  in  fresh  breath  will  probably 
grow  up  large,  strong,  ruddy,  cheerful,  active,  clear-headed, 
fit  for  their  work.  Those  who  habitually  take  in  the 
breath  which  has  been  breathed  out  by  themselves,  or  by 
any  other  living  creature,  will  certainly  grow  up,  if  they 
grow  up  at  all,  small,  weak,  pale,  nervous,  depressed,  unfit 
for  work,  and  tempted  continually  to  resort  to  stimulants, 
and  perhaps  become  drunkards. 

That  the  breath  breathed  out  is  very  different  from 
the  breath  breathed  in  may  be  shown  in  many  ways. 
For  instance :  if  a  child  be  allowed  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  sleeping  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  there- 
by breathing  its  own  breath  over  and  over  again,  that 
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children  previously  healthy,  which  could  only  be  accounted 
for  from  this  habit,  and  which  ceased  when  the  habit 
stopped. 

Take  a  second  instance,  which  is  only  too  common. 
If  you  are  in  a  crowded  room,  with  plenty  c.  fire  and 
lights  and  company,  with  doors  and  windows  all  shut 
tight,  how  often  you  feel  faint,— so  faint,  that  you  may 
require  smelling-salts   or  some   other  stimulant!     The 
cause  of  your  faintness  is,  as  I  shall  show  you  presently, 
that  you  and  your  friends,  and  the  fire  and  the  candles 
likewise,   have   been  all  breathing  each   other's  breaths 
over  and  ovrr  again,  till  the  air  has  become  unfit  to 
support  life.     You  are   doing  your  best  to  enact  over 
again  the  Highland  tragedy,  of  which  Sir  James  Simpson 
tells  in  his  lectures  to  the  working-classes  of  Edinburgh, 
when  at  a  Christmas  meeting  thirty-six  persons  danced 
all  night  in  a  small  room  with  a  low  ceiling,  keeping  the 
doors  and  windows  shut.     The  atmosphere  of  the  room 
was  noxious  beyond  description  ;  and  the  effect  was,  that 
seven  of  the  party  were  soon  after  seized  with  typhus 
fever,  of  which  two  died.     You  are  inflicting  on  your- 
selves the  torments  of  the  poor  dog  who  is  kept  at  the 
Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples,  to  be  stupefied,  for  the 
amusement  of  visitors,  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
Grotto,  and  brought  to  life  again  by  being  dragged  into 
the  fresh  air ;  nay,  you  are  inflicting  upon  yourselves  the 
torments  of  the  famous  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta;  and  if 
there  were  no  chimney  in  the  room  by  which  some  fresh 
air  could  enter,  the  candles  would  soon  burn  blue,  as  they 
do,  you  know,  when— according  to   the  story-books- 
ghosts  appear;  your  brains  become  disturbed;  and  you 
yourselves  run   the  risk   of  becoming  ghosts,  and  the 
candles  of  actually  going  out. 
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Of  this  last  fact  there  is  no  doubt ;  for  if  you  put  a 
lighted  candle  into  a  close  box,  and,  while  you  take  in 
breath  from  the  outer  air,  send  out  your  breath  through 
a  tube  into  the  box,  however  gently,  you  will  in  a  short 
time  put  the  candle  out. 

Now,  how  is  this  ?  First,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  breath  you  take  in  and  the  breath  you  give 
out  ?  And  next,  why  has  it  a  similar  effect  on  animal 
life  and  a  lighted  candle  ?  The  difference  is  this.  The 
breath  which  you  take  in  is,  or  ought  to  be,  pure  air, 
composed,  on  the  whole,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  a 
minute  portion  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  breath  which  you  give  out  is  an  impure  air,  to 
which  has  been  addled,  among  other  matters  which  will  not 
support  life,  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  That  this  is  the 
fa<jt  you  can  prove  for  yourselves  by  a  simple  experiment. 
Get  a  little  lime-water  at  the  chemist's,  and  breathe  into 
it  through  a  glass  tube  ;  your  breath  will  at  o  ^e  make 
the  lime-water  milky.  The  carbonic  acid  of  yo  r  breath 
has  laid  hold  of  the  lime,  and  made  it  visible  as  white 
carbonate  of  lime— in  plain  English,  as  common  chalk. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish,  as  I  said,  to  load  your  memories 
with  scientific  terms  ;  but  I  beseech  you  to  remember  at 
least  these  two — oxygen  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and 
to  remember  that  as  surely  as  oxygen  feeds  the  fire  of 
life,  so  surely  does  carbonic  acid  put  it  out. 

I  say  "the  fire  of  life."  In  that  expression  lies  the 
answer  to  our  second  question:  Why  does  our  breath 
produce  a  similar  effect  upon  animal  life  and  the  lighted 
candle  ?  Every  one  of  us  is,  as  it  were,  a  living  fire. 
Were  we  not,  how  could  we  be  always  warmer  than  the 
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the  fire,  oil  in  a  lamp,  wax  in  a  candle,  and  the  earth 
Itself  m  a  volcano.  To  keep  each  of  these  fires  alight 
oxygen  is  needed ;  and  the  products  of  combustion''  J 
they  are  called,  are  more  or  less  the  same  in  each  case- 
carbonic  acid  and  steam. 

These  facts  justify  the  expression  I  just  made  use  of  • 
that  the  fire  and  the  candles  in  the  crowded  room  were 
breathmg  the  same  breath  as  you  were.    It  is  but  too 
true.     An  average  fire  in  the  grate  requires,  to  keep  it 
burning,  a^  much  oxygen  as  several  human  beings  do  • 
each  candle  or  lamp  must  have  its  share  of  oxygen  like- 
wise, p. nd  that  a  very  considerable  one ;  and  an  average  gas 
burner-pray  attend  to  this,  you  who  live  in  rooms  lighted 
with  gas— consumes  as  much  oxygen  as  several  candles 
All  alike  are  making  carbonic  acid.     The  carbonic  acid 
of  the  fire  happily  escapes  up  the  chimney  in  the  smoke- 
but  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  human  beings  and  the 
candles  remains  to  poison  the  room,  unless  it  be  ventilated 
Now,  I  think  you  may  understand  one  of  the  simplest 
and  yet  most  terrible  cases  of  want  of  ventilation— death 
by  the  fumes  of  charcoal.     A  human  being  shut  up  in  a 
room,  of  which  every  crack  is  closed,  with  a  pan  of  burn- 
ing charcoal,   falls  asleep,  never  to   wake  again.     His 
inward  fire  is  competing  with  the  fire  of  the  charcoal  for 
the  oxygen  of  the  room;  both  are  making  carbonic  acid 
out  of  it ;  but  the  charcoal,  be'ng  the  stronger  of  the  'two 
gets  all  the  oxygen  to  itself,  and  leaves  the  human  beina 
nothing  to  inhale  but  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  has  made 
The  human  being,  being  the  weaker,  dies  first;  but  the 
charcpal  dies  also.    When  it  has  exhausted  all  the  oxygen 
of  the  room,  it  cools,  goes  out,  and  is  found  in  the  mom- 
mg  naif  consumed  beside  its  victim.    If  you  put  a  giant 
or  an  elephant,  I  should  conceive,  into  that  room,  instead 
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of  a  human  being,  the  case  would  be  reversed  for  a  time ; 
the  elephant  would  put  out  the  burning  charcoal  by  the 
carbonic  acid  from  his  mighty  lungs ;  and  then,  when  he 
had  exhausted  all  the  air  in  the  roum,  die  likewise  of  his 
own  carbonic  acid. 

And  now,  what  becomes  of  this  breath  which  passes 
from  your  lips  ?  Is  it  merely  harmful ;  merely  waste  ? 
God  forbid  I  God  has  forbidden  that  anything  should  be 
merely  harmful  or  merely  waste  in  this  so  wise  and  well- 
made  world.  The  carbonic  acid  which  passes  from  your 
lips  at  every  breath — ay,  even  that  which  oozes  from  the 
volcano  crater  when  the  eruption  is  past — is  a  precious 
boon  to  thousands  of  things  of  which  you  have  daily 
need.  Indeed  tl^ere  is  a  sort  of  hint  at  physical  truth  in 
the  old  fairy  tale  of  the  girl,  from  whose  lips,  as  she  spoke, 
fell  pearls  and  diamonds ;  for  the  carbonic  acid  of  your 
breath  may  help  hereafter  to  make  the  pure  carbonate  of 
lime  of  a  pearl,  or  the  still  purer  carbon  of  a  diamond. 
Nay,  it  may  go — in  such  a  world  of  transformations  do 
we  live — to  make  atoms  of  coal  strata,  \t'hich  shall  lie 
buried  for  ages  beneath  deep  seas,  shall  be  upheaved  in 
continents  which  are  yet  unborn,  and  there  be  burnt  for 
the  use  of  a  future  race  of  men,  and  resolved  into  their 
original  elements. 

Coal,  wise  men  tell  us,  is  on  the  whole,  breath  and  sun- 
light ;  the  breath  of  living  creatures  who  have  lived  in 
the  vast  swamps  and  forests  of  some  primeval  world,  and 
the  sunlight  which  transmuted  that  breath  into  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  trees,  magically  locked  up  for  ages  in  that 
black  stone,  to  become,  when  it  is  burnt  at  last,  light  and 
carbonic  acid,  as  it  was  at  first.     For  though  you  must 

breath,  if  you  will  aUow  the  sun  to  transmute  it  for  you 
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into   vegetables ;  or  you   may  enjoy  ite  fragrance  and 
Its  color  m  the  shape  of  a  lily  or  a  rose.      When  you 
walk  m  a  sun-lit  garden,  every  word  you  speaJ.,  every 
breath  you  breathe,  is  feeding  the  plants  and  flowers 
around     The  delicate  surface  of  the  green  leaves  absorbs 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  parts  it  into  its  elements,  retainin^r 
tlie  carbon  to  make  woody  fibre,  and  courteously  return^ 
mg  you  the  oxygen  to  mingle  with  the  fresh  air,  and  be 
inhaled  by  your  lungs  once  more.     Thus  do  you  feed  the 
plants,  just  as  the  plants  feed  you  ;  while  the  great  life- 
giving  sun  feeds  both  ;  and  the  geranium  standing  in  the 
sick  child  s  window  does  not  merely  rejoice  his  eye  and 
mmd  by  its  beauty  and  freshness,  but  honestly  repavn  the 
trouble  spent  on  it ;  absorbing  the  breath  which  the  child 
needs  not,  and  giving  to  him  the  breath  which  he  needs 
So  are  the  services  of  all  things  constituted  according 
to  a  Divine  and  wonderful  order,  and  knit  together  in 
mutual  dependence  and  mutual  helpfulness~a  fact  to  be 
remembered  with  hope  and  comfort ;  but  also  with  awe 
and  fear.     For  as  in  that  which  is  above  nature  so  in 
nature  Itself ;  he  that  breaks  one  physical  law  is  guilty  of 
all.   The  whole  universe,  as  it  were,  takes  up  arms  against 
him ;  and  all  nature,  with  her  numberless  and  unseen 
powers,  IS  ready  to  avenge  herself  on  him,  and  on  his 
children  after  him,  he  knows  not  when  nor  where      He 
on  the  other  hand,  who  obeys  the  laws  of  nature  with 
his  whole  heart  and  mind,  will  find  all  things  workin^^ 
together  to  him  for  good.    He  is  at  peace  with  the  physical 
universe.    He  is  helped  and  befriended  alike  by  the  sun 
above  his  head  and  the  dust  beneath  his  feet ;  because  he 
IS  obeying  the  will  and  mind  of  Him  who  made  sun,  and 

nnsf.    onH  oil  +1-,;^ —   „_j  __  1       1  .  .-  >  "("vc 
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LXXill.— THE  THREE  FISHERS. 

KiNQBLBT. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  "West, 
Out  into  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 

Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town ; 

Fof  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 

And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower. 

And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower. 

And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown  ; 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 

And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 

And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to  the  town ; 

Fur  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 


//  yew  wish  to  he  Tniserable,  yon  must  think  about 
yourself;  about  what  you  want,  what  you  like,  what 
respect  people  ought  to  pay  you,  what  people  think  of  you ; 
and  then  to  yoii  nothing  will  be  pure.  You  will  spoil 
everything  you  touch;  you  will  make  sin  and  m.isei'y 
ouu  of  everything  God  sends  you  ;  you  can  be  as  wretched 
as  you  choose. 

— Kingaley. 
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1«XXIV.— SONG  OP  THE  RIVBB. 

EXNOSUBT. 

Olkar  and  cool,  clear  and  cool, 

By  laughing  shallow  and  dreaming  pool  > 

Oool  and  clear,  cool  and  clear, 

By  shining  shingle  and  foaming  wear ; 

Under  the  crag  where  the  ousel  sings, 

And  the  ivied  wall  where  the  church-bell  rincs. 

Undefiled  for  the  undefiled 

Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

Dank  and  foul,  dank  and  foul. 

By  the  smoky  town  in  its  i.iurky  cowl ; 

Foul  and  dank,  foul  and  dank, 

By  wharf,  and  sewer,  and  slimy  bank; 

Darker  and  darker  the  farthei-  [  go, 

Baser  and  baser  the  richer  I  grow. 

Who  dare  sport  with  the  sin-defiled  1 

Shrink  from  me,  turn  from  me,  mother  and  child. 

Strong  and  free,  strong  and  free. 

The  flood-gates  are  open,  away  to  the  sea; 

Free  and  strong,  free  and  strong. 

Cleansing  my  streams  as  I  hurry  along 

To  the  golden  sands  and  the  leaping  bar, 

And  the  taintless  tide  that  awaits  me  afar, 

As  I  lose  myself  in  the  infinite  main. 

Like  a  soul  that  has  sinned  and  is  pardoned  again, 

Undefiled  for  the  undefiled ;  * 

Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise: 
Act  well  yom-  paH,— there  all  the  honor  lies. 


— i^bw. 
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LXXV.-THE  CONQUEST  OP  BENGAL. 

I 

Maoaulat. 

Thomas  Babinoton  Macau  lay  (b.  1800,  d.  1859)  was  distinguished  alike 
as  an  orator,  poet,  hiHtOrian,  and  essayist.  For  several  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  From  1834  to  1838,  he  lived  in  India 
as  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta.  In  185'L  he  was  created 
Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley — a  distinction  awarded  chiefly  as  a  tribute  to 
his  literary  merit.  Macaulay  excels  as  a  narrative  poet.  His  Lays  of  Awient 
Rome  and  other  ballads,  are  melodious,  energetic,  and  picturesque.  His 
greatest  literary  work  is  a  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Jam^a 
II.,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  His  Critical  and  Historical  Essays 
exhibit  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  are  among  the  most  brilliant  and 
graphic  writings  in  our  language. 

The  following  selection  is  from  his  essay  on  Lord  Clive.  This  essay  and 
that  on  Warren  Hastings,  we  probably  owe  to  his  residence  in  India. 


From  a  child,  Surajah  Dowlah  had  hated  the  English. 
It  was  his  whim  to  do  so ;  and  his  whims  were  never 
opposed  He  had  also  formed  a  very  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  wealth  which  might  be  obtained  by  plundering 
them ;  and  his  feeble  and  uncultivated  mind  was  incap- 
able of  perceiving  that  the  riches  of  Calcutta,  had  they 
been  even  greater  than  he  imagined,  would  not  compensate 
him  for  what  he  must  lose,  if  the  European  trade,  of  which 
Bengal  was  a  chief  seat,  should  be  driven  by  his  violence 
to  some  other  quarter.  Pretexts  for  a  quarrel  were  readily 
found.  The  English,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  France, 
had  begun  to  fortify  their  settlement  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  Nabob.  A  rich  native,  whom  he  longed 
to  plunder,  had  taken  refuge  at  Calcutta,  and  had  not 
been  delivered  up.  On  such  grounds  as  these  Surajah 
Dowlah  marched  with  a  great  army  against  Fort  William. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  at  Madras  had  been 
forced  by  Dupleix  to  become  statesmen  and  soldiers. 
Those  in  Bengal  were  still  mere  traders,  and  were  terri- 
fied and  bewildered  by  the  approaching  danger.  The 
governor,  who  had  heard  much  of   Surajah  Dowlah's 
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Mow  so  good  an  example.     The  fort  was  taken  X'a 
feeble  resistance  ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  English  feH 

imsefwr:°'/'^'''^"?"^^°'^-     '^'^^  Natfltd 
nimselt  with  regal  pomp  in  the  principal  hall   of  thl 

its  s  n  "  7a"  r'f  *'''  "^''  *'^'^^^"'  '""«■  ■»«™°™We  for 
Its  singular  atrocity,  m^momble  for  the  tremendous  retri 
bution  which  followed.     The  English  captives  were  left 

stur:Them7'  f.'^^f''"'''  '^^  g-'s  detect 
^eeuro  them  for  the  night  in  the  prison  of  the  garrison  a 
chamber  known  by  the  fearful  name  of  the  fif^k  Hoie 
Even  for  a  single  European  malefactor,  that  dun^ron 
would,  in  such  a  climate,  have  been  too  close  and  narr 
The  space  was  only  twenty  feet  square.  The  air-hX 
were  small  and  obstructed.  'It  was  the  snmmer"olstic? 

rendered  tolerable  to  natives  of  England  by  lofty  halls 
and  by  the  constant  waving  of  fana'^  The  number  of  tL 
pnsonei^  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  When  thev 
were  ordered  to  enter  the  cell,  they  imaginrd  that  the 
BolJrswerejoking;and.beinginhi'ghspif:lt^*i 
of  the  promise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their  lives  Zv 
laughed  and  jested  at  the  absurdity  of  the  notror'Thev 
soon  discovered  their  mistake.    Th^y  expostulXd  :i^ 

dorX;ho"h:Sti:ed-    JJ^^^-^^^-tenedtocut 
wno  Hesitated.     The  captives  were  driven  into 
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the  cell  at  the  point  of   the  sword,  and  the  door  was 
instantly  shut, and  locked  upon  them. 

Nothing  in  history  or  fiction  approaches  the  horrors 
which  were  recounted  by  the  few  survivors  of  that  night. 
They  cried  for  mercy.     They  strove  to  burst  the  door. 
Holwell,  who,  even  in   that   extremity,  retained   some 
presence  of  mind,  offered  large  bribes  to  the  gaolers.    But 
the  answer  was  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the 
Nabob's  orders,  that  the  Nabob  was  asleep,  and  that  he 
would  be  angry  if  anybody  woke  him.   Then  the  prisoners 
went  mad  with  despair.  They  trampled  each  other  down, 
fought  for  the   places  at  the  windows,  fought  for  the 
pittance  of   water  with  which  the  cruel  mercy  of  the 
murderers   modked   their  agonies,   raved,  prayed,  blas- 
phemed, implored  the  guards  to  fire  among  them.     The 
gaolers  in  the   meantime   held   lights  to  the  bars,  and 
shouted  with  laughter  at  the  frantic  struggles  of  their 
victims.     At  length  the  tumult  died  away  in  low  gaspings 
and  moanings.     The  day  broke.     The  Nabob  had  slept 
off  his  debauch,  and  permitted  the  doors  to  be  opened. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  the  soldiers  could  make  a 
lan3  for  the  survivors  by  piling  up  on  each  side  the  heaps 
of  corpses  on  which  the   burning  climate  had  already 
begun  to  do  its  loathsome  work.   When  at  length  a  pass- 
age was  made,  twenty-three  ghastly  figures,  such  as  their 
own  mothers  would  not  have  known,  staggered  one  by 
one  out  of  the  charnel-house.     A  pit  was  instantly  dug. 
The  dead  bodies,  a  hundred  and  twenty- three  in  number, 
were  flung  into  it  promiscuously,  and  covered  up. 

But  these  things  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
eighty  years,  cannot  be  told  or  read  without   horror, 

a   ■nr\r'     niixT   in    f}lA   VinsnTn    of     thft 


savage  Nabob.     He  inflicted  no  punishment  on  the  mur- 
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dere™.  He  showed  no  tendernes.,  to  the  survivors.  Some 
of  them  indeed,  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  got,  J2 
suSered  to  depart;  but  those  from  whom  it  was^ho^ 
that    anything  could   be   extorted  we«    treated    with 

before  the  tyran  ,  who  repr^iched  him,  threatened  him 
and  sent  h.m  up  the  country  in  irons,  together  with  some' 
other  gentlemen  who  were  suspected  of  knowing  Ze 
than  they  chose  to  tell  about  the  treasures  of  th!  Co^ 
pany  These  persons,  still  bowed  down  by  the  sufferings 
of  that  great  agony,  were  lodged  in  miserable  sheT 
and  fed  only  with  grain  and  water,  till  at  length  S' 
mtercessions  0  the  femaie  relations  of  the  NaC  p^! 
cured  their  release.    One  Englishwoman  had  surviVed 

Surajah  Dowlah.  in  the  meantime,  sent  lettew  to  his 
nominal  sovereign  at  Delhi,  describing  the  late  conqua,^ 
in  the  most  pompous  language.  He  placed  a  garrin 
Fort  William,  forbade  Knglishmen  to  dwell  in  the  nelh" 
borhood,  and  directed  that,  in  memory  of  his  great  act  ons 

In  August  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Calcutta  reached 

The  cry  of  the  whole  settlement  waa  for  vengeance 
Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  f^m 
gence  it  was  determined  that  an  expedition  should  be 
sent  to  the  Hooghly.and  that  Clive  sholld  be  at  the  W 
of  the  hnd  forces.  The  naval  armament  was  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Watson.  Niue  hundred  En„,l' 
uxanny,  ime  troops  and  full  of  spirit,  and  fifteenlun- 
dred  sepoys,  composed  the  army  which  sailed  to  punish  » 
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prince  who  had  more  subjects  than  Louis  XV.,  or  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  In  October  the  expedition  sailed; 
but  it  had  to  make  its  way  against  adverse  winds,  and 

did  not  reach  Bengal  till  December 

Surajah  Dowlah  instantly  assembled  his  whole  force, 
and  marched  to  encounter  the  English.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  Meer  Jatlier  should  separate  himself  from  the 
Nabob,  and  carry  over  his  division  to  Clive.  But,  as  the 
decisive  moment  approached,  the  fears  of  the  conspirator 
overpowered  his  ambition.  Clive  had  advanced  to  Cos- 
simbuzar ;  the  Nabob  lay  with  a  mighty  power  a  few 
miles  off  at  Plassey ;  and  still  Meer  Jaffier  delayed  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  and  returned  evasive  answers  to 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  English  General. 

Clive  was  in  a  painfully  anxious  situation.    He  could 
place  no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  or  in  the  courage  of 
his  confederate ,  and,  whatever  confidence  hi  might  place 
in  his  own  military  talents,  and  in  the  valor  and  discip- 
line of  his  troops,  it  was  no  light  thing  to  engage  an  army 
twenty  times  as  numerous  as  his  own.    Before  him  lay  a 
river  over  which  it  was  easy  to  advance,  but  over  which, 
if  things  went  ill,  not  one  of  his  little  band  would  ever 
return.    On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last 
time,  his  dauntless  spirit,  during  a  few  hours,  shrank  from 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  making  a  decision.    He  called 
a   council   of  war.      The  majority  pronounced   against 
fighting,  and  Clive  declared  his  concurrence  with  the 
majority.     But  scarcely  had  the  meeting  broken  up  when 
he  was  himself  again.     He  retired  alone  under  the  shade 
of  some  trees,  and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in  thought. 
He  came  back   determined   to  put   everything    to  the 
hazard,  and  gave  orders  that  all  should  be  in  readiness 
for  passing  the  river  on  the  morrow. 
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days  march,  the  army,  long  after  sunset,  took  up  its 
quarters  .n  a  grove  of  mango-trees  near  Plassey,  within  a 
mile  of  the  enemy.     Clive  was  unable  to  sleep^e  heard 
hrough  the  whole  night  the  sound  of  drums  and  cymbals 
from  the  vast  camp  of  the  Nabob.     It  is  not  stlTtha 
even  his  stout  heart  should  n^w  and  then  have^  sunk 
when  he  reflected  against  what  odds,  and  for  what  a  pXe 
he  was  in  a  few  hours  to  contend  ^       ' 

Hif  minrat':  '"'  '^"^f '  ^^"^^^  "^^  P^-^-l- 
as  mmd  at  once  weak  and  stormy,  was  distracted  by 

wild  and  horrible  apprehensions.    Appalled  by  the  creat 
ness  and  nearness  of  the  crisis,  distrusting  bVt  pCt 
dread.n^.  every  one  who  approached  him,  (^eadin7 1  be 
left  alone  he  sat  gloomily  in  his  tent,  haunted,  a  Greek 
poet  would  have  said,  by  the  furies  of  those  who  hid 
cursed  him  with  their  last  breath  in  the  Black  Hde 
of  India' "^  J-^^-tl^e  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
ot  India.     At  sunrise  the  army  of  the  Nabob,  pouring 
through  many  openings  of  the  camp,  began   to  "ovf 
towards  the  grove  where  the  English  lay.    F^rty  thousand 
infantry,  armed  with  firelocks,  pikes,  swords   bows  an  J 
arrow,  covered  the  plain.     The^.  were  accompa  Jed  by 
fifty  pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  largest  size,  each  tugj 
by  a  long  team  of  white  oxen,  and  each  pushed  on  from 

dtSn^f\%''t''^\  '^"^^  ^"^^^^^  ^-«'  -^-  th" 

SmMable     ThT      T''  '""^^"r '  "^^^  P^^^'^P^  -«-  . 
rormidable     The  cavalry  were  fifteen  thousand   draivn 

not  from  the  effeminate  population  of  Bengal,  but  fri' 

the  bolder  race  which  inhabits  the  northern  Provinces 

C^l      Tirr  "'^■•^■"7  P«-«rf»l  tl'an  those  of  the 
Oanmtic     The  force  which  he  had  to  oppose  to  this 
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great  multitude  consisted  of  only  three  thousand  men. 
But  of  these  nearly  a  thousand  were  English ;  and  all 
were  led  by  English  officers,  and  trained  in  the  English 
discipline.  Conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  little  army 
were  the  men  of  the  39th  Regiment,  which  still  bears  on 
its  colors  amidst  many  honorable  additions  won  under 
Wellington  in  Spain  and  Gascony,  the  name  of  Plassey, 
and  the  proud  motto,  Primus  in  India. 

The  battle  commenced  wioh  a  cannonade,  in  which  the 
artillery  of  the  Nabob  did  scarcely  any  execution,  while 
the  few  field-pieces  cf  the  English  produced  great  effect. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  Surajah 
Dowlah's  service  fell.  Disorder  began  to  spread  thn^agh 
his  ranks.  His  owA  terror  increased  every  moment.  One 
of  his  conspirators  urged  on  him  the  expediency  of 
retreating.  The  insidious  advice,  agreeing  as  it  did  with 
what  his  own  terrors  suggested,  was  readily  received.  He 
ordered  his  army  to  fall  back,  and  this  order  decided  his 
fate.  Clive  snatched  the  moment,  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  advance.  The  confused  and  dispirited  multitr  le  gave 
way  before  the  onset  of  disciplined  valor.  No  mob 
attacked  by  regular  soldiers  was  ever  more  completely 
routed.  The  little  band  of  Frenchmen,  who  alone  ven- 
tured to  confront  the  English,  were  swept  down  by  the 
stream  of  fugitives.  In  an  hour  the  forces  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  were  dispersed,  never  to  reassemble.  Only  five 
hundred  of  the  vanquished  were  slain.  But  their  camp, 
their  guns,  their  baggage,  innumerable  waggons,  innumer- 
able cattle,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  conquerors. 
With  the  loss  of  twenty-two  soldiers  killed  and  fifty 
wounded,  Clive  had  scattered  an  army  of  near  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  subdued  an  empire  larger  and  more 
populous  than  Great  Britain. 
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LXXVL-LANDINCJ  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

Mrs.  Hbmans. 

_  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans  ^b  1794  H  18^k\  „,„„  i.u  j 
Browne,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool  and  th^  wife  If  Canf atn"^ w"^^*^'  °^,^/- 
British  Army.  Her  first  volume  of  poems  was  rrnhHtft  Hemans  of  the 
her  fifteenthjrear.  "  She  was  the  auCssTnmni  ?nl„  •^^•'"  '^1  ^'^"  ^» 
ful  strain.  .<he  hau  shown  high  sentiment  and  wX  f '  r  "''^^  *"'*  '""""»■ 
butheraffections  are  with  thetntlcX"^ 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high  on  a  stern  and  rock-bound 
coast, 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky  their  giant  branches  tossed 
And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark  the  hills  and  waters  o'er 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark  on  the  wild  New 
England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes,  they,  the  true-hearted  came  • 
Not  with  the  roll  of  stirring  drums,  and  the  trumpet  that  sings 
of  fame ;  ° 

Not  as  the  flying  come,  in  silence  and  m  fear; 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom  with  their  hymns 
of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang,  and  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea  • 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang  to  the  anthem' 
of  the  free. 

The  ocean  eagle  soared  from  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared  :-this  was  their 
welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair  amidst  that  pilgrim  band  • 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there,  away  from  their  child- 
hood's  land  1 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye,  lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  • 
Ihere  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high,  and  the  fieiy  helrt 
of  youth. 
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What  sought  they  thus  afar?  bright  jewels  of  the  mine  1 
The  wealth  of  seas  ?  the  spoils  of  war  ? — they  sought  a  faith's 

pure  shrine  1 
A.y.  call  it  holy  ground,  the  soil  where  first  they  trod  ; 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found, — freedom  to 

worship  God  ! 

T. XX VII.— TO  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

Edwin  Arnold  (bom  1832),  poet  and  journalist,  became  widely  known 
apon  the  publication  of  The  Light  of  Asia,  his  principal  poem,  in  1880.  He 
spent  some  time  as  a  teacher  in  India,  and  has  written  prose  works  upon 
BQucation  in  India  and  other  topics. 

If  on  this  verse  of  mine 

Those  eyes  shall  ever  shine, 
Whereto  sore-wounded  men  have  looked  for  life, 

Think  not  that  for  a  rhyme. 

Nor  vet  to  fit  the  time, 
I  name  thy  name, — true  victress  in  this  strife  ! 

But  let  it  serve  to  say 

That,  when  we  kneel  to  pray, 
Prayers  rise  for  thee  thine  ear  shall  never  know ; 

And  that  thy  gallant  deed, 

For  God  and  for  our  need, 
Is  in  all  hearts,  as  deep  as  love  can  go. 

'Tis  good  that  thj'-  name  springs 

From  two  of  earth's  fair  things — 
A  stately  city  and  a  soft- voiced  bird; 

'Tis  well  that  in  all  homes. 

When  thy  sweet  story  comes, 
And  brave  eyes  fiU^  that  pleasant  sounds  be  heard. 

O  voice  !  in  night  of  fear. 

As  night's  bird,  soft  to  hear ; 
O  great  heart !  raised  like  city  on  a  hill ; 

O  watcher  !  worn  and  pale, 

Good  Florence  Nightingale. 
Thanks,  loving  thanks,  for  thy  large  work  and  will ! 

England  is  fflad  of  thee  ; 

Christ,  for  thy  charity. 
Take  thee  to  joy  when  hand  and  heart  ere  still ! 
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LXXVIII.-RIDING-  TOGETHER. 

Morris. 

William  Morris  (born  1834)  is  an  English  nopf  nnri  o^f,-.*-      ex   u     ,. 
compared  to  Chaucer,  whom  he  has  tllrpn  fn?^h  •  ^^^f\^^^^-     ^e  has  been 
longest  poem.  The  EarThly  Par<^Ue     fe  ?L  ir^l-^'  *^«P««if  ^X  i"  hi« 
leglndsSwA  from  clasaicll  and  mSi^e^l  sourc^^^^^^  "^  independent 

For  many,  many  days  together 

The  wind  blew  steady  from  the  East ; 
For  many  days  hot  grew  the  weather, 

About  the  time  of  our  Lady's  Fejist. 

For  many  days  we  rode  together, 

Yet  met  we  neither  friend  nor  foe  ; 
Hotter  and  clearer  grew  the  weather, 

Steadily  did  the  East  wind  blow. 

We  saw  the  trees  in  the  hot,  bright  weather, 

Clear  cut,  with  shadows  very  black, 
As  freely  we  rode  on  together 

With  helms  unlaced  and  bridles  slack. 

And  often  as  we  rode  together. 

We,  looking  down  the  green-banked  stream, 

Saw  flowers  in  the  sunny  weather, 
And  saw  the  bubble-making  bream  ; 

And  in  the  night  lay  down  together, 

And  hung  above  our  heads  the  rood. 
Or  watched  night-long  in  the  dewy  weather, 

The  while  the  moon  did  watch  the  wood. 

Our  spears  stood  bright  and  thick  together, 
-  vrc-.^g.iv  vuu  tnc  uaiiiiurs  screamea  behind 

As  we  galloped  on  in  the  sunny  weather, 
With  faces  turned  towards  the  wind. 
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Down  sank  our  threescore  spears  together, 

As  thick  wo  saw  tho  pagans  ride  ; 
His  eager  face  in  the  clear  fresh  weather, 

Shone  out  that  last  time  by  my  side. 

Tip  the  sweep  of  the  bridge  we  dashed  together, — 
It  rocked  to  the  crash  of  the  meeting  spears  ; 

Down  rained  the  buds  of  the  dear  spring  weather, 
The  elm-tree  flowers  fell  like  tears. 

There,  as  we  rolled  and  writhed  together, 
I  threw  my  arms  above  my  head, 

For  close  by  my  side,  in  the  lovely  weather, 
I  saw  him  sreel  and  fall  back  dead. 


I* 


ife'' 


I  and  the  slayer  met  together. 

He  waited  the  death-stroke  there  in  his  place, 
With  thoughts  of  death,  in  the  lovely  weather, 

Gapingly  mazed  at  my  madden'd  face. 

Madly  I  fought  as  we  fought  together ; 

In  vain  :  the  little  Christian  band 
The  pagans  drowned,  as  in  stormy  weather 

The  river  drowns  low-lying  land. 

They  bound  my  blood-stained  hands  together  ; 

They  bound  his  corpse  to  nod  by  my  side  : 
Then  on  we  rode,  in  the  bright  March  weather, 

With  clash  of  cymbals  did  we  ride. 

We  ride  no  more,  no  more  together ; 

My  prison-bars  are  thick  and  strong; 
I  take  no  heed  oi  any  weather, — 

The  sweet  Saints  grant  I  live  not  long  1 
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I1XXIX.-THE  CAPTURE  OP  QUEBEC. 

Wabbuuton. 

GRORnB  Warbtoton  was  a  major  in  the  British  army,  and  waa  stationed 
Par  iZe^r  hI^J'"'J?*-     ""  ««V«eq"«ntlybecame  a  meml>er  of  the  British 
;  ^Ii!{       •  *-^  death  occurred  m  1867.    He  is  the  author  of  Hochelaga, 
ij]^ZZtt:^fT  'i  ^'^^  ^""^  5"^^°^«  ^"  C*"*d*  a"d  the  United  StS 
"aBKnsekctel       "^      ""^  ^^"^'  ^'""^  ''^^^  '^^  foUowing  lesson 


French  Enc»mp.^jy^"^^''y^ 


TAr  Basin  RaceofATtao? 

<1^>^  Ad    Sa^.nacT'Vs "    .  ^^^ Ju'v 


I  i  !;C  n 


N0rt^  Charmel 


'MB       '     —"I  ^     "'     Mill  1 1    ||       II         nitd  ■  1.  '  ?i  '    -"»• 


The  closing  scene  of  French  dominion  in  Canada  was 
marked  by  circumstaiices  of  deep  and  peculiar  interest. 
The  pages  of  romance  can  furnish  no  more  striking  episode 
than  the  battle  of  Quebec.  The  skill  and  daring  of  the 
plan  which  brc  ught  on  the  combat,  and  the  success  and 
fortune  of  its  execution,  are  unparalleled.  A  broad,  open 
plain,  offering  no  advantages  to  either  party,  was  the  field 
of  fight.  The  contending  armies  were  nearly  equal  in 
military  strength,  if  not  in  numbers.  The  chiefs  of  both 
were  already  men  of  honorable  fame. 


-9-  •  ?l'JLiU 
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«i«oucvi    iviiiiijf    iu    tiiu    Wise   ana    cnivairous 
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Montcalm.     England  trusted  hopefully  in  the  young  and 
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heroic  Wolfe.  The  magnificent  strongnold,  which  was 
staked  upon  the  issue  of  the  strife,  stood  close  at  hand. 
For  miles  and  miles  around,  the  prospect  extended  over  as 
fair  a  land  as  ever  rejoiced  the  sight  of  man — mountain 
and  valley,  forest  and  waters,  city  and  solitude,  grouped 
together  in  forms  of  almost  ideal  beauty. 

Quebec  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  eminence  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  That  portion  of  the 
heights  nearest  the  town  on  the  west  is  called  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  Wolfe  had  discovered  a  narrow  path  wind- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  steep  precipice  from  the  river.  For 
miles  on  either  side  there  was  no  other  possible  access  to 
the  heights.  Wolfe's  plan  was  to  ascend  the  path  secretly 
with  his  whola  army,  and  make  the  plains  his  battle- 
ground. Great  preparations  were  made  throughout  the 
fleet  and  the  army  for  the  decisive  movement ;  but  the 
plans  were  all  kept  secret. 

At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1759, 
the  first  division  of  the  army,  1600  strong,  silently 
embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats.  Tlie  soldiers  were  in 
high  spirits.  Wolfe  led  in  person.  About  an  hour  before 
daylight,  the  flotilla  dropped  down  with  the  ebb-tide 
in  the  shade  of  the  overhanging  clifis.  The  rowers 
scarcely  stirred  the  waters  with  their  oars ;  the  soldiers 
sat  motionless.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  save  by  the 
young  general.  He,  as  a  midshipman  on  board  of  his  boat 
afterwards  related,  repeated,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  officers 
by  his  side,  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard; 
and  as  he  concluded  the  beautiful  verses,  he  said,  "  Now. 
gentlemen,  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than 
take  Quebec  !" 

■piif  TTrliilp,  Wnjfft  thus  in  the  T^oet's  words,  srave  vent  to 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  his  eye  was  constantly  bent 
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upon  the  dark  outline  of  the  heights  under  which  he  was 
hurrying  pa^t.  At  length  he  recognized  the  appointed 
spot  and  leaped  ashore. 

Some  of  the  leading  boats,  conveying  the  light  company 
of  the  .8th  Highlanders,  had,  in  the  meantime,  Ln 
carried  about  two  hundred  yards  lower  down  by  the 
strength  of  the  tide.  These  Highlanders,  under  Captain 
MacDonald  were  the  first  to  land.  Immediately  over 
their  heads  hung  a  woody  precipice,  without  path  or  track 
upon  Its  rocky  face.  On  the  summit,  a  French  sentinel 
marched  to  and  fro,  still  unconscious  of  their  presence 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  MacDonald  ^nd  his  men 
dashed  at  the  height.  They  scrambled  up,  holding  on  by 
rocks  and  branches  of  trees,  guided  only  by  the  stars  that 
shone  over  the  top  of  the  cliff  Half  of  the  ascent  wa^ 
already  won,  when,  for  the  first  time,  "Qui  vive"  broke 
^e  silence  of  the  night.  "La  France,"  answered  the 
Highland  captain,  with  ready  self-pussession,  and  the 
sentry  shouldered  his  musket  and  pursued  his  round 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  rustling  of  the  trees 
close  at  hand  alarmed  the  French  guard.     They  hastily 
turned  out,  fired  one  irregular  volley  down  the  precipice 
and  fled  m  a  panic.     The  captain,  alone,  though  wounded 
stood  his  ground.     When  summoned  to  surrender,  he  fired 
at  one  of  the  leading  assailants,  but  was  instantly  over- 
powered.    In   the  meantime,  nearly  five  hundred  men 
landed  and  made  their  way  up  the  height.     Those  who 
had  first  reached  the  summit  then  took  possession  of  the 
intrenched  post  at  the  top  of  the  path  which  Wolfe  had 
selected  for  the  ascent  of  his  army. 

Wolfe,  Monckton,and  Murray  landed  with  the  first 
division.  As  fast  as  each  boat  was  oU^t^a  u  „„..  i.__i_ 
tor  reinforcements  to   the  ships,   which  .had  now  also 
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floated  down  with  the  tide  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  that 
of  disembarkation. 

The  battalions  formed  on  the  narrow  beach  at  the  foot 
of  the  winding  path ;  and  as  soon  as  completed,  each 
ascended  the  clitf,  when  they  again  formed  upon  the  plains 

above. 

The  boats  plied  busily ;  company  after  company  was 
quickly  landed,  and  as  soon  as  the  men  touched  the  shore, 
they  swarmed  up  the  steep  ascent  with  ready  alacrity. 
When  morning  broke,  the  whole  disposable  force  of 
Wolfe's  army  stood  in  firm  array  upon  the  table-land 
above  the  cove.  Only  one  gun,  however,  could  be  carried 
up  the  hill ;  and  even  that  was  not  placed  in  position 
without  incredible  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  Montcalm  had  been  completely  deceived  by 
the  demonstrations  of  the  fleet  below  the  town.  It  was 
day-break  before  the  tidings  reached  him  that  the 
English  had  possession  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.    .    .    . 

Montcalm  was  already  worsted  as  a  general;  it  was 
still  left  him,  however,  to  fight  as  a  soldier.  His  order 
of  battle  was  steadily  and  promptly  made.  He  commanded 
the  centre  column  in  person.  His  total  force  engaged 
was  7,520,  besides  Indians  ;  of  these,  however,  not  more 
than  one-half  were  regular  troops.  Wolfe's  "  field  state " 
showed  a  force  of  only  '^:,828  of  all  ranks ;  but  every  man 
was  a  trained  soldier. 

The  French  attacked.  After  a  spirited  advance  made 
by  a  swarm  of  skirmishers,  their  main  body,  in  long,  un- 
broken lines,  was  seen  approaching  Wolfe's  position. 
Soon  a  murderous  and  incessant  fire  began.  The  British 
troops  fell  fast.  Wolfe  was  struck  in  the  wrist,  but  was 
not  disabled. 

Wrapping  a  handkerchief  around  the  wound,he  hastened 
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from  one  rank  to  another,  exhorting  the  men  to  be  steady 
and  to  reserve  their  tire.  No  English  soldier  pulled  i 
trigger ;  with  matchless  endurance  they  sustained  the  trial" 
Not  a  company  wavered ;  their  arms  shouldered  as  if  on 
parade,  and  motionless,  save  when  they  closed  up  the 
ghastly  gaps,  they  waited  the  word  of  command 

When  the  head  of  the  French  attack  had  reached  within 
forty  yards,  Wolfe  gave  the  order,  "  Fire."  At  once  the 
long  row  of  muskets  was  levelled,  and  a  volley,  distinct  as 
a  single  shot,  flashed  from  the  British  line.  For  a  moment 
the  advancing  columns  still  pressed  on,  shivering  like 
pennons  in  the  fatal  storm  ;  but  a  few  paces  told  how 
terrible  had  been  the  force  of  the  long-suspended  blow 

Montcalm  commanded  the  attack  in  person.  Not  fifteen 
mmutes  had  elapsed  since  he  had  first  moved  on  his  line 
of  battle,  and  already  all  was  lost  1  But  the  gallant 
J^renchman,  though  ruined,  was  not  dismayed.  He  rode 
through  the  broken  ranks,  cheered  them  with  his  voice 
encouraged  them  by  his  dauntless  bearing,  and,  aided  by 
a  small  redoubt,  even  succeeded  in  once  again  presenting 
a  front  to  his  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Wolfe's  troops  had  relopded.     He  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  hesitation  in  the  hostile  ranks   and 
ordered  the  whole  British  line  to  advance.    At  first  they 
moved  forward  with  majestic  regularity,  receiving  and 
paying  back  with  deadly  interest  the  volleys  of  the  French 
But  soon   the  ardor  of  the  soldiers  broke  through  the 
restramts  of  discipline :  they  increased  their  pace  to  a  run 
rushing  over  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  sweeping  the 
living  enemy  from  their  path: 

Wolfe  was  again  wounded,~this  time  in  the  body  • 
but  he  concealed  his  suflferinj?.  for  his  wort  ^^o  ^^t  --^ 
accomplished.     Soon  afterwards,  a  ball  from' the  rldoubt 
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struck  him  in  the  breast.     Ho  reeloti  to  one  side ;   but  at 
tho  mouiont  it  was  not  generally  observed. 

"  Support  me,"  said  ho  to  a  grenadier  otlicer  who  was 
close  at  hand,  "  that  my  brave  fellows  may  not  see  me 
fall."  In  a  few  seconds,  however,  ho  sank  to  tho  ground, 
and  was  borne  a  little  to  the  rear. 

The  brief  struggle  fell  heavily  upon  the  British,  but 
was  ruinous  to  th'i  French.  They  wavered  under  the 
carnage;  the  colu  nns  which  death  had  disordered  were 
soon  broken  and  scattered.  Montcalm,  with  a  courage 
that  rose  above  the  wreck  of  hope,  galloped  through  the 
groups  of  his  stubborn  veterans,  who  still  made  head 
agninst  the  enemy,  and  strove  to  sliow  a  front  of  battle. 
His  efforts  wer9  vain.  The  head  of  every  formation  was 
swept  away  before  that  terrible  musketry.  In  a  few 
jninutes  the  French  gave  way  in  all  directions.  Just  then 
their  gallant  general  fell  with  a  mortal  wound;  from  that 
time  all  was  utter  rout. 

While  the  British  troops  were  carrying  all  before  them, 
their  young  general's  life  was  ebbing  fast  away.  From 
time  to  tinu)  he  tried,  with  iiis  faint  hand,  to  clear  away 
the  death-mist  that  gathered  before  his  sight ;  but  the 
efforts  seemed  vain,  for  presently  he  lay  back,  and  gave  no 
sic^ns  of  life  beyond  a  heavy  breathing  and  an  occasional 

groan. 

Meantime  the  French  had  given  way,  and  were  flying 
in  all  directions.  A  grenadier  officer  seeing  this,  called 
out  to  those  around  him,  "  See  !  they  run  ! "  The  wor<l,s 
caught  the  ear  of  the  dying  man.  He  raised  himself,  like 
one  aroused  from  sleep,  and  eagerly  asked,  "  Who  run  ?  " 
"  The  enemy,  Sir,"  answered  the  officer,  "  they  give  way 
everywhere." 

«  Go  one  of  you,  to  Colonel  Burton,"  said  Wolfe  ;  "  te'l 


ey  give  way 
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him  to  march  Webb's  rogin.ont  with  all  Hpo«d<lown  to  the 
bt  CharloH  River,  to  (M.t  oil'  tho  rotruat."  Whcv  ho  had 
jriven  tins  la.st  onlrr.  ho  soonu.l  to  M  that  ho  had  <loue 
hiH  duty.  an<l  ho  addod  iV.bly,  but  distinctly.-- Now 
.od  bo  praised.  I  die  happy."  Hin  voice  grew  faint  as 
he  spoke  ami  turning  on  Jiis  side,  as  if  seeking  an  easier 
positum,  his  eyes  (;lose«l  in  death. 

When  tho  news  of  tliese  great  ovonts  reached  Kngland 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  by  proclamation 
tlirough  all  the  donnnions  of  Great  Tiritain. 

Thou  the  sounds  of  j<,y  un.l  griof  fnmi  h.r  ptH.plo  v/ildly  row : 

Never,  perhaps,  have  triumph  and  lamentation  been  ao 
strangely  intermingled.     Astonishment  and  admiration  at 
the  splendid  victory,  with  sorrow  for  the  los«  of  the  gallant 
victor,  filled  every  breast.     Throughout  all  the  land  were 
Illuminations  and  public  rejoicings,  except  in  the  little 
Kentish  village  of  Westerliam,  where  Wolfe  was  born,  and 
where  his  widowed  mother  now  mourned  lu  r  only  child 
Wolfe's  body  was  embalmed,  and  borne  to  the  river  for 
conveyance  to  England.     The  army  escorted  it  in  solemn 
state  to  the  beach.     They  mourned  their  young  general's 
jh'atli  as^incerely,  as  they  had  followed  him  in  Imttle 
bravely.   i.heir  attachment  to  him  had  softened  their  toils 
their  confidence  in  him  had  cheered  them  in  disasters' 
and  his  loss  now  turned  their  triumph  into  sadness 

One  of  the  most  momentous  political  questions  that  has 
ever  yet  moved  tho  liuman  race  was  decided  in  this 
struggle.  When  a  few  English  and  French  emigrarts  first 
landed  among  the  Virginian  and  Canadian  forests,  it  be-an- 
when  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  citadel  of  Qu.'beJ 
It  wa^  decided.     From  that  day  the  hand  of  Providence 

oomtedout  to  the  Anfrlo-Snvnn  rop«  th-*  *-  ^^ 

fth  intrusted  the  destiny  of  the  New  World. 
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LXXX.~WATERLOO. 

Byeon. 

George  Gordon  Noel  Byron  (b.  1788,  d.  1824),  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Enelish  poets,  published  his  first  volume  of  yoema—Himrs  of  Idleness- &t 
the  aee  of  nineteen.  The  tierce  criticism  which  assailed  these  early  poems 
drew  from  him  in  reply  a  stinging  satire— ^nf/^ts^i  Bards  and  Scotch  Me- 
^eji-crs— which  showed  more  clearly  his  great  gemus  as  a  poet.  After  trav- 
elling fo-  two  years  on  the  continent,  he  published  the  first  two  cantos  of 
Childe  Kerold^s  Pilgrimage,  and  sprang  at  once  into  fame.  He  became 
Lord  Byron  on  the  death  of  his  granduncle  m  1798.  He  was  naturally  seif  ■ 
willed  and  sensitive,  and  his  early  training  only  tended  to  make  him  more 
passionate  and  ungovernable.  His  heroes  bear  a  striking  resemblanoe  to 
himself.  They  are  "men  who  have  arrived  by  different  roads  at  the  same 
goal  of  despair,  who  are  sick  of  life,  and  at  war  with  society.  In  If-^**,  Ji^ 
went  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  but  his  strength 
was  impaired  by  excesses,  and  he  died  of  fever  at  Missolonghi.  His  poems 
are  marvels  of  energy  and  spirit,  glittering  with  poetic  beauties  and  epi- 
grammatic expressions."  ^.  .,j  IT  TJ 
The  following  extr»ct,  and  that  on  page  247,  are  from  Ghtlde  Ha/rold. 

Stop  !— for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust! 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  ! 
Is  the  spot  marked  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  1 
None  :  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so. 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  : — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow  ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gained  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields  !  king-making  Victory  1 


There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush  I  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 


Waterloo. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?— No  ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street. 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ! 
No  sleep  till  morn  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet— 
But  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm  !  Arm  !  it  is— it  is— the  cannon's  opening  roar  ! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sat  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  :  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  :  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise  ! 

And  th^re  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war  ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar  ; 
16 
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And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
"While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb,  ^ 

Or  whispering,  with  white   lips,     "  The  foe  !     They  come  i 
They  come ! " 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's  gathering  "  rose  ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes  : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill !    But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years ; 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame,  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears  ! 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
D(  /y  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves. 
Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn,  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day. 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array  ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which,  when  rent, 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Whicii  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent ! 


Agriculture. 
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LXXXI.-AGRIOULTURE. 

Grselet. 

Horace  Gkeeley  (b.  1811,  d.  1872)  was  a  distinguished  American  jour- 
nalist  and  popular  lecturer.  He  v  as  connected  with  several  iournala  in 
his  time,  but  18  best  known  as  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune. In  1872  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  was  defeated  by 
(xcneral  Grant,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  What  I  know  of  Fai-mina  is 
one  of  his  best  "known  works. 

Is  agriculture  a  repulsive  pursuit?  That  what  has 
been  called  farming  has  repelled  many  of  the  youth  of 
our  day,  I  perceive  ;  and  I  glory  in  the  fact.  A  boy,  who 
has  received  a  fair  common-school  education  and  has  an 
active,  inquiring  mind,  does  not  willingly  consent  merely 
to  drive  oxen  and  hold  the  plow  forever.  He  will  do  these 
with  alacrity,  if  they  come  in  his  way ;  he  will  not  accept 
them  as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  his  career. 

He  will  not  sit  down  in  a  rude,  slovenly,  naked  home, 
devoid  of  flowers,  and  trees,  and  books,  and  periodicals, 
and  intelligent,  inspiring,  refining  conversation,  and  there 
plod  through  a  life  of  drudgery  as  hopeless  and  cheerless 
as  any  mule's.  He  has  needs,  and  hopes,  and  aspira- 
tions, which  this  life  does  not  and  ought  not  to  satisfy. 
This  might  have  served  his  progenitor  in  the  ninth 
century  ;  but  this  is  the  nineteenth,  and  the  boy  knows  it. 

He  needs  to  feel  the  intellectual  life  of  the  period 
flowing  freely  into  and  through  him,— needs  to  feel  that, 
though  the  city  and  railroad  are  out  of  sight,  the  latter  is 
daily  bringing  within  his  reach  all  that  is  noblest  and 
best  in  the  achievements  and  attractions  of  the  former. 
He  may  not  listen  to  our  ablest  orators  in  the  senate  or 
in  the  pulpit ;  but  the  press  multiplies  their  best  thoughts 

and  most  forciblft  exrirfissinns  n.f.  tliA  ra+A  r.f  fon  fr.  +wonfv 

thousand  copies  per  hour ;  and  its  issues  are  within  the. 
reach  of  every  industrious  family. 
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To  arrest  the  rush  of  our  youth  to  the  cities,  we 
have  only  to  diffuse  what  is  best  of  the  cities  through 
the  country ;  and  this  the  latest  triumphs  of  civilization 
enable  us  easily  to  do.  A  home  irradiated  by  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  sages  and  heroes  of  all  time,  even  though 
these  be  compressed  within  a  few  rusty  volumes,  cheered 
by  the  frequent  arrival  of  two  or  three  choice  periodicals, 
and  surrounded  by  such  floral  evidences  of  taste  and 
refinement  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  owner 
of  the  soil  he  tills,  will  not  be  spurned  as  a  prison  by  any 
youth  not  thoroughly  corrupted  and  depraved. 

Any  farmer,  who  has  two  hands  and  knows  how  to 
use  them,  may,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  have  a  better 
library  than  King  Solomon  ever  dreamed  of,  though  he 
declared  that  **  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end  "  ; 
any  intelligent  farmer's  son  may  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  Nature  and  her  laws  when  twenty  years  old  than 
Aristotle  or  Pliny  ever  attained.  The  steam-engine,  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  the  power-press  have  brought 
knowledge  nearer  to  the  humblest  cabin  than  it  was,  ten 
centuries  since,  to  the  stateliest  mansion;  let  the  cabin  be 
careful  not  to  disparage  or  repel  it. 

But  thousands  of  farmers  are  more  inteno  on  leaving 
money  and  lands  to  their  children  than  on  informing  and 
enriching  their  minds.  They  starve  their  souls  in  order 
to  pamper  their  bodies.  They  grudge  their  sons  that 
which  would  make  them  truly  wise,  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  what  can  at  best  but  make  them  rich  in  corn 
and  cattle,  while  poor  in  manly  purpose  and  generous 

ideas. 

Modern  agriculture  is  an  art — or  rather  a  circle  of 
arts — based  upon  natural  science,  which  is  a  methodical 
exposition  of  divine  law.     The  savage  is  Nature's  thrall, 
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Whom  she  scorches,  freezes,  starves,  drowns,  as  her 
capr.ce  may  dictate.  He  lives  in  constant  dread  of  her 
frosts,  her  tornadoes,  her  lightnings.  Science  teaches  his 
civilized  successor  to  turn  her  wildest  eccentricities  to  his 
own  use  and  profit.  Her  floods  and  gales  saw  his  timber 
and  gnnd  his  grain ;  in  time,  they  will  chop  his  trees 
speed  his  plow,  and  till  his  crops  as  well. 

Only  good  farming  pays.  He  who 'sows  or  plants 
without  reasonable  a-ssurance  of  good  crops  annually 
might  better  earn  wages  of  some  capable  neighbor  than 
work  for  so  poor  a  paymaster  as  he  is  certain  to  prove 
himself.  The  good  farmer  is  proved  such  by  the  steady 
appreciation  of  his  crops.  Anyone  may  reap  an  ample 
harvest  from  a  fertile,  virgin  soil ;  the  good  farmer  alone 
grows  good  crops  at  first,  and  better  and  better  ever 
atterward. 

Ifc  is  far  easier  to  maintain  the  productive  capa<jity 
of  a  farm  than  to  restore  it.  To  exhaust  its  fecundity 
and  then  attempt  its  restoration  by  buying  costly  com ' 
mercial  fertihzers,  is  wasteful  and  irrational.  The  good 
farmer  sells  mainly  such  products  a^  are  least  exhaustive 
Necessity  may  constrain  him,  for  the  first  year  or  two  to 
sell  gram,  or  even  hay ;  but  he  will  soon  send  off  his 
surplus  mainly  in  the  form  of  cotton,  or  wool,  or  meat,  or 
butter  and  cheese,  or  something  else  that  returns  to  the 
SOI  nearly  all  that  is  taken  from  it.  A  bank  account 
daily  drawn  upon,  while  nothing  is  deposited  to  its  credit 

tTater''  ^^'^'''''^'  "  ^"^  ^'"''^^  " ''  '"^  ""'^^  ^  ^^'"^  ^'"^^'^y 

Wisdom    is    never    dear,    provided    the    article    be 

fifenume.     I  linvn  L-r,^,^^  ^,,^^ ___i      ,   .,   , 

P  "      '  ^"-"ii  iaiiiicia  vviio  toiiea  constantly 

Irom  daybreak  to  dark,  yet  died  poor,  because,  through 
Ignorance,  they    wrought    to    disadvantage.     If  every 
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farmer  would  devote  two  hours  of  each  day  to  reading 
and  reflection,  there  would  bo  fewer  failures  in  fanming 
than  there  are. 

The  best  investment  a  farmer  can  make  for  his  chil- 
dren is  that  which  surrounds  their  youth  with  the 
rational  deliglits  of  a  beauteous,  attractive  home.  The 
dwelling  may  be  small  and  rude,  ytjt  a  few  flowers  will 
embellish,  as  choice  fruit  trees  will  enrich  and  gladden 
it ;  while  grass  and  shade  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest.  Hardly  any  labor  done  on  a  farm  is  so  profitable 
as  that  which  makes  the  wife  and  children  fond  and 
proud  of  tlieir  home. 

A  good,  practical  education,  including  a  good  trade, 
is  a  better  out^t  for  a  youth  than  a  grand  estate  with  the 
drawback  of  an  empty  mind.  Many  parents  have  slaved 
and  pinched  to  leave  their  children  rich,  when  half  the 
sum,  thus  lavished,  would  have  profited  them  far  more 
had  it  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  the 
enlargement  of  their  capacity  to  think,  observe,  and 
work.  The  one  structure  that  no  neighborhood  can 
afford  to  do  without  is  the  school-house. 

A  small  library  of  well-selected  books  in  his  home 
has  saved  many  a  youth  from  wandering  into  the  baleful 
ways  of  the  prodigal  son.  Where  paternal  strictness  and 
severity  would  have  bred  nothing  but  dislike  and  a  fixed 
resolve  to  abscond  at  the  first  opportunity,  goti  books 
and  pleasant  surroundings  have  weaned  many  a  youth 
from  his  first  wild  impulse  to  go  to  sea  or  cross  the  con- 
tinent, and  made  him  a  docile,  contented,  obedient,  happy 
lingerer  by  the  parental  fireside.  In  a  family,  however 
rich  or  poor,  no  other  good  is  so  cheap  or  so  precious  as 
thoughtful,  watchful  love.     ^    . 

Most  men  are  born  poor,  but  no  man,  who  has  average 
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capac.  .c«  and  tolera!  lo  luck,  nocl  remain  so.    And  the 
famicrs  caljmg.  though  pn.fforing  no  sud.len  leaps,  no 
ready  short  cuts  to  opuleueo,  is  the  surest  of  all  ways 
from  poverty   and  want  to  c,„nfort  and   independence 
Other  n,en  must  climb;  the  temperate,  frugal,  diligent 
provKlent  farmer  „,ay  ,jr,»o  into  competence  and  ever>- 
external   accessoiy   to    happiness.      Each    year    of   his 
devotion  to  his  homestead  may  find  it  more  valuable 
more  attractive  than  the  last,  and  leave  it  better  still      ' 


LXXXII.-THB  OOEAN. 

By  HON. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  tfio  i)athlesg  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes,' 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  stell 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel  ' 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean -roll  ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  ov(,t  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin— his  control' 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  -wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  '^oan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 
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His  stops  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  fr6m  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  ail  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering,  in  thy  playful  spray, 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  : — there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, — 
The  oak  l9viathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 
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Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, — 
Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving, — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime, — 


The  Influence  of  Beautv. 

The  image  of  Eternity, —the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  :  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  1  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  broast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers— they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  tiie  freshening  sea     • 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  weie  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane— as  I  do  here. 
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LXXXm.— THE  INFLUENCE  OP  BEAUTY. 

John  Keats. 

•  ^9™,  Keats  (b.  1796,  d.  1821)  poBseBsed  remarkable  poetical  mwers  and 

n  his  short  life,  ^ave  promise  of  Toeing  one  of  the  great  jx^ets  oTlSlaSd' 

iny  poer"""'  "^  ^""^  '"  ^""^''"*  imagery,1ie  is  not  surpSd  by 

A  THING  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  : 

Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 

{Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 

Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 


Of  all  the  unhealtbv  p„r.d 


Made  for  our  searching  :  yes,  in  spite  of  all, 
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Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.     Such  the  sun,  tlio  moon, 
Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep  ;  and  such  are  daffodils, 
With  the  green  world  thoy  live  in  ;  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselvtis  a  cooling  covert  make 
'CJainst  the  hot  S(m.son  ;  the  mid-foreat  brake, 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  muak-roso  blooms  j 
And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead  ; 
All  lovely  tales  that  wo  have  luiard  or  read : 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

Kor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 
For  one  short  Iiour  ;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  docs  the  moon, 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite, 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast, 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o'ercast^ 
They  always  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 


I 


Hear  me,  0  God  I 
A  broken  heart  is  my  best  part : 

Use  still  Thy  rod, 
That  I  may  prove  therein  Thy  love. 

If  thou  hadst  not 
Been  stern  to  me,  but  left  me  free, 
I  had  forgot  myself  and  Thee, 

For  sin's  so  sweet. 
As  minds  ill  bent  rarely  repent. 
Until  they  meet  their  punishment. 

—Ben  Jonaon. 


Kino  Kichahd  and  the  Nuhian. 
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LXXXIV.-KINGRIOHARD  AND  THE  NUBIAN. 

FIRST  ueaihnu, 

Scott. 

Til,c  f(.ll..wi„K  loHHon  JH  t.tkon  from  Tht   Talhimn,  a  tain  of  tho  Third 
ruHa.|o.      llu,  H.<.no  ,H    aid  n,  tho  camp  „f  Ki,.|,anl  I.  „f  vJJZ\    mar 

I  nn...  DavuJ  ..f  Hn.tla.ul  who  \uu\  joi.u.i  th., 'Crunwlinff  army  m  a 
S.'..ttaHl,  Ku.Kht  Sir  K..,.iH.th  \m\  Umx  .loKrad.ul  and  .^xiH^led  from  tho 
Nubian  Hlave"*'''  "^  ''"'"'"•      ^'"  -^tcrwardrretunu-d  i»  tll^  diiguUo  of  a 

RicHAUi)  surveyed  tho  Nubian  in  silence  as  he  stood 
before  biin,  Ids  looks  bent  upon  the  ground,  his  arms 
folded  on  his  bosom,  with  the  appearance  of  a  black 
marble  statue  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  waiting 
life  from  the  touch  of  a  IVometheus.  The  king  of  Eng- 
laml,  who,  as  it  was  emphatically  said  of  his  successor, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  loved  to  look  upon  A  man,  was  well 
I)Icased  with  the  thews,  sinews,  and  symmetry  of  him 
whom  h(^  now  surveyed,  and  questioned  him  in  the  lingua. 
Franca,  "  Art  thou  a  pagan  ? " 

The  slave  shook  Ids  head,  and  raising  his  finger  to  his 
brow,  crossed  himself  in  token  of  his  Christianity,  then 
resumed  his  posture  of  motionless  humility. 

"A  Nubian  Christian,  doubtless,"  said  Richard,  "and 

mutilated  of  the  organ  of  speech  by  these  heathen  dogs?" 

The    mute  again  slowly  shook  his  head  in  token  of 

negative,  pointed  with  his  forefinger  to  Heaven,  and  then 

laid  it  upon  his  own  lips. 

"T  understand  thee,"  said  Richard;  "thou  dost  suffer 
under  the  infliction  of  God,  not  by  the  cruelty  of  man. 
Canst  thou  clean  an  armor  and  belt,  and  buckle  it  in 
time  of  need  ?  " 

The  nmte  nodded,  and  stepping  towards  the  coat  of 


-•■  TfmrTirT'nmitTrm'^ — !4 
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mail,  which  hung,  with  the  shield  and  helmet  of  the 
chivalrous  monarch,  upon  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  he  handled 
it  with  such  nicety  of  address,  as  sufficiently  to  show  that 
he  fully  understood  the  business  of  the  armor-bearer. 

"  Thou  art  an  apt,  and  wilt  doubtless  be  a  useful  knave 
—thou  shalt  wait  in  my  chamber,  and  on  my  person," 
said  the  king,  "to  show  how  much  I  value  the  gift  of  the 
royal  Soldan.  If  thou  hast  no  tongue,  it  follows  thou 
canst  carry  no  tales,  neither  provoke  me  to  be  sudden  by 

any  unfit  reply." 

The  Nubian  again  prostrated  himself  till  his  brow 
touched  the  earth,  then  stood  erect,  at  some  paces  distant, 
as  waiting  for  his  new  master's  commands. 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  commence  thy  ofiice  presently,"  said 
Richard,  "  for  I  see  a  speck  of  rust  darkening  on  that 
shield ;  and  when  I  shake  it  in  the  face  of  Saladin,  it 
should  be  bright  and  unsullied  as  the  Soldan's  honor 
and  mine  own." 

A  horn  was  winded  without,  and  presently  Sir  Henry 
Neville  entered  with  a.  packet  of  despatches. — "From 
England,  my  lord,"  he  said,  as  he  delivered  it. 

"From  England— our  own  England!"  repeated  Richard, 
ii.  a  tone  of  melancholy  enthusiasm—"  Alas !  they  little 
think  how  hard  their  sovereign  has  been  beset  by  sickness 
and  sorrow— faint  friends  and  forward  enemies."  Then 
opening  the  despatches,  he  said  hastily,  "  Ha !  this  comes 
from  no  peaceful  land— they  too  have  their  feuds.— 
Neville,  begone— I  must  peruse  these  tidings  alone,  and 

at  leisure." 

Neville  withdrew  accordingly,  and  Richard  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  melancholy  details  which  had  been  con- 
veyed to  him  from  England,  concerning  the  factions  that 
were  tearing  to  pieces  his  native  dominions— tho  disunion 
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."S  to  lu,  pndo  and  derogato^  ft.„.n  l.i.  authorUy  wl" 
lutcrmmglea  with  tho  eai.ie«t  advieo  <.f  Li    w   o^f  1 1 

.nostattachcdcoun.eI.orMhatheshould  ,  ;:enTj:  rj 
to  Engand   as  hi3  prcsorce   offered   th     only  hope  " 

savrngtholcngdum  from  all  tho  horror,  of  civifdisld  o 

solves.  fUled  with  tiie  most  painful  anxiety,  Richard 
read  and  again  read,  tho  ill-omened  letter,  comnarrd  th« 
inteiligenco  whieh  some  of  them  eontained  w^elme 
acts  as  differently  stated  in  others,  a.d  soon  be  Z 
t  tally  msensible  to  whatever  waa  passing  around  hT 

eSSoTS'T  'Ir^--    "^  "°"'°-'  <='"^e 
so  w\  ,        '  """^  '""^'"S  tl'e  curtains  withdrawn 

so  that  he  could  see  and  be  seen  by  the  guards  ar,l ,  it 
who  were  stationed  without  ^  ""^"^ 

the^Zr,"'  ""  ''''^°r'  *'''  P^^'"°"'  '^"'l  busier  with 
the  task  his  new  master  had  imposed,  sat  the  Nubi.  „ 
slave  w.  1,  his  back  rather  turned  towards  tho  kin.  He 
had  finished  adjusting  and  cleaning  the  hauberk'  a!d 
bugandme,  and  waa  now  busily  employed  on  «  1,.  i 
pavcsse,  or  buekler,  of  unusual'^si.e.'aTd  cohered t^^ 
steel.plating,  which  Richard  often  used  in  reernnoitrif 
or  actually  storming,  fortified  places,  as  a  mor^ufi 

angular  shield  used   on  horspbapTr       Ti.,-o  , 

neither  the  rov.l  h-.n«  .^E^!i^"^\     ^^'''  ^^^''''^  ^^'^ 
in  «+f^    4.  .u    " .  ■  '"'  -^^S^^"u,  nor  any  other  devicp 

to  attract  the  observation  of  the  defende,;  of  the  wX 
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against  which  it  was  advanced  ;  the  care,  therefore,  of 
the  armorer  was  addressed  to  causing  its  surface  to  shine 
as  bright  as  crystal,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
successful.  Beyond  the  Nubian,  and  scarce  visible  from 
without,  lay  the  large  dog,  which  might  be  termed  his 
brother  slave,  and  which,  as  if  he  felt  awed  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  royal  owner,  was  couched  close  to  the  side  of 
the  mute,  with  head  and  ears  on  the  ground,  and  his 
limbs  and  tail  drawn  close  around  and  under  him. 

"While  the  monarch  and  his  new  attendant  wore  thus 
occupied,  another  actor  crept  upon  the  scene,  and  mingled 
anion <y  the  group  of  English  yeomen,  about  a  score  of 
wliom,  respecting  the  unusually  pensive  posture  and  close 
occupation  of  their  sovereign,  were,  contrary  to  their 
wont,  keeping  a  silent  guard  in  front  of  his  tent.  It  was 
not,  however,  more  vigilant  than  usual.  Some  were 
playing  at  games  of  hazard  with  small  pebbles,  others 
spoke  together  in  whispers  of  the  approaching  day  of 
battle,  and  several  lay  asleep,  their  bulky  limbs  folded  in 
their  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  careless  warders  glided  the  puny  form  of  a 
little  old  Turk,  poorly  dressed  like  a  marabout  or  santon 
of  the  desert,  a  sort  of  enthusiasts,  who  sometimes 
ventured  into  the  camp  of  ho  Crusaders,  though  treated 
always  with  contumely,  and  often  with  violence.  Indeed, 
the  luxury  and  profligate  indulgence  of  the  Christian 
leaders  had  occasioned  a  motley  concourse  in  their  tents, 
of  musicians,  Jewish  merchants,  Copts,  Turks,  and  all  the 
varied  refuse  of  the  Eastern  nations ;  so  that  the  caftan 
and  turban— though  to  drive  both  from  the  Holy  Land 
was  the  professed  object  of  the  expedition— were  never- 

ii     1         „_*j.^  -»»   or^    ,,^«/^rvTivkr%r»    nriv    nn    nlnrininor  fiicrht  iu 

tneiess  nuitucr  an  uiivwuiitiv^-ii   < -—  o  — o-- 

the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.     When,  however,  tho  little, 
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insignificant  figure   wa   l,a,r«  a       mi 

ni,'h  «^  to  raefvZZ^o    T     T   /'  "PP^^^hed  so 

ho  da.hofi  hi    A     ,  'nt'-Tuption  from  the  warders 

p."fe.m.d  buffoon    Z     t?:  T"  *'"'''  '"'"  *''"-  <>*  * 
Ltie  and  wri  hen  ZL  "  rP^'^'™"  "^  '"'  '''^n- 

r-ves,  which  Sttr:d"3;  ;rwrttaf" 

iiiJagination.  '^  *^^*   ^^  «"  crazed 

"  Danco,  marabout "  priPfl  fl-      ^ir 

schoolboy  upon  discovering  a  bird',,  nest  ^'  ''  " 

fr.  m 'theT  ;;"'  "V'  '"*''^  '°  '^"  "'«''  behests,  bounded 

■slight  and  ia%:  r'ljtn- :r  ^^'  ^'*  ''^ 
ri  i;  th'7"'^  ^" "'-"  ""-■^«'  =rd 

loimd  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winter's  bn.o^o      w      •     i 
0^  of  hair  streamed  upwards  f^  ht    W  af^vt 

Pnf,-^>.    4.'  .1    ""P""'^^"^^'^*  art  were  necessary  to  the  oxe 

t.    00  of  the  performer  was  seen  to  touch  the  ground 
A  ...d    he  vagaries  of  his  performance,  he  flew  herand 

r'th^rrr  v- '-  '^"°*''^'-'  ■^«"  -I'p-ehinrho:. 

roval  t  ° f    ^'r^'  ".'perceptibly,  to  the  entrance  of  tl 

1      art  ;?r  ^'f  "'""  f  *  '«"°"*  '-  -""^  exhausted  on 
tneeaih,  after  two  or  three  bounds  stil!  hi.he.  .>.« 
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LXXXV.-MARMION  AND  DOUGLAS. 

SOOTT. 

Thr  lesson  that  foUovvs  is  from  Scott's  Marmion.  Marniion  is  an  Knglish 
lord  sent  on  an  enihassy  from  Henry  VI  li.  to  Jmwh  [V.,  of  Scotland. 
While  returning  from  Mdinburph  he  becomes  the  gueHt  of  li,arl  Douglas  at 
Tantallon  Castle.  1  )()Ugla8,  w  ho  has  Imh'u  informed  of  the  ignoble  character 
of  Marmion,  treats  him  coldly,  and  thirt  leads  to  their  angry  parting,  a» 
Marmion  is  leaving  Tantallon  for  the  Held  of  Flodden. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array, 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride  ; 
He  had  safe-conduct  for  his  band 
Beneath  ^he  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide. 
The  ancient  earl,  with  stately  grace, 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 
And  whispered,  in  an  undertone, 
"  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." 
-%      The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu  : 
*>  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  said, 

"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest,    ^ 

Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stayed,- 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land  ; 

And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 

But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  ho  spoke  : 

"My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 

Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will. 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  liowe'er 

Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 


Marmion  and  Douglas. 


My  castlos  are  my  king's  alone, 

Froni  turret  to  foundation-stone; 
TJie  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own. 

And  never  shall,  in  friendly  grasp, 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marniiou  clasp." 

Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  iire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire  • 

And--- This  to  me!  "he  said, 
An  twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 
lo  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  I 

"And  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer. 
He  who  does  En^^land's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate  : 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here 

E'en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride,— 
Here  in  thy  Hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(JNay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword)— 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  ! 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 
Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  ! » 

On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age  • 
Kerce  he  broke  forth  :-<^  And  darest  thou  then 
To  berrd  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  'i 
No,  by  Saint  Bryde  of  Bothwell,  no  !— 
CJp  drawbridge,  grooms-what,  warder,  ho  I 
Let  the  portcullis  fall." 
17 
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Lord  Marmion  turned, — well  was  his  need,- 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed  ; 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung  ; 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung  : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars  descending  grazed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. 
Just  as  it  trembles  on  the  rise  ; 
Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim  ; 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band. 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shook  hl-i  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 


"  Horse  !  horse  !  "  the  Douglas  cried. 
But  soon  he  reined  his  fury's  pace  : 
"  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. 
A  letter  forged  !  Saint  Jude  to  speed  ! 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  ? 
At  first,  in  heart,  it  liked  me  ill, 
When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 
Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine. 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line. 
Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood  : 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. — 
'Tis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried  : 
"  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride  : 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." — 

Witii  inis  ni3  inaiiuaLu  ue  ici^aao, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 


'  and  chase  !  " 
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LXXXVL-KINO-  RICHARD  AND  THE  NUBIAN. 

SECOND  BBADma. 

For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  lon-^er  after 
he  .acdent  related  all  remained  perfectly  qui^t  iuSe 
front  of  the  royal  habitation.     The  king  remand  muLd 
m  the  entrance  of  his  pavilion;  behin^d,  ank  with   Ss 
back  turned  to  the  same  entrance,  the  Nubian  slave  still 
burmshod    the    ample    pavesse ;  in    front  of  all    at  a 
hundred  paces  distant,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 'stood 
sat,  or   ay  extended  on  the  grass,  attentive  to  their  own' 
sports,  but  pursuing  them  in  silence  ;  while  on  the-snla 
nade  betwixt  them  and  the  front  of  the  tent,  lay,  scarcely 
to  be  distmgu,shed  from  a  bundle  of  rags,  the  senseless 
tonn  of  the  marabout. 

But  the  Nubian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror,  from 
the  bnlhant  reflection  which  the  surface  of  the  highly 
polis^^ed  shield  now  afforded,  by  means   of  which   he 
beheld,  to  his  alarm  and  surprise,  that  the  marabout  raised 
his  head  gently  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  survey  all 
around  him,   moving   with   a   well-adjusted   precaution  ^ 
which  seemed  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  ebriety' 
He  couched  his  head  instantly,  as  if  satisfied  he  was  un- 
observed, and  began  with  the  slightest  possible  appearance 
of  voluntary  effort,  to  drag  himself,  as  if  by  chance,  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  king,  but  stopping,  and  remain- 
ing fixed  at  intervals,  like  the  spider,   which,   movinc. 
towards  her  object,  collapses  into  apparent  lifelessness" 
when  she  thinks  she  is  the  subject  of  observation.     This 
species  of  movement  appeared  auspicious  to  the  Ethiopian 
who,  on  his  part,  prepared  himself,  as  quietly  as  possible' 
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to  interfere,  the  instant  that  interference  should  seem  to 

be  necessary.    ■  -,     n         j  • 

The  marabout  meanwhile  glided  on  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly, serpent-like;  or  rather  snail-like,  till  he  was 
about  ten  yards   distant  from  Richard's  person,  when 
starting  on  his  feet,  he  sprung  forward  with  the  bound  of 
a  ti-er.  stood  at  the  king's  back  in  less  than  an  instant, 
and%randished  aloft  the  cangiar,  or  poniard  which  he 
had  hidden  in  his  sleeve.     Not  the  presence  of  his  whole 
army  could  have  saved  their  heroic  monarch-but   the 
motions  of  the  Nubian  had  been  as  well  calculated  as 
those  of  the  enthusiast,  and  ere  the  latter  could  strike, 
the  former  caught  his  uplifted  arm.    Turning  his  fanati- 
cal  wrath    updn  what    thus    unexpectedly    interposed 
betwixt  him   and  his   object,  the   Charegite,   for  such 
was  the  seeming   marabout,  dealt  the  Nubian  a  blow 
with  the  dagger,  which,  however,  only  grazed  his  arm, 
whUe  the  far  superior  strength  of  the  Ethiopian  easily 
dashed  him  to  the  ground. 

Aware  of  what  had  parsed,  Richard  had  now  arisen 
and  with  little  more  of  surprise,  anger,  or  interest  ot 
any  kind  in  his  countenance,  than  an  ordinary  man  would 
show  in  brushing  off  and  crushing  an  intrusive  wasp, 
caught  up  the  stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
and  exclaiming  only,  "Ha,  dog !"  dashed  almost  to  pieces 
the  skull  of  the  assassin,  who  uttered  twi^e,  once  ^n  a 
loud,  and  once  inabroken  tone,  the  words,  "Allah  ackbar! 
-God  is  victorious-and  expired  at  the  kings  feet. 

"Ye  are  careful  warders,"  said  Richard  to  his  archers, 
in  a  tone  of  scornful  reproach,  as,  aroused  by  the  bustle 
of  what  had  parsed,  in  terror  and  tumult  they  now  rushed 

-  .  ,        <-      j-i-x!.,i  a-.«i;r>ola  vft  ar«  tn  leave  me  to 

into  his  tent;— 'waLcaiu.  s.xx.xn...  }«  a    ,  .      . 

do  such  hangman's  work  with  my  own  hand,     be  ,ilent 
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all  of  you,  and  cease  your  senseless  clamor  1    saw   re 
never  a  dead  Turk  before  ?    Here-cast,  that  cartel  o^ 
of  the  camp,  strike  the  head  from  t.e  trunk  an7  tick" 
on  a  ance,  taking  care  to  turn  the  face  -o  Mec^a  that  h. 

lie  came  hither,  how  ..e  has  sped  on  his  errand  For  thee 
my  swart  and  silent  friend,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
Ethiopian-"  But  how"  this '-thou  ar^  wound!d_and 
with  a  poisoned  weapon,  I  warrant  me,  for,  by  le  "^ 
stab,  so  weak  an  animal  as  that  could  car  e  hope  to  do 
more  than  raze  the  lio.  ,  hide.  Suck  the  p.ison  frot 
his  wound  one  of  you-the  venom  is  harmlesf  on  the  Z 
though  fatal  when  it  mingles  with  the  blood  "  ^' 

The  yeomen  looked  upon  each  other  confusedly  and 
with  hesitation,  the  apprehension  of  so  strange  a  danger 
prevailmg  with  those  who  feared  no  other  ^ 

;'  How  now,  sirrahs,"  continued  the  king    "  are   von 

dainty  hpped  or  <io  you  fear  death  that  you^dally  th  J  " 

Not  the  death  of  a  man,"  said  Long  Allen  io  Xm 

the  king  looked  as  he  spoke,  "but  methlks  I  would  n^ 

d.e  hke  a  poisoned  rat  for  the  sake  of  a  blacrchatte 

^h»e.^that  is  bought  and  sold  in  a  market  likt  a  £S 

anl'tfi'  ^'"^^  ''"*'  *"  ■"'?  "f  ="*'■>»  P°i«on."  muttered 
another  yeoman.  «  as  if  he  said.  Go  to,  swallow  a  gooS 

I  ijit  mysS  "  '  "''""  ''^'  """^  '°  ''^'  -•>-'> 

And    without  further  ceremony,  and  in  spite  of  the 

general  expostulations  of  those  around,  and  the  respectful 

with  ■  riZnlT  n  '"'  '"'"""'  °*'  ^^'  ^^^'^  ^'''^«.  'r«^«ng 
with  ridicule  all  remonstrances,  and  oveipowering  I 
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resistance.    He  had  no  sooner  interm,tted  l"s;'°g«J»^ 
occupation,  than  the  Nubian  started  from  him,  and,  casting 
a  scarf  over  his  arm,  intimated  by  gestures,  as  firm  in 
purpose  as  they  were  respectful  iu  manner,  his  deter- 
mination not  to  permit  the  monarch  to  renew  so  degrading 
an  employment.    Long  Allen  also  interposed,  saymg.  that 
if  it  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  king  engaging  aga,in 
in  a  treatment  of  this  kind.his  ownlips,  tonguC' and  teeUi, 
were  at  the  service  of  the  negro  (as  he  called  the  Ethi. 
opian),  and  that  he  would  eat  him  up  bodily  rather  than 
Kino-  Richard's  mouth  should  again  approach  him 

Neville,  who  entered  with   other   officers,   added  his 

remonstrances.  ^    i     i.  j.t.„+ 

"Nay,  nay,  niake  not  a  needless  halloo  about  a  hart  that 
the  hounds  have  lost,  or  a  danger  when  it  is  over  said 
the  king-"  the  wound  will  be  a  trifle,  for  the  blood  is 
scarce  drawn-an  angry  cat  had  dealt  a  deeper  scratch- 
and  for  me,  I  have  but  to  take  a  drachm  of  orvietan  by 
way  of  precaution,  though  it  is  needless." 

Thus  spoke  Richard,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  his 
own  condescension,  though  sanctioned  both  by  human% 
and  gratitude.  But  when  Neville  contmued  to  make 
remonstrances  on  the  peril  to  his  royal  person,  the  king 

imposed  silence  on  him. 

"Peace, I  prithee-make  no  more  oi  it-I  did  it  but  to 
show  these  ignorant,  prejudiced  knaves  how  they  might 
help  each  other  when  these  cowardly  caitiffs  come  agamst 
us  lithsarbacanes  and  poisoned  shafts.  But  he  added 
"take  this  Nubian  to  thy  quarters  NeviUe-I  have 
changed  my  mind  touching  him-let  him  be  well  cared 
for-but,  hark  in  thine  ear-see  that  he  escapes  thee 
not-thevo  is  more  in  him  than  seems.  _  Let  him  have  all 
Uberty,  so  that  he  leave  not  the  camp.' 
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LXXXVII-THE  SONG  OP  THE  SHIRT. 

Hood. 

Thomas  Hood  (b.  1798  d  1S4^^  +v.  e 
nected  with  journalism.  He  edited  var?.!„!T°"^-^""'""«*'  "^^^  early  con 
to  Punch  and  other  periXals  Shfew^^f '"'"'' r^^,^^^ 
poverty  and  ill-health.^ His  hu^orfus  p  e  J  ab<mnd" V""*^  '*''"F'«  ^'*h 
turns  of  expression.  He  has  also  wrS  n^^^.nv  ,J  "  ^'"  • '  ''"'A  ^^^"^i^"! 
full  of  the  deepest  tenderness  and  path  m  tI  l  **  ''7"V'  chara<;ter, 
finest  serious  poem,  aroused  an  interS  f>,5  i*""^  ""^  *^^  '^'^'>«.  his 
seamstresses,  and  led  to  some  amrr'tioViVttir'coSZn?'  *^'  ^"^'^"^ 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread.  ' 
Stitch — stitch— stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

"  Work — work— work  ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof  ! 
And  work — work — work  ! 
Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof  ! 
It's  oh  !  to  be  a  slave, 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to'save, 
If  this  is  Christian  work! 

"Work— work— work  ! 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 
Work— work— work ! 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  f 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
Till  ovGr  the  buttons  1  fall  asleep, 
And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream  ! 
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"  O  men,  with  sisters  dear ! 

0  men,  with  mothers  ard  vivos  ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  woarin^'  out, 
But  human  creatures'  lives  ! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death  1 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone ; 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 
It  seems  so  like  my  own. 
It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep  ; 
O  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! 

"  Work — v.'ork — work  ! 
My  labor  never  flags; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?     A  bed  of  straw, 
A  crust  of  bread,  and  rags ; 

That  shattered  roof — and  this  naked  floor — 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 
For  sometimes  falling  there  1 

"  Work — work — work  ! 

From  wear)'"  chime  to  chime. 
Work — work — ^work  ! 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime  1 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  uenumw&^ 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 
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"  Work— work— work  I 

In  the  dull  December  light ; 
And  work — work — work  ! 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright- 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  Uks, 
And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

"  Oh,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet— 
With  the  sky  above  my  head. 
And  the  grass bem-ath  my  feet; 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  ohe  woes  of  want, 
And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ; 

**  Oh,  but  for  one  short  hour  ! 

A  respite  however  brief  ! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope. 
But  only  time  for  grief  ! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart. 

But  in  theij-  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 
Hinders  needle  and  thread  !" 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread.  ' 
Stitch— stitch— stitch  ! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
Would  that  its  tone  could  redch  the  rich  !— 
She  sang  this  "Song  of  the  Shirt !» 
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LXXXVm.— THE  DEMON  OP  THE  DEEP. 

Hugo. 

Victor  Martk  Hroo  (born  1802)  is  a  distinfmiehed  French  poet  and 
novelist.  He  waa  banished  from  Franco  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  the  fall  of  the  empire.  He  has  always  shewn  his  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  been  struggling  for  liberty.    Many  of  his  works  have  been 

translated  into  English.  ,    „  .,         ^  ^t     o         nn:™**  t.\. 

The  following  selection  is  from  Hugo's  ToAcrs  of  the  Sea.  LtiUiatt,  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  Guernsey  fisherman  of  great  skill  and  daring.^  He  had 
undertaken  a  perilous  expedition  to  the  Douvrea  rocks,  south  of  GuernBey, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  when  a  storm  delayed  hun.  When  all 
danger  from  the  stonn  waa  past,  Gilliatt,  exhausted  by  weeks  of  toil  and 
privation,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  on  the  deck  of  his  little  vessel. 

When  Gilliatt  awoke  he  was  hungry.  The  sea  was 
growing  calmer.  Although  pressed  by  hunger,  he  began 
by  stripping  himself  of  his  wet  clothing,— the  only  means 
of  getting  warmth.  His  overcoat,  jacket,  overalls,  and 
sheepskin  he  spread  out  and  fixed  with  large  round  stones 
here  and  there.    Then  he  thought  of  eating. 

He  had  recourse  to  his  knife,  which  he  was  careful  to 
sharpen,  and  to  keep  always  in  good  condition,  and  he 
detached  from  the  rocks  a  fev/  limpets.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  the  receding  tide  to  wander  among  the  rocks  in 
search  of  cray-fish.  He  wandered,  not  in  the  gorge  of 
the  rocks,  but  outside,  among  the  smaller  breakers.  For 
the  search  that  Gilliatt  was  prosecuting,  this  part  was 
more  favorable  than  the  interior.  At  low  water  the 
crabs  are  accustomed  to  crawl  out  into  the  air. 

On  this  day,  however,  the  cray-fish  and  crabs  were 
both  lacking ;  the  tempest  had  driven  them  into  their  soli- 
tary retreats,  and  they  had  not  yet  mustered  courage  to 
venture  abroad.  Gilliatt  held  his  open  knife  in  his  hand, 
and  from  time  to  time  scraped  a  cockle  from  under  the 
bunches  of  sea-weed,  which  he  ate  wliilo  still  walking.  As 
he  was  determining  to  content  himself  with  the  sea-urchins, 
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a  little  clattering  noise  at  uis  f.^t  aroused  his  atf„nfi„ 
A  iarge  crab,  startled  b  r  his  ■.^nroachT.^  his  attention. 

into  a  pool.    He  cl.ase.-  ,       „n    *^\       •'™'  ^''°^'^ 
^„AA^  r    -x  °°S  t*"^  base  of  the  rock 

Suddenly  it  was  gone.     .     „d  buried  itself  in  lie 
crevice  under  the  rock.  ® 

Gilliatt  clutched  the  p.>,ject:ons  of  the  rock  and 
stretched  out  to  observe  where  it  shelved  away  ^r  the 
water.    As  he  suspected,  there  was  an  openiL^hl  in 

Tkt;  f';:r"  The'''  -'^r^-  w  ^z 

a  Kina  ot  porch.     The  sea  entered  beneath  it,  bat  was  not 
deep     The  bottom  was  visible,  covered  with  larg   pebb^ 
bvSe'L^  kmfe  between  his  teeth.  Gilliatt  "descended 
by  the  help  of  feet  and  hands,  from  the  upper  part  of  thl' 

::mr  '-''^'  --^ ''-  --  ^-eacKlS 

selfrtr  t  ^^^  '^'■""^'^  '^'  P""*",  and  found  him- 
self m  a  blind  passage,  with  a  roof  in  the  form  of  a  nide 
arch  over  his  head.  The  walls  were  polished  and  s  ipp?^ 
Ibe  crab  was  nowhere  visible.  He  gained  his  f  flS 
advanced  in  daylight  growing  fainter,  so  that  he  be^n  to 
lose  the  power  to  distinguish  objects.  At  about  fifteen 
paces  the  vaulted  roof  ended  overhead.  He  had  pene" 
trated  beyond  the  blind  passage.     There  was  hereLo; 

larr    I-nrrf^T''^^'''^''*-    H-^-nbecam 
tZ^^'J^  T    "^"^  ^''  "y'^'  '"'"^^'^  V'lulted  roof 
and  at  the  farther  end  an  altar-like  stone 

He  now  observed  before  him,  at  a  certain  height  in    * 
the  wall  a  crevice,  which,  from  the  point  where  he  stood 
appeared  inaccessible.    Nearth.  -noulded  arch  he  saw  low 
dark  grottoes  within  the  cavern.     The  entrance  tl  thi 
Zr  r^r*  'H''^^  -'-.  »d  easily  approachable 
the  water  and  within  reach  of  his  hand  a  hori^nt^ 
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fissure.  It  seemed  to  him  probable  that  the  crab  had 
taken  refuge  there,  and  he  plunged  his  hand  in  as  far  as 
he  was  aole,  and  groped  about  in  that  dusky  aperture. 

Suddenly  he  felt  himself  seized  by  the  arm,  A  strange, 
indescribable  horror  thrilled  through  him.  Some  living 
thing— thin,  rough,  flat,  cold,  slimy— had  twisted  itself 
round  his  naked  arm,  in  the  dark  depth  below.  It  crept 
upward  towards  his  chest.  Its  pressure  was  like  a  tighten- 
ing cord,  its  steady  persistence  like  that  of  a  screw.  In 
less  than  a  moment  some  mysterious  spiral  form  had  passed 
round  his  wrist  and  elbow,  and  had  reached  his  shoulder. 
A  sharp  point  penetrated  beneath  the  arm-pit. 

Gilliatt  recoiled,  but  he  had  scarcely  power  tc  move. 
He  was,  as  it  were,  nailed  to  the  place.  Wit'  his  left 
hand  he  seized  his  knife,  which  he  still  held  between  his 
teeth,  and  with  that  hand  holding  the  knife  he  sup- 
ported himself  against  the  rocks,  while  he  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  withdraw  his  arm.  He  succeeded  in  only 
disturbing  his  persecutor,  which  wound  itself  still  tighter. 
It  was  supple  as  leather,  strong  as  steel,  cold  as  night, 

A  second  form— sharp,  elongated,  and  narrow— issued 
out  of  the  crevice,  like  a  tongue  out  of  monstrous  jaws. 
It  seemed  to  lick  his  naked  body;  then,  suddenly  stretch- 
ing out,  became  longer  and  thinner,  as  it  crept  over  his 
skin  and  wound  itself  round  him.  At  the  same  time  a 
terrible  sense  of  pain,  comparable  to  nothing  he  had  ever 
known,  compelled  all  his  muscles  to  contract.  He  felt 
upon  his  skin  a  number  of  flat,  rounded  points.  It  seemed 
as  if  innumerable  suckers  had  fastened  to  his  flesh  and 
were  about  to  drink  his  blood. 

A  third  long,  undulating  shape  issued  from  the  hole 
in  the  rock, — seemed  to  feel  its  way  about  his  body,— 
i«oV,«/i  r-^pr^d  his  r\h<3.  like  a  o.ord,  and  fixed  itself  there. 
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which  had  entangled  tH:f2:lru?Mr"'^^-^°- 

aaiirwiisri^a^idrr  '^^ "-  ''"— 

It  was  impossible  to  sever  ort."      """""^  '""*''«'•«• 
which  were  twisted  tilt,,  rou^:  vTi''  ^''"^  ^'^''^ 
hering  by  a  number  of  ^^     vlt    .''l^y'  ^"^  ^^re  ad- 
focus  of  frightful  and  sin^  ^l    U      ^""!''  ^^  *'^« 
less  small  moutls  were  devouring  wi*r,"     ""'"'^'- 
A  fifth  long,  slimy  riban7  ^       T         '"  ^""^^  *™e- 
the  hole.     It^pa.se7;ver?he  otT     '^'7  "™^^  *~» 
tightly  round  his  chest      The-  ^"'^  '"'""'*  "^«'f 

offerings;  he  could  sSLytX'^r"  T^^'^'  "''^ 
were  pointed  at  their  extremities  b^,f  ^^'''}''"'^  ^^'"'g^ 
blade  of  a  sword  towardsi  s1^^  '  A  , . 7  "T'  "'^  *"^ 
to  the  same  centre.  They  crept  and  ^,': 'TI''^'^^""^ 
he  felt  the  strange  pointLT  ^"^  ^^""^  ^^■' 

him  like  mouthslhin  "e  the  ^'T"\''^''^  '"''^^  ^ 
Suddenly  a  W    fo  *  .    /  f''  /'"'"  ^'"^  *<>  «««• 
issued  from  the  crevice    It  w     *t  '    ^'"*''"'"^  >»«- 

were  attached  to  i  bke  s^W  't  ""'"^  f  ^  '^^  '^°"^^ 
the  opposite  side  of  tSr  .  "^^"  "*  ^  ^'>««'-  On 
comn'neement  of  tl  e  oir  f '>"  r"f  ^^P^^'^'^  '^« 
remained  under  the  rock  ln'?^''^%*!'r"'^  °^  "'''«'> 
mass  appeared  two  evesTli  ""''"*  *'''^  ^'^^ 

He  recoj^ized  tlTe  dllfisi     "'"'  ""'  '^'^^'^  ""  «'"-" 

It  IS  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  seen  H  t    M- 
m.the  existence  of  the  devil-fish     TfT    '        ''"^' 
object  of  its  creation,  nothin     could  be  r'  ^7"  '^^ 
1  -'rfect  than  the  devil-fish      Th„     *  .'""'gmed  more 

Pire.    The  swimmerwho  «*.     !  ^T'  "  ^^'  '"'■^<'^■^- 

«pot,  ventnJlI„    r^''°'/"''!''='«''  I'y  the  beauty  of  the 

_„„g  „,eaKei-s  m  the  open  sea,-where  the 


V  11  '1 


FoujiTU  Reader. 

still  waters  hide  the  splendors  of  the  deep,— iti  the  hollows 
of  unfrequented  rocks —in  unknown  caverns  abounding 
in   sea-plants,  testacea,  and  Crustacea,— under  the  deep 
portals  of  the  ocean,- runs  the  risk  of  meeting  it.     The 
monster  was  the  inhabitant  of  the  grotto-tho  terrible 
genius  of  th(^  place— a  kind  of  sombre  demon  of  the  water. 
*^  Gilliatt  had  thrust  his  arm  deep   into   the  opemng; 
the  monster  had  snapped  at  it.     It  held  him  fast,  as  th(3 
spider  holds  tlio  iiy.     He  was  in  the  water  up  to  his  belt; 
his  naked  feet  clutching  the  slippery  roundness  of  the  huge 
stones  at  the  bottom;  his  right  arm  bound  and  rendered 
powerless  by  the  Hat  coils  of  the  long  tentacles  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  his  body  almost  hidden  under  the  folds  and  cross 
folds  of  this  horrible  l)andage.     Of  the  eigli-.  arms  of  the 
devil-fish,  tliree  adhered  to  the  rock,  while  five  encircled 
Gilliatt.     In  this  way,  clinging  to  the  granite  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  ether  to  its  human  prey,  it  enchained 
him  to  the  rock.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  suckers  were 
upon  liim,  tormenting  him  with  agony  and  loathing.     Ho 
was  grasped  by  gigantic  hands,  the  fingers  of  which  weio 
each'^neaily  a  yard  long,  and  furnished  inside  with  living 
blisters  eating  into  the  flesh. 

It  is  impossible  to  tear  one's  self  from  the  foMs  of 
the  devil-fish  ;  the  atteini)t  ends  only  in  a  firmer  grasp ; 
the  monster  clings  with  more  determined  force.  Its  ettbvt 
increases  with  that  of  its  victim  ;  every  struggle  produces 
a  tight(«ning  of  its  ligatures.  Gilliatt  had  but  on©  rc- 
sourw,— his  knife.  His  left  hand  only  was  free ;  his 
open  knife  was  in  tliis  hand.  The  antenna  of  the  devil- 
fish cannot  be  cut;  it  is  a  leathery  substance,  impossible 
to  divide  with  the  knife,  it  slips  under  the  edge.  It^ 
position  in  attack  also  is  such  that  to  cut  it  would  be  to 
wound  the  victim's  own  fiesh.     The  creature  is  formi<lab1c, 
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but  there  is  a  way  of  rcsisthi.r  Jf      rni 
fact.  v„,„erabIeL,,tL:::S^Ja';  "''"'""-'  « 

«.e  n>o„,sto,,  vv.,ich  .^:^t^S:  "1  'n 'f  '^' 
loo.scne,l  tVom  tl.e  rock  its  sixtl,     nt  ^'"""Jenly  it 

at  l.i.„,  «ei.od  hi,a  b^  tl     1^  fan,,     I'u;  "''  ""•""="  '* 

he  wouM  have  beenl'S^a,   '^  '""  ""^  ™*'^"S'«<'- 
-t>ut  Gilliatt  was  watolifnl      w,  •  i    ,     , 

«i  uii  HIS  bieast,  he  struck  it  with  thp  Vnifo  ^i       i     , 

substance  and  In.  n  »..    •  i  *"^  ^'^^'  '"^^imy 

wWp  in  L  al  ^        f  !'^  ^"ovemenMilce  the  flourish  of  a 

Tho  ,tl     .  '''  *"  '™"  ^o"'*!  'i'^^  a  tooth. 

J-iie  stru'wle  waq  -    //i^i      tu    .p  i  i       , 

«ter  ch-„pped  !Z^   .r'':,    ■"!«  folds  relaxed;  the  mon- 

tl'e  four  hundr?!  ;,  i  !  ^^  ^*  ''""^'^'""^  "^  ^^^"'i"  ^ 

power  drori  ,t  7"'     ?"™'^  "''  *'"'''•  ""^'^i^i'-g 

quite  dead.     ani:„..  .1..,.    :  ::'\^^^„«»-     ^^^^  monster  was 


osed  his  knife. 


If 
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FouETH  Reader. 
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LXXXIX.-AFTER  DEATH  IN  ARABIA. 

Edwin  Arnold, 
« 

He  who  died  at  Azan  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends. 

Faithful  friends  !  it  lies,  I  know, 
Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow  ; 
And  ye  say,  "  Abdullah's  dead  !  " 
"Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head. 
I  can  see  your  falling  tears, 
I  can  hear  your  sighs  and  prayers ; 
Yet  I  smile,  and  whisper  this  : — 
"  I  am  not  that  thing  you  kiss  ; 
Cease  your  tears,  and  let  it  lie  ; 
It  was  mine,  it  is  not  I." 

Sweet  friends  !  What  the  women  lave, 

For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave, 

Is  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, 

Is  a  cage,  from  which  at  last. 

Like  a  hawk,  my  soul  hath  passed. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  th  >  room — 

Tlie  wearer,  not  the  garb — the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which,  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stars. 

Loving  friends  !  be  wise,  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye  ; 
What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  wistful  tear, 
'Tis  an  empty  sea-shell — one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  has  gone  ; 
The  shell  is  broken — it  lies  there ; 


mM 


^BIA. 


■Ajter  Death  in  Arabia. 

'The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul,  is  here. 
ris  an  earthen  jar,  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  His  treasury, 

A  mmd  that  loved  Him  :  let  it  lie  f 
Let  the  shard  be  earth's  once  more,* 
Since  the  gold  shines  in  His  store  ! 

Allah  glorious  !  Allah  good  ' 
Now  Thy  world  is  understood  • 
Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends  i 
^et  ye  weep,  my  erring  friends, 
V\  hile  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead, 
In  unspoken  bliss,  instead. 
Lives  ami  loves  you  ;  lost,  'tis  true, 
-by  such  light,  ..s  shines  for  you  • 

But  in  the  light  ye  cannot  see    ' 
Of  unfulfilled  felicity— 

In  enlarging  paradise, 

Lives  the  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends!  Yet  not  farewell; 
Where  I  am,  ye  too  shall  dwell 
I  am  gone  before  your  face 

A  moment's  time,  a  little  space; 
When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped, 

Ye  will  wonder  why  ye  wept; 

Ye  will  know,  by  wise  love  taught, 

Ihat  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught. 

Weep  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain- 
Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain  • 
Only  not  at  death--for  death,    ' 
Now  I  know,  is  that  first  breath 
Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
Li.e,  which  is  of  all  life  centre. 
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Fourth  Reader. 

Be  ye  certain  all  seems  love, 

Viewed  from  Allah's  throne  above  ; 

Be  ye  stout  of  heart,  and  come 

Bravely  onward  to  your  home  ! 

La  A  llah  ilia  A  llah  !    Yea  ! 

Thou  Love  divine  !  Thou  Love  alway  ! 

He  that  died  at  Azan  gave 

This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 


•  il 
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XC- MERCY. 

ShakEvSPBare.— fS'eej?.  306.) 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway  ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 
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XOI. -ROBERT  BURNS. 

Carlyle. 

Burns  first  came  upon  thp  wnri^ 

ia  that  character,  enLVinXllnT    "" \ T'  "''^' 

with  loud,  vague,  tumultuous  t^^ZZ'^T^'r 

into  censure  and  neMect-  till  l,k  !  7    ^,'^y  «"b«><]ing 

and  the  ve^.  continuanlet^^h.ll^jrXtE 
was  no  vulgar  wonder.    Accordindy  even  In  Vl         ? 
ments,  where, as  year^ passed  by  heLlclZ        V^"^^' 
and  more  exclusively  o^  his  own^ntrtie  ^Jr^d™"" 

was  small,  we  must  remember  tLfL  t  /f  *™''* 
n«sto  discover;  for  thet^t^ he  worS  i  U:^ 
under  the  desert  moor,  where  no  eye  but  his  had  vessel 

and  he  had  to  construct  the  tools  for  fashioning  it      For 
he  found   himself  in   deepest   obscurity,   without  heln 

An  educated  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  « 
boundless  arsenal  and  magazine,  filled  with  aSh~n! 
and  engines  which  man's  skill  has  been  able  to  devisefrZ 
'"  !!::\"*  *""!'\-'^   '-  ->ks.  accordingly,  with   a 

past  a^es.     How  different  is 


i,ft~ 
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Fourth  Reader. 


«!|| 


his  state  who  stands  on  the  outside  of  that  storehouse,  and 
feels  that  its  gates  must  be  stormed,  or  remain  forever 
shut  against  him !  His  means  are  the  commonest  and 
rudest ;  the  mere  work  done  is  no  measure  of  his  strength. 
A  dwarf  behind  his  steam-engine  may  remove  mountains, 
but  no  dwarf  will  hew  them  down  with  a  pick- axe,  and 
he  must  be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them  abroad  with  his  arms. 
Criticism,  it  is  sometimes  thought,  should  be  a  cold 
business.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  this ;  but,  at  all  events, 
our  concern  with  Burns  is  not  exclusively  that  of  critics. 
True  and  genial  as  his  poetry  must  appear,  it  is  not  chiefly 
as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man,  that  he  interests  and  affects  us. 
He  was  often  advised  to  write  a  tragedy.  Time  and 
means  were  not  lent  him  for  this,  but  through  life  he 
enacted  a  tragedy,  and  one  of  the  deepest. 

We  question  whether  the  world  has  since  witnessed  so 
utterly  sad  a  scene ;  whether  Napoleon  himself,  left  to 
brawl  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  perish  on  his  rock, 
'amid  the  melancholy  main,'  presented  to  the  reflecting 
mind  such  a  'spectacle  of  pity  and  fear'  as  did  this 
intrinsically  nobler,  gentler,  and  perhaps  greater  soul, 
wasting  itself  away  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with  base 
entanglements,  which  coiled  closer  and  closer  round  him, 
till  only  death  opened  him  an  outlet.     .     .    . 

The  excellence  of  Burns  is,  indeed,  among  the  rarest, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
plain  and  easily  recognized, — his  sincerity,  his  indisputable 
air  of  truth.  He  does  nob  write  from  hearsay,  but  from 
sight  and  experience:  it  is  the  scenes  that  he  has  lived 
and  labored  amidst,  that  he  describes.  Those  scenes,  rude 
and  humble  as  they  are,  have  kindled  beautiful  emotions 
in  his  soul,  noble  thoughts,  and  definite  resolves ;  and  he 
speaks  forth  what  is  in  him,  not  from  any  outward  call 
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of  va„H,  or  West,  bae  because  KiaheaH  is  too  fu„^ 

with  such  a  tota,  wtt^raiSr  h"^  *°  *''^  '^^*' 
man,   and  an  honest  writer     "nV  ''  ""  ''°"«'' 

failure.,,  in  his  greatnes.  and  his iittt'n  'T-''  "'"'  ^^' 
^i^ple.  true,  and  glitter.  .'4  1  ,„  n' ^'v  •'^'''' '='«'"•' 
reckon  this  to  be  a  great  virtue  -to  b  .  "  """'  ^« 
of  .ost  other  virtues'  litera^t' well  i^Z^S"''  "'^  -' 

XOIL-EDINBDEGH  AF^PU)DDEN 

Aytoun. 

Ihe  follomnsr  lesson  is  a  part  of  the  lay  entitled  ^rf.'^.       .    .  • 

^  ^"^^'^^^"^-^(i^nburgh  after  Flodden 
News  of  battle  !  News  of  battle  f 

Hark  !  'tis  ringing  down  the  street; 
And  the  archways  and  the  pavement 
Bear  the  clang  of  hurrying  feet. 

News  of  battle -who  hath  brought  it? 
News  of  triumph  !  who  should  bring 

lidmgs  from  our  noble  army, 

Greetings  from  our  gallant  king  ? 

All  ast  night  we  watched  the  beacons 

Blazmg  on  the  hills  afar, 

Each  one  bearing,  as  it  kindled 

Message  of  the  opened  war 
All  night  long  the  northern  streamers 

fehot  across  the  trembling  sky  • 
Fearful  lights,  that  never  beckon 

Save  when  kings  or  heroes  die. 
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M    ■I 


News  of  battle  !  who  hath  brought  it  ? 

All  are  thronging  to  the  gate  ; 
"  Warder — warder  !  open  quickly  ! 

Man — is  this  a  time  to  wait?" 
And  the  heavy  gates  are  opened  : 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud, 
And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Bursts  from  out  the  Lending  crowd, 
For  they  see  in  battered  harness 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man ; 
And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded, 

And  his  cheek  is  pale  and  wan  : 
Spearless  hangs  a  bloody  banner 

I^  his  weak  and  drooping  hand — 
What !  can  this  be  Randolph  Murray, 

Captain  of  the  city  band  1 

Round  him  crush  the  people,  crying, 

"Tell  us  all— oh,  tell  us  true  ! 
Where  are  they  who  went  to  battle, 

Randolph  Murray,  sworn  to  you  ? 
Where  are  they,  our  brothers, — children  1 

Have  they  met  the  English  foe  ? 
Why  art  thou  alone,  unfollowed  ? 

Is  it  weal,  or  is  it  woe  V 

Like  a  corpse  the  grisly  warrior 

Looks  out  from  his  helm  of  steel ; 
But  no  words  he  speaks  in  answer — • 

Only  with  his  armed  heel 
Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Up  the  city  streets  they  ride  ; 
Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  children. 

Shrieking,  praying  by  his  side. 
"  By  the  God  that  made  thee,  Randolph  ! 

Tell  us  what  mischance  has  come." 


■»  '    ^-^''i 


Edinburgh  After  Flodden. 

Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner, 
And  the  asker's  voice  is  dumh 

The  elders  of  the  city 

Have  met  within  their  hall— 

io  watch  the  tower  and  wall 
"  Your  hands  are  weak  with  age,"  he  said, 

Tour  hearts  are  stout  and  true: 
feo  bide  ye  in  the  Maiden  Town 

While  others  fight  for  you 
My  trumpet  from  the  border  side 

Shall  send  a  blast  so  clear, 
That  all  who  wait  within  the  gate 

That  stirring  sound  may  hear. 
Or  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven 

That  back  I  never  come, 
And  if,  instead  of  Scottish' shouts 

Ye  hear  the  English  drum — 
Then  let  the  warning  bells  ring  out, 

ihen  gird  you  to  the  fray 
Then  man  the  walls  like  burghers  stout, 

And  fight  while  fight  you  may. 
Twere  better  that  in  fiery  flame 
The  roof  should  thunder  down 
Than  that  the  foot  of  foreign  foe ' 

Should  trample  in  the  town  I"  ' 

Then  in  came  Randolph  Murray,— 

His  step  was  slow  and  weak 
And,  as  he  doflfed  his  dinted  helm, 
The  tears  ran  down  his  cheek  : ' 
^^ey  fell  upon  his  corselet. 
And  on  his  mailed  hand. 
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Fourth  Reader. 

As  he  gazed  around  him  wistfully, 

Leaning  sorely  on  his  brand. 
And  none  who  then  beheld  him 

But  straight  were  smote  with  fear, 
For  a  bolder  and  a  sterner  man 

Had  never  couched  a  spear. 
They  knew  so  sad  a  messenger 

Som..  ghastly  news  must  bring. 
And  all  of  them  were  fathers, 

And  their  sons  were  with  the  King. 

And  up  then  rose  the  Provost — 

A  brave  old  man  was  he, 
Of  ancient  name,  and  knightly  fame, 

And  chivalrous  degree. 


Oh.  woeful  now  was  the  old  man's  look, 

And  lie  spake  right  heavily — 
"  Now,  Randolph,  tell  thy  tidings. 

However  sharp  they  be  ! 
Woe  is  written  on  thy  visage, 

Death  is  looking  from  thy  face  : 
Speak  ! — though  it  be  of  overthrow, 

It  cannot  be  disgrace  !" 

Right  bitter  was  the  agony 

That  wrung  that  soldier  proud : 
Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer, 

And  thrice  he  groaned  aloud. 
Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner 

To  the  old  man's  shaking  hand. 
Saying—"  That  is  all  I  bring  ye 
■  From  the  bravest  of  the  land  ! 
Ay  !  ye  may  look  upon  it — 

It  was  guarded  well  and  long. 
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By  your  brothers  and  your  children, 
By  the  vahant  and  the  strong. 

One  by  one  they  fell  around  it, 
As  the  archers  laid  them  low 

^'^^X^y^^'S,  still  nncon^nered, 
With  their  faces  to  the  foe 

Ay  !  ye  may  well  look  upon  it- 
There  is  more  than  honor  there. 
Else,  be  sure,  I  had  not  brought  it 

From  the  field  of  dark  despair. 
Never  yet  was  royal  banner 

Steeped  in  «uch  a  costly  dye  • 
It  hath  lain  upon  a  bosom 

Where  no  other  shroud  shall  lie. 
feirs  !  I  charge  you,  keep  it  holy, 

■Keep  it  as  a  sacred  thing. 
For  the  stain  you  see  upon  it 

Was  the  life-blood  of  your  King! « 

^^' ^^d  ^««.  and  lamentation  I 
V^hat  a  piteous  cry  was  there ! 
Widows,  maidens,  mothers,  children, 
,.  Shrieking,  sobbing  in  despai.-  ! 

Oh  the  blackest  day  for  Scotland 
ihat  she  ever  knew  before  i 

Oh  our  king -the  good,  the  noble, 

bhall  we  see  him  never  more  ? 
Woe  to  us,  and  woe  to  Scotland  ! 
Oh  our  sons,  our  sons  and  men  t 
Surely  some  have  'scaped  the  Southron 
Surely  some  will  come  again  ! " 

Till  the  oak  that  fell  last  winter 
Shall  uprear  its  shattered  stem—     • 

W  ives  and  mothers  of  Dunedin— 
Ye  may  look  in  vain  for  them  » 
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XOIII.-THP  FOUNDERS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Dr.  Rtbrson. 

Egerton  Ryerson,  B.D.,  LL.D.  (b.  1803.  d.  1882),  was  the  fourth  nonof 
Colonel  Ryerson,  a  United  Empire  Loyalist.  After  teaching  for  a  short 
time,  he  entered  the  Methodist  Ministry  in  1825.  He  aided  in  establishing 
The  Christian  Guardian,  and  liecame  its  first  editor,  in  1829.  ^'or  some 
years  he  was  President  of  Victoria  University,  Cobourg.  In  1844,  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  and  held 
this  jjosition  until  nis  resignation,  in  1876.  The  name  of  Dr.  Ryerson  is 
deservedly  held  in  high  esteem  hy  the  people  of  Ontario,  for  to  his  keen 
powers  of  observation,  his  indomitable  energy,  and  his  superior  adminis- 
trative ability,  we  owe  our  present  excellent  school  system.  He  wrote  much, 
chiefly  on  educational  topics.  His  most  important  literary  work  is  The 
Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Tivies^  from  which  the  following  lesson  has 
been  selected. 

Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  and  the  party  of  independence  were 
both  confessedly  British  subjects,  professing  allegiance  to 
the  same  Sovereign  and  constitution  of  government,  and 
avowing  their  adherence  to  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
but  differing  from  each  other  as  to  the  extent  of  those 
rights  in  contradistinction  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Crown  and  those  of  the  people. 

But  the  Declaration  of  Independence  essentially  changed 
the  relations  of  those  parties,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
in  1783,  the  Loyalists  found  themselves  exiled  and 
impoverished,  and  their  enemies  in  possessior  of  their 
homes  and  domains. 

It  is  true  about  three  thousand  of  the  Loyalists  were  able 
to  employ  agents  or  appear  personally,  to  apply  to  the 
English  Government  and  Parliament  for  compensation 
for  their  losses,  and  the  statesmen  and  Parliament  of 
Britain  showed  a  noble  appreciation  of  their  character 
and  services,  by  making  them  compensation  for  their 
losses  and  .sufferings  in  maintaining  their  fidelity  to  the 
Mother  Country. 

But  upwards  of   thirty  thousand  of  them  who  had 
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suffered  losses  and  hardshins  diirinrr  tv^    ■   •, 
drivea  f.on,  the  homes  of  Tei^Til  iVof"  thT  T" 
fathers,  and  compelled  to  seek  refuse  in^h         f"""  ^"'■ 
known  and  wilderness  provinces  wul  I  T*  ""' 

the  wide-snrpnd  f,.„o     V  ""^^  ^'°<=8  become 

tne  wide  spread  free,  and  prosperous  Dominion  of  Canada 

Upper  Canada  was   tnen  unknown    or  known  -!. 
as  a  region  of  intense  cold  in  winter  of  Z         T?       '^ 

and  swamp,  of  venomous  reptiritelrof^^r: 
the    huntmff   eround«i    anA    ^ r"=y>  as 

T„j-      i  ■,_       »'"^""as    and    encampments  of  numoroi.Q 
Indian  tribes ;  with  no  redeem!..,,  feature  .ZIT^T 
dance  of  fish  and  game.  "'P'  *''™- 

Five  vessels  were  procured  and  furnished  to  convev 
«,e  first  colony  of  banished  refugee  Loyalists  fromTw 
\ork  to  ih..  western  wilderness.     They  sailed  ro.^d  ♦! 
oo^U  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns^wttd  »'  tt 
Sfc_Lawrence  to  Sorel,  where  they  arrived  inolber 
1783,  and  where  they  built  themselves  huts,  or  shanties 
and  wintered.     In  May  1784,  they  prosecuted  theirtt.' 
age  m  boats   and  reached   their  destination,  CatarITi 
afterwards  Kingston,  in  the  month  of  July  ^      '^*'^'^"' 
Other   bands   of  Loyalists   made    their  way   by   the 

and  then    turning   northward   proceeded   to   Cornwall 
tl^nce  they  ascended  the  St  Lawrence,  along  the  north 
side  of  wmch  many  of  them  settled. 

But    the   most   common    route   was    by  way  o'  the 

Hudson  River    which  divides  into  two  braneh'^s  abol 

ten  miles  north  of  Albany.     The  western  branch  ^iLd 

the  Mohawk,  leads  towards  the  Oneida  Lake,  whi'ch  wis 

reached  by  a  portage.     From  Oneida  Lake  tke  watry 

along  the  Oswego  River  to  Lake  Ontario.     Flat-bottomed 

boats  specially  built  or  purchased  for  the  purpose  t"he 

Loj-ahsH  were  use.  in  this  journey.    The  portages  over 
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which  the  boats  had  to  be  hauled,  and  all  their  contents 
carried,  are  stated  to  have  beeu  thirty  miles. 

On  reaching  Oswego,  some  of  the  Loyalists  coasted 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Kingston,  and 
thence  up  the  Bay  of  Quintt^.  Others  went  westward, 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  to  Niagara.  Some  of 
the  latter  pursued  their  course  to  the  head  of  the  lake  at 
Burlington;  others  made  their  way  up  the  Niagara  River 
to  Queenston ;  conveyed  their  boats  over  the  portage  ten 
or  twelve  miles  to  Chippawa ;  thence  up  the  river  into 
Lake  Erie,  settling  chiefly  in  what  was  called  "  Long 
Point  Countiy,"  now  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

This  journey  of  hardship,  privation,  and  exposure 
occupied  from  two  to  three  months.  The  parents  and 
family  of  the  writer  of  this  history  were  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  1799,  in  making  the 
journey  in  an  open  boat.  Generally  two  or  more  families 
would  unite  in  one  company,  and  thus  assist  each  other 
in  carrying  their  boats  and  goods  over  the  portages. 

A  considerable  number  came  to  Canada  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  on  foot, 
through  the  then  wilderness  of  New  York,  carrying  their 
children  and  household  efFt-jts  on  pack-horses,  and  driving 
their  cattle,  which  subsisted  on  the  herbage  of  the  woods 
and  valleys. 

The  privations  and  hardships  experienced  by  many 
of  these  Loyalist  patriots  for  years  after  their  settlement 
in  Canada  were  more  severe  than  anything  experienced 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  during  the  first  years  of  their 
settlement  in  Massachusetts. 

Upper  Canada  has  a  noble  parentage,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  its  inhabitants  may  well  cherish  with 
respect,  affection,  and  pride. 


The  Ride  fhom  Ghent  to  Aix. 
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XOIV.-THE  BIDE  PROM  GHENT  TO  AIX. 

HoBBHT  Browning. 
Robert  Bhownincj  (b    181'>^  i 

I  «PRANo  to  the  stirrup,  and  Jons,  and  ho. 
And  .nto  tin,  mid,a,„.t  wo  galiopod  abreast.       ' 

':ir;:i:::fdot:t-tr*^:--'^-« 

turned  in  „,  ,add,o  Lrair^^Xr^  "'"-^ 
llien  shortened  each  stirrup  and  ««f  fV,  ""^  ^'Si^^> 

Nor  galloped  less  steadily  lloland  a  whit 

2^rrenT'  t'*"""*''  ""''  "'"'"  -  *-  "ear 
Afro'  f  T^'  "'"'  '^"'S*"  ''-'"•«<'  clear  • 

At  Aerschot  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 

An    aga,„st  ,„„  the  cattle  stood  black  ever;  one. 

I.    tare  through  the  nnst  at  us  galloping  paft" 

W,th  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
Ihe  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray  ■ 
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And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track  ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence — ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance  ! 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes,  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 


I  ' 


By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned ;  and  cried  Joris,  "  Stay  spur  ! 
Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her, 
We'll  remember  at  Aix  " — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck,  and  staggering  knees. 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 


So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres  :  no  cloud  in  the  sky  ; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Neath  our  foot  broke  the  brittle,  bright  stubble,  like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white. 

And  "  Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "  for  Aix  is  in  sight ! " 

"  How  they'll  greet  us  !  "  and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone ; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news,  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim. 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 


Then  I  cast  loose  my  bufi'-coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

Shook  ofi*  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear. 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  without  peer  ; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood  ! 


5nt  back 
ack  ; 

i  I 

anon 


ay  spur 


A  Forced  R^onmr  at  Solfewno. 


And  all  I  remember  is  frienrl.  P    i  ■ 

As  I  eat  with  his  head  'tw"t tv  t      '  """"' 

And  no  voice  but  was  pratew[    T '  ""  *''°  S""""! ' 

As  I  poured  down  his  Zal*  /  f'''""  °^  """«. 

^■-ioh  (the  burgesses  vote    brcoLlr""™  "f  «-' 

Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  blZ  "T"'' 

brought  good  news  from  Cfhent, 
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^OV.-^  FOEOKD  «8,HU:T  AT  SOU^O. 

J>iR8.  E.  B.  Browning. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  you  found  him  • 
He  died  w.th  his  face  to  you  all:  "' 

Jf  et  b„  ^y  h,m  here  where  around  him 

l^ou  honor  your  bravest  that  fall. 

Venetian,  fair-featured,  and  slender, 
He  l,es  shot  to  death  in  his  youth 

W.thasm.leonhisIips,over-tende; 
I-or  any  mere  soldier's  dead  mouth. 

No  stinger,  and  yet  not  a  traitor ! 

Underneath  ,t  how  seldom  a  greater 
iToung  heart,  has  a  shot  sent  to  rest ! 

By  your  enemy  tortu.ed  and  goaded 
To  march  with  them,  stand  in  their  file. 


f^i 
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His  musket  (see  !)  novtir  was  lor.dod — 
He  facing  your  guns  with  that  smile. 

Aa  orphans  yearn  on  to  their  mothers, 
He  yearned  to  your  patriot  bands, — 

•*  Let  me  die  for  our  Italy,  brothers. 
If  not  in  your  ranks,  by  your  hands  ! 

"  Aim  straighfcly,  fire  steadily  !  spare  me 

A  ball  in  the  body  which  may 
DelivtT  my  heart  here,  and  tear  me 

This  badge  of  the  Austrian  away  ! " 

So  thought  h«i,  so  died  he  this  morning. 

Wlkat  tiien  1     Many  others  have  died. 
Ay,  but  easy  for  men  to  die  scorning 

The  death-stroke,  who  fought  side  by  side  ;— 

One  tricolor  floating  above  tliem  ; 

Struck  down  'mid  triumphant  acclaims 
Of  an  Italy  rescued  to  love  them 

And  blazon  the  brass  with  their  names. 

But  he  -  without  witness  or  honor, 
Mixed,  shamed  in  his  country's  regard. 

With  the  tyrants  who  march  in  upon  her — 
Died  faithful  and  passive  :  'twas  hard. 

'Twas  sublime  !  In  a  crv^el  restriction 
Cut  off  from  the  guerdon  of  sons, 

With  most  filial  obedience,  conviction, 
His  soul  kissed  the  lips  of  her  guns. 

That  moves  you  1     Nay,  grudge  not  to  show  it, 
While  digging  a  grave  for  him  here  : 

The  others  who  died,  says  your  poet, 
Have  glory  :  let  hirn  have  a  tear. 


Oanada  and  the  United  States. 
XOVI.-OANADA  AND  THE  UNITED 
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Htat 


•ToHRPH  How.  (l).  1804   (]    i«7Q\  „♦     ^     . 
rJ..v«  Hcotia  with  Imn  i„  |,      [,  lili"  ,    SVr''.  '"I'?'  ""'  ««"i"  tl,„  ,«,fe 

prosperity,  t,,o  three  .rl^^^lXZZT' 
In  the  presence  of  this  oronf  ih  ^^^  ^^^tish  family. 

should  sLd  rebukel   X!  e  not"d  1    ^^^^^j'^^^-^^ 
cerns  of  a  Citv    a  p,,,  ^ ''^^  ^^^^'"§^  ^ith  the  con- 

may  be,  but  forming  one  grand  whot  proLTr"""""' '' 
origin  and  of  their  advanced  ciWliL  LT  1  *?  """T" 
its  trefoil  leaves  to  the  evenin"  dew  "t  th  f ''''5'^ 
nourishment  from  a  single  stem  Th  ^  ?^  "^  ^^"'^ 
united,  let  us  live  and  flourish     '  '"'""'''  '^'^  ^<" 

Why   should    we    not?     For    np»rl,r   t, 
years  we  were  one  family.     Our  fathet  Z'^'',  *°"»''<^ 

side  at  Hastings,  and  hea^  the  eu.S  toll     ■?'  ^"^  '^' 


in   the   same   ranks   for  the  sennlch 


19 


rck 


They  fought 
our  Saviour. 


w^^^ 


|i     ! 
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Our  common  ancestors  won  the  great  Charter  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights— established  free  Parliaments,  the  Habeas 
€orpus,  and  Trial  by  Jury.  Our  Jurisprudence  comes 
down  from  Coke  and  Mansfield  to  Marshall  and  Story, 
rich  in  knowledge  and  experience  which  no  man  can 
divide.  From  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare  our  literature  is  a 
common  inheritance.  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  write  in 
one  language,  which  is  enriched  by  the  genius  developed 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  great  navigators 
from  Cortereal  to  Hudson,  and  in  all  their  "moving 
accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  we  have  a  common  interest. 

On  this  side  of  the  sea  we  have  been  largely  rein- 
forced by  the  Germans  and  French,  but  there  is  strength 
in  both  elements.  The  Germans  gave  to  us  the  sovereigns 
who  established  our  freedom,  and  they  give  to  you 
industry,  intelligence,  and  thrift ;  and  the  French,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  arts  and  arms  for  cen- 
turies, now  strengthen  the  Provinces  which  the  fortune 
of  war  decided  they  could  not  control. 

But>  it  may  be  said  we  have  been  divided  by  two 
wars.  What  then  ?  The  noble  St.  Lawrence  is  split  in 
two  places— by  Goat  Island  and  Anticosti— but  it  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  same  springs  in  the  same  mountain 
sides ;  its  waters  sweep  together  past  the  Pictured  Rocks 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  encircle  in  their  loving  embrace  the 
shores  of  Huron  and  Michigan.  They  are  divided  at 
Niagara  Falls  as  we  were  at  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 
they  come  together  again  on  the  peaceful  bosom  of  On- 
tario. Again  they  are  divided  on  their  passage  to  the 
sea ;  but  who  thinks  of  divisions  when  they  lift  the  keels 
of  commerce,  or  when,  drawn  up  to  heaven,  they  form  the 
rainbow  or  the  cloud  ? 

It  is  true  that  in  eighty-five  years  we  have  had  two 
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Wars— but  what  then  ?    Sino    n, 

years  of  peace,  and  there  hT.  t  "^  ''"^«  ^"^  «% 

a  single  campaign  inZtZ^l':^Z^o,U  ki.edin' 

the  two  national  wars  betwp„n  /J  ^^'^  *«™  '" 

Britain.  Thepeople  f  theU^S^;'"?''"''  «^-' 
together  the  two  conflictin^rele^  *  ^'  ^°^  ^  '''"^ 
people.  In  that  task  71^21^^  '"'"'«  '^<"-  one 
the  same  way  I  feel  t^.ZL'lZ^lt'r'''  ^"^  '" 
thing  disagreeable  in  thorecoL!f-  t  '  °"'  "^^ry- 
unite  together  «.  one  peoprt  tn"*  °"  "'''  ""^"'"""l 
around  the  door  the  ilS  thl  <  ""  *°  ""''''■    ^  ««« 

they  are  there,  I  wouH  W  th      T"'''"'-    ^°"«d  as 
within  fold,  and  let  ""  ''""P^'^  t^g^'her,  fold 

"  Their  varying  tints  unite, 
And  form  in  heaven's  light, 
One  arch  of  peace." 


ODE. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 
B/  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  r 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Eeturns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mouli, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  .od 
Ihan  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung  • 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung  ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ■ 

And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair, 
lo  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

—  WilUau  CoUint. 
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XOYIL-IHE  SUBLIMITY  OP  GOD.    ^ 

man,  from  the  risinit  of  the  «n„  frthi" .  1.^''  "=»'"'»'••*  toilsome  labor  of 
tr„4d  with  the  moZg  liL"yZ ICloS'oftatte."  '°"°'  "  "''"'  '"»■ 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul. 

0  Lord,  my  God,  thou  art  very  great ; 

Thou  art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty. 
Who  coverest  thyself  with  light 

As  with  a  garment : 
Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens 

Like  a  curtain : 
Who  laykh  the  beams  of  his  chambers 

In  the  waters  : 
Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot: 

Who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  : 
Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits ; 

His  ministers  a  flaming  fire : 
Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 

That  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever. 
Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep 
As  with  a  garment ; 

The  waters  stood  above  the  mountains. 
At  thy  rebuke  they  fled  ; 

At  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away. 
They  go  up  by  the  mountains  ; 

They  go  down  by  the  valleys  unto  th^  place 
Which  thou  hast  founded  for  them. 
Thou  hast  set  a  bound 

That  they  may  not  pass  over ; 

That  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth. 
He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  vallei^Sj 

Which  run  among  the  hills. 


I 

The  Sublimity,  of  God. 


%  the^  shall  the~  f'll""'- 
Have  their  habit.y:^*'^  "-- 

Het;t:nh3rrr 

Tie  earth  is  satisfied"'™'"'^  = 

With  the  fruit  of  thy  ».ori» 
He  oaiisftth  the  eras,  *„  ? 

And  herb  for  tW    •®™"'  '"'"  "'"  '^^'^'^ 
Th.t  I,  ^  service  of  man  • 

^^''i*^,"^7  bring  forth  food 
Out  of  the  earth  • 

And  wine  that  maketh  glad  th.  u 

And  bread  .hi„h.tre„,the„eth  .an.  hear. 

^'"^hf^V^^he  Lord  are  full  of  sap. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  '^ ' 

Which  he  hath  planted  • 

Where  the  birds  make  their  Us: 
As  for  the  stork  th^  f?    x 

The  high  hills  arf;  rt  „»  f^r  '"  ''°»- 
Andtheroctsfortir        '"^"^'^ 

He  appoints  the  moou  for  seasons. 
The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down' 

Wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
Do  creep  forth.  '' 

The  young  lions  ™ar  after  their  p,^y 

And  seek  their  meat  from  God     ^■ 
.Ihe  sun  ariseth, 

They  gather  themselves  together 
And  lay  them  d„„„  ;_  .,   r  .     ' 

Man  goeth  forth  „„;o'h;::::;''™'- 

A»d  to  his  labor  until  the  evening. 
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O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  I 
In  wisdom  liast  thou  made  tliein  all : 
The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches. 

So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea, 

"Wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable, 
Both  small  and  great  boasts. 
There  go  the  ships  ; 

There  is  that  leviathan, 

Whom  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein. 

These  wniit  all  upon  thee  ; 

Tliat  thou  mayest  give  them  their  moat 

In  due  season. 
That  thovi  givest  them  they  gather ; 
Thou  openest  thine  hand. 

They  are  filled  with  good. 
Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled  : 
Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die 

And  return  to  their  dust. 
Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit, 

They  are  created  : 
And  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  over  : 

The  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works. 
He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth  : 

He  toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke. 
I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  as  long  as  I  live  : 

I  will  sing  praise  to  my  God, 
While  I  have^my  being. 
My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet : 

I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord. 
Let  the  sinners  be  consumed  out  of  the  earth, 

And  lot  the  wicked  be  no  more. 
Bless  thou  the  Lord.  O  mv  soul. 
Praise  yo  the  Lord. 
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Bright. 
«ToHN  Bbioht  (b  181 1\i' 


riam  in 


d«ion  of  the  people  am7„g  Xm  I  LT  S  *''•  """- 
man  m  England  who  i,  lao„  i-T  .    .  '     ^^'^^  "  "o 

of  the  Cro^n  andtZ      ;t  tet  7--% 
crowns,  coronets,  mitres   milff      T  ^  ^  *""  ^  ''"' 

war,  wide  colonies  ^  1  ht^if'P'"^'  ^''^  P"""?  °^ 
all  trifles  light  as  «,V  „   a      f       P""'*'  °™'  ■"  ""y  view, 
with  them  yt  Z  ha;e  A""'  7°''*  '<=°-'<J«™g  ""less 
•"ent,  and  happ^e"  s  111";:  ''"""'  "*  ^-""fo''.  content- 
Palaces,  baronTarcateJ^.f  r  ."tt  °' ^''^  P-P'«- 
not  make  a  nation.     tL  w  o!      '      *''^  "''"^'°"»'  '1'' 
in  the  cottage ;  and  anlel  tf  r  ZZ"^  '"""'^y  <Jwells 
can  shine  tw;  Tiss  tt!  b     ^!^'"/y«n'-  Constitution 
the  excellence  of  ;::iL^r\°'^°"':'^S'^^^^^^^  -d 
"n  the  feelings  and  clndUior  „ft'^  '™  '"^'^^^'^  *«" 

you  have  ,eti  .earnThttalXSr/^  "''°"  '' 
I  iiave  not  pleaded   as  vnn  ).     ^'^'^^^^^^^n*- 

-nt^  should'rema J  ZiZ'tZLt^.'^  '"^'  '^^^ 
nieans  of  defence.  I  acknowled^-itTlT  T"*'"" 
your  statesmen,  acting  upon  thf  kl      '^  *''"; '""'^  "^ 

B  upon  the  known  opinions  and 
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principles  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  in 
the  country,  at  all  times,  with  all  possible  moderation,  but 
with  all  possible  efficiency,  to  take  steps  which  shall  pre- 
serve order  within  and  on  the  confines  of  your  kingdom. 
But  I  shall  repudiate  and  denounce  the  expenditure  of 
every  shilling,  the  engagement  of  every  man,  the  employ- 
ment of  every  ship,  which  has  no  object  but  intermed- 
dling in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  endeavouring 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  an  Empire  which  is  already 
large  enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest  ambition,  and  I  fear 
is  much  too  large  for  the  highest  statesmanship  to  which 
any  man  has  yet  attained. 

The  most  ancient  of  profane  historians  has  told  us 
that  the  Scythians  of  his  time  were  a  very  warlike  people, 
and  that  they  elevated  an  old  scimitar  upon  a  platform 
as  a  symbol  of  Mars,  for  to  Mars  alone,  I  believe,  they 
built  altars  and  offered   sacrifices.      To  this  scimitar 
they  offered  sacrifices  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  main 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  more  costly  sacrifices  than 
to   all   the  rest  of   their  gods.      I  often    ask    myself 
whether  we  are  at  all  advanced  in  one  respect  beyond 
those  Scythians.     What;  are  our  contributions  to  charity, 
to  education,  to  morality,  to  religion,  to  justice,  and  to 
civil  govemm^t,  when  compared  with  the  wealth  we 
expend  in  sacrmce A)  the  old  scimitar  ? 

Two  nights  ag<rl  addressed  in  this  hall  a  vast  as- 
sembly composed  to  a  great  extent  of  your  countrymen 
who  have  no  political  power,  who  are  at  work  from  the 
dawn  of  the  day  to  the  evening,  and  who  have  therefore 
limited  means  of  informing  themselves  on  these  great 
subjects.  Now  I  am  privileged  to  speak  to  a  somewhat 
different  audience.  You  represent  those  of  your  great 
community  who  have  a  more  complete  education,  who 
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have  on  some  points  ereafflr  I'nf^n- 
hands  reside  ^  r^^^ZT^ZT^Z^Z:^ 
am  speaking,   too,   within  the  he^Z  TJ         i    ^ 
gentle  nature,  whose  finer  instLc^T^  ""^"^ 

have  not  suffered  as  some  of  u   hav'elr  H::.""'"*' 
moil  and  strife  of  life      Yn„  suffered  m  the  tur- 

cn.ate  politica  poier-vlucar  r?."  V'''°'°"'  ^°"  "^ 
on  « ^subject  »i:;mfn;rt "  r'tr'^"^'^' 
you  cannot  make  these  points  ton.v!  fl  "f  ghwrs.- 
social  circles  and  more  Srafc  T^"  '"^°""- 
ing  sensibly  and  speediirthTcoTleThicTtr' ''''"'■ 
ment  of  your  country  will  pulue  mI  r  .  ^°^*"'" 
to  believe,  as  I  do  Zt  d  vouTirbeS  tC  t^"'  *'",' 
law  was  not  written  fnr  »v,         ^       ^     '  ™'*'  *^®  '"^^aJ 

eharacter.butlh  ttw  ^rr.enrjV^'^  ';?''^'''"'^ 
for  nations  great  as  this7  whlT  Z  "afe^c^U  r  "li 
nations  reject  and  deride  that  moral  law  Tl,! 

::^;.tv:;.t^-^our-^^^ 

-..atXtalianisnotapoet'Sr^t^pSrh;^ 

Trr;::!::;;:;;./^-'^"''-''-"'^-. 

lanT^art'norh"  We\"'  'T.  ^^"=''"^'   ^^    »>-« 

we  know  horSh  ald^  ',:7c':  teCir;;' 

we  are  not  left  without  a  guide  It  i,  f  Jl  u  '  "* 
a^  an  ancient  people  had'  vL  an'd  Thll-^ir ' 
oraculous  gems  on  Aaron's  breast-from  S  tl?? 

w^waik  by:hr;:idt:e*ri\?'„!!!i!"'-^.-  ^-- 

nation,  or  our  people  a  happy  pejp,;.''""*"'""""^'^  S'^'^"' 
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XOIX.-THE  FORSAKEN  MERMAN. 

AUNOLD. 

Matthew  Arnold  (bom  1822),  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Arnold 
tL^^"^ ^'  'f  5  distinguished  poet  and  critic.    In  1851  he  warappoTnted 
Insf)ector  of  Schools,  a  post  which  he  still  holds.     From  185?  to  W  he 
was  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.     His  jx^etry  is  artiSio  and  scholarly! 

Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away ; 

Down  and  away  below  ! 
Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay  ; 
Now  the  great  winds  shoreward  blow ; 
Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flow  ; 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 
Ohamp  and  chafe?  and  toss  in  the  spray. 

Children  dear,  let  us  away  ; 
This  way,  this  way  ! 

Call  her  once  before  you  go, 

Call  once  yet !     . 
In  a  voice  that  she  will  know  : 

"  Margaret !  Margaret !  " 
Children's  voices  should  be  dear 
(Call  once  more)  to  a  mother's  ear; 
Children's  voices,  wild  with  pain 

Surely  she  will  come  again.     - 
Call  her  once  and  come  away ; 

This  way,  this  way  ! 
"  Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay. 
The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret." 

Margaret !  Margaret ! 

Come,  dear  children,  come  away  down ; 

Call  no  more ! 
One  last  look  at  the  white- walled  town. 
And  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  shore ; 

Then  come  down  ! 


The  Fobsaken  Merman. 


She  will  not  come  though  you  call  all  day. 
,    Oome  away,  come  away  I  ^' 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 
We  heard  the  sweet  bells  over  the  bay? 
in  the  caverns  where  we  lay 

lae  far-off  sound  of  a  silver  bell  ? 
Sand-strewn  caverns,  cool  and  deep  . 
Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep; 

Where  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam- 

Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  sleam. 
Where  the  sea  beasts  ranged  all  round  ' 
Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture  ground  • 

Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine         ' 
^ry  their  mail  and  bask  in  the  brine'  • 
Where  great  whales  come  sailing  by 
Sail  and  sail,  with  unshut  eye 
Round  the  world  for  ever  and  aye  ? 

.    •      When  did  music  come  this  way? 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ?   " 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 
(Call  yet  once)  that  she  went  away? 
Once  Ehe  sate  with  you  and  me, 
On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the  sea, 
And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee 
She  combed  its  bright  hair,  and  she  tended  it  well, 
When  down  swung  the  sound  of  a  far-off  bell. 
She  sighed  she  looked  up  through  the  clear  green  sea 
She  said  :    <  I  ^^st  go,  for  my  kinsfolk  pray  ' 

In  the  htWe  gray  church  on  the  shore  to-day. 
Twil,  be  Ea^ter-time  in  the  world-ah  me  r 
And  I  lose  my  poor  soul,  Merman,  here  with  th^e  » 
'Go  up,  dear  heart,  through  the  waves ; "" 
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Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind  sea-caves." 
She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 

Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ? 

**  Tne  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan  ; 

Long  prayers,"  I  said,  "in  the  world  they  say  ; 

Come  ! "  I  said  ;  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 

We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down 

Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  the  white-walled  town  ; 

Through  the  narrow  paved  streets,  where  all  was  still. 

To  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  hill. 

From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk  at  their  prayers, 

But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blowing  airs. 

We  climbed  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn  with  rains. 

And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle  through  the  small  leaded  panes. 
She  sate  by  the  pillar ;  we  saw  her  clear  : 
"  Ma.  garet,  hist !  come  quick,  we  are  here  I 
Dear  heart,"  I  said,  "  we  are  long  alone. 
The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan." 

But,  ah,  she  gave  me  never  a  look, 

For  her  eyes  were  sealed  to  the  holy  book. 

Loud  prays  the  priest ;  shut  stands  the  door. 

Come  away,  children,  call  no  more  ! 

Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more  ! 

Down,  down,  down  ! 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  ! 
She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town, 

Singing  most  joyfully. 
Hark  what  she  sings  :  "  O  joy,  O  joy, 
.     For  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its  toy  ! 
For  the  priest,  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well ; 

For  the  wheel  where  I  spun, 

And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun  ! " 


•     The  Fobsaken  Mekmaii. 
And  so  she  sings  her  fill, 

She  steals  to  the^"|.:tdTf '""• 

Andoverthe.nStl:';""*^^-'^ 

And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  star;  J 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh 

And  anon  there  drops  a  teaf; 

^tom  a  sorrow^louded  eye 

And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, ' 

^ortheorsZXtllittl    M 

^^'thegl^o/rertiJlS""' 

Come  away,  away,  children; 
Come,  children,  come  down! 
XTie  hoarse  wind  blows  colder: 

lights  shine  in  the  t»wn. 

^ewiU  start  from  her  slumber 
When  guests  shake  the  door  ; 

Will  hear  the  waves  roar. 

We  shaU  see,  while  above  us 
•llie  waves  roar  and  whirl 

A  ceiling  of  amber, 
A  pavement  of  pearl 

■But  faithless  waa  she  I 
■Aid  alone  dwell  for  ever 
The  kings  of  tne  sea." 

But,  children,  at  midnight. 
When  soft  the  winds  blow 
VVhen  clear  falls  the  moonli-h' 
When  spring-tides  areTow^*"''' 
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When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 
From  heaths  starred  with  broom, 
And  high  rocks  throw  mildly 
On  the  blanched  sands  a  gloom  ; 
Up  the  still,  glistening  beaches. 
Up  the  creeks  we  will  hie, 
Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 
The  ebb-tide  leaves  dry. 
We  will  gaze,  from  the  sand-hills, 
At  the  white,  sleeping  town  ; 
At  the  church  on  the  hill-side — 

And  then  come  back  down. 
Singing  :  "  There  dwells  a  loved  one^ 
3ut  cruel  is  she  ! 

1 

She  left  lonely  for  ever 
The  kings  of  the  sea." 


SONNET. 

Mysterious  Night !     When  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  1 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  lo  !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  sun  !  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  ! 
Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  ? 

— Joseph  Blanco  White. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


er 
is 


The  Cit        f  P  ^'"^I^^Jrmn  a  German 

I';«ee  of  shHke«,„,re.     tI  „n  f '"''■O"-^-''".  ^e  birth 

Stir  •:/r  ^^^^^^zht^- 

B"t  to-day  she  aends  W  1  ^  "'""^  "^  ^^"nany' 
"Other  of  German  Empero  '  .  '  ^^'  ""'  ""  ""^  P'"""^' 
»f^he  greatest  a^on/thT^i^oT  '''^  P--^- nfothe 

spearP  i,       T^  ^^^riie^n  admirers  and  J     "         *^^*  *^^'« 
^Peare  has  been  sent,  which  T      ^''^^^^^^^^  of  Shak^- 

strano-er  with  n«  ^''"''  Shakespeare      W        ' 

'«arbie  statue      H«  1 '  ^^"'  ^«  «''">ire  as  we  Id,!^  ^  ' 

;;:-n/aee.fh:t:r;r^ 


ioved 


0"i'  tlieatre 


our  J] 


^"^    ill    OUl' 


as  far  as  sounds  the  Ger 


cottagi 


teratu 


re.  annloiT,!-,  1 


Studied,  known 
^nan  tongue," 
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There  is  many  a  student  in  Germany  who  has 
learned  Engli&h  solely  in  order  to  read  Shakespeare  in  the 
original,  and  yet  we  possess  a  translation  of  Shakespeare 
with  which  few  translations  of  any  work  can  vie  in  any 
language.  What  we  in  Germany  owe  to  Shakespeare 
must  be  read  in  the  history  of  our  literature. 

Goethe  was  proud  to  call  himself  a  pupil  of  Shake- 
speare. I  shall  at  this  moment  allude  to  one  debt  of 
gratitude  only  which  Gfennany  owes  to  tho  poet  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  poet  only,  and  of 
his  art,  so  perfect  because  so  artless  ;  I  think  of  the  man 
with  his  large,  warm  heart,  with  his  sympathy  for  all 
that  is  genuine^  unselfish,  beautiful,  and  good  ;  with  his 
contempt  for  all  that  is  petty,  mean,  vulgar,  and  false. 
It  is  from  his  plays  that  our  yoiing  men  in  Germany 
form  their  first  ideas  of  England  and  the  English  nation, 
and  in  admiring  and  loving  him  we  have  learned  to 
admire  and  to  lov^j  you  who  may  proudly  call  him  your 
own. 

And  it  is  right  that  this  should  be  so.  As  the  height 
of  the  Alps  is  measured  by  Mont  Blanc,  let  the  greatness 
of  England  be  measured  by  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare, 
Great  nations  make  great  poets,  great  poets  make  great 
nations.  Happy  the  nat*  :i  ^hat  possesses  a  poet  like 
Shakespeare.  Happy  the  yo'tth  of  Enolaud  whose  first 
ideas  of  this  world  in  wiix^L  they  are  to  live  are  taken 
from  his  pages.  The  silent  influence  of  Shakespeare's 
poetry  on  millions  of  young  hearts  in  England,  in  Ger- 
many, in  all  the  world,  shows  the  almost  superhuman 
power  of  human  genius. 

If  we  look  at  that  small  house,  in  a  small  street  of 
a  small  town  of  a  small  island,  and  then  think  of 
the  TV  Of  id- embracing,  world-quickening,  world-ennoblino- 


Shakespeare. 
spirit  that  burst  fnrfi,  *  ^^ 

'S:i%rit:-7fLr"^ --'■'- no 

"»  hope,  for  the  «ake  of  Enrnj  '^'  "'"'"  "°  ">°™-  l«t 
»ke  of  Shakespeare,  that  thti  Tf  T'v  ""'"  '^  *''« 
«peare  festival  i„  the  annahoT  S  ..  ,*' '"■^^  «''^'''«- 
tlns  coU  and  critical  age  of  oul  ^  ''""■^^""-  I" 
P'ng,  the  art  of  admirl>„  the  n'  ^'^''  "^  ^'"^Wp- 
g^eat  and  good,  are  faat  dyint  or"""  """^'"^  "''<"  i- 

M.  y  England  never  be  „  ?        1'  ' 

'■"at  soe  etn  We.  tLt        ^n   '"  ^•'^'''^  ^  *-orld 

worsh.p  the  greatest  of  her  noet "    T'  *'''  '^^  <»"' 

Jve  on  in  the  love  of  each  ^^     '    f^^  «'""'-?-•« 

England  !    May  the  vouth  of  P„  i    ^ ,      *  «'°^'  "P  » 

nursed,  to  be  fed,  to  Ce„^^T^  'ongcontinue  to  be 

^Jith   that  r..lion^:ZZlX':uii''''''^'^'' 
Shakespearian  nation-the  Oevfn      °  *"  ^^""^  *™Iy 
he  united  by  the  stron-^st^vl^.K •"'"'''"  "'"  "'»•''>'« 
to  their  common  blood  fheirTT     '''  ^''-  ^^Peradded 
"'on  battles  and  vzct^  les    tb  •.''''^'""' *''«''^  <=°'"- 

Shakespeare  a  common  teactf  "'"  '"'^"^^  ^-ave  in 
and  a  common  friend.  '  *  "'""'"°"  benefactor, 

Shakespeare  is  of  no  «        tt 

Which  thrills  in  our  blood  TspS  Tt  "  ^^"^"^^« 

two  hundred  years     Bk  ih^    IT       *^^  ^^Paration  of 

fancy,  are  all  of  this  dfv  aA^     ''  P''^^"^^'  «^^-^^«  of 

^i3  genius  .ay  be  clt^^^J^^^^^^^  ^-/-^  -d 

generation  for  a  thn„....i  „       ^  ''^^^  *^^  '^'^^  of  everv 

' '-"^  j^^ucirs  CO  come. 
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FouiiTu  Header. 


OI-SOENE  FROM  KING  JOHN. 


Shakespeare. 

William  Shakespeare  (b.  1564,  d.  1616)  ia  the  greatest  name  in  all  litera- 
ture. The  main  facts  known  in  regard  to  his  lite  are  :— That  lie  was  born 
at  Stratford-on-Avon ;  that,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  married  Anne 
Hathaway;  that,  while  still  a  young  man,  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  an  actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays ;  that  he  made  money  from 
his  plays,  and  from  the  shares  which  he  held  in  London  theatres  ;  and,  that 
he  purchased  considerable  property  in  his  native  town,  to  which  he  retired 
to  spend  the  later  years  of  his  life.  His  plays-  thirty-seven  in  all,  accord- 
mg  to  latest  criticism— are  classified  as  tragedies,  histories,  and  comedies, 
^'lakespearian  criticism  occupies  a  large  space  in  English  literature. 
Max  Muller's  eulogv,  which  forms  the  preceding  lesson,  gives. a  fair  idea  of 
e  which  has  been  placed  upon  Shakespeare  by  his  critics, 


the  estimate  ^ .  „j.„„ ^^^^.^^.^  .,,  .»»<,  v.x.u.^o, 

Charles  Lamb,  an  English  poet  and  essayist,  published,  in  1807,  a  aeries 
of  tales  based  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  he  had  written  in  con- 
junction with  his  sistei,'  Mary.  These  tales  were  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  and,  for  this  purpose,  Shakespeare's  own 
words  are  used  as  far  as  possible.  One  of  these  tales.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  forms  Lessons  CII.  and  CIV, 

The  extract,  Mercy,  on  page  274,  forms  part  of  Portia's  addr-ss  to  Shylock. 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  scene  which  forms  the  following  lesson  is  from  King  John.  Arthur 
^lawful  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  which  has  been  usurped  by  the 
King,  his  uncle,  who  employs  Hubert  to  murder  Arthur. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  1. — Northampton,     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hubert  and  Two  Attendants. 

Hub,     Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and  look  thou  stand 
Within  the  arras  :  wlien  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  tind  with  me, 
Fast  to  the  chair  :  be  heedful  :  hence,  and  watch. 

First  Attend.     I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 

Huh.     Uncleanly  scruples  !     Fear  not  you  :  look  to  't. — 

[^Exeunt  Attendants. 
Young  lad,  come  forth  ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 


Scene  prom  King  John 


Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Arth.  As  little  nnn.    ^.'^^^.^^^^-^^^^^  ^^^tle  prince. 

^et,  I  remember,  when  I  ^as  in  France 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  a.  sad  aan^ht 
Only  for  wantonnes.     By  my  Christendom 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep 
I  should  bo  as  merry  as  the  daAw'!' 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  douit 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me  • 
He  IS  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him  • 
l3  't  my  fault  that  I  wa.  Geffrey's  son  ? 

No,  mdeed.s't  not;  and  I  would  to  Heaven 

I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  We  me,  Hubert      ' 

Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch ' 

In  solth  iTlV"''  ''"'""  ^°"  '-'^  P-'^  *o-day  : 

That  I  „„ght  sit  all  night  and  watch  witt  you 

/><W^.  1  XT  l^nowmff  a  paper. 

.       „  r^»«^e;  How  now,  foolish  rheun.  f 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  doo^  . 

I  must  be  brief  ;  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears 
Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

~'^^rv"""  r'  "'''''  ^"'^  °"*  ^°**^  ^  ^^e  eyes  ? 
^ub.  Young  boy,  I  must.  ^ 
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Fourth  Reader. 

And  will  you  1 


Arth. 

Hvh.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  hea     ?     When  your  head  did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  j 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head  ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time  ; 
Saying,    What  lack  you  ?  and,  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,    What  good  love  may  I  'perform,  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning ;  do,  an  if  you  will : 
If  Heaven  be  pleased  that  you  must  use  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
These  eyes  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  1 

Huh.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it  ! 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence  ; 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believed  him.     No  tongue  but  Hubert's — 

Huh.  Come  forth  !  [Stamps. 

Ee -enter  Attendants,  with  cords,  irons,  etc. 
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Scene  from  King  John. 


-m  not  3.™  j:i-:;ic;i:^r "--''' 

For  heaven  sak^  Hubert,  let  ™e  not  be  bound  > 
JNay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  mp„  ' 

And  I  .m  sit  a.  quiet  as  a  lamb  '"'^• 

I  Jill  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  spelk  a  word 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly  • 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  Pll  fo^.^  ^  • 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to.  ^^ 

^«-<'-  I  am  best  pleased  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 
Arth.  Alas  !  I  then  have  chM  ^^T"'  Attendants. 

G.t'rtr/out''*'"''^"""'^^'™-^ 

"ra.  Is  there  no  remedv?""'  ''"^'  '""^  ^°""'''^- 

Hub.  '  -s-r  , 

/.*  OHeaven-thatthereClVbrtamre^""^^^^- 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wanderi^:;  ki    ""''  "  y""'"' 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  I     ' 
Then  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  the- 

Your  vile  mtent  must  r.eds  seem  horrible.  ^ 

■"«*.  Is  this  your  promise  1  go  to  hold  v„„„  * 

Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eves  • 

Th.„  v.".  "■ "  '"  "'""  "-^ ''"'•     ^^'  ^'^^^^  ^ine  eyes. 
Ihough  to  no  use  but  still  to  look  on  you  ! 
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Fourth  Reader. 


fMf'  m 


Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 

And  would  not  harm  me.  .  '' 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth  ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used 
In  undeserved  extremes  :  see  else  yourself  ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal  ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert ; 
Nay,  it  perchance  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes  ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  m.aster  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  office  •  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fieri     fire  Piid  iron  extends. 
Creatures  of  note  for  i     rcy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live  ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes  : 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert  !  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hiib.  Peace  !  no  more.     Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 
Aiid,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  Heaven  ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence  !  no  more.     Go  closely  in  with  me. 
j^Iuch  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee. 

[Exeunt. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
On.-THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE. 
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(''S'ce  page  ,306.) 
FIRST  HEADING. 

Shylock,  the  Jew  lived  pf  v«  • 
who  had  amassed  a„  ^If  ^re  ^W  W  ^"  "^""'' 
at  great  interest  to  Christian  merchants     ZT^  T"'^ 
a  ha,.d-hearted  man,  exacted  The  t'^ AY  r'^'  '""'" 
he  lent  with  such  severity  ti,  -.  t  P^'"''"'  "'  'he  money 

aU  good  men,   anrSr/^nrnio' 'f^^  ^'^ 
merchant    of    Venice  •    anr)    qV,   t    ,  ^"*°°'°'   «•  yo«ng 

Antonio,  because  he  ^sedlo  f ":,  ''    ""^''    '"^"'^ 

distress,  and  would  n^v^ta  "/inr^^r'^  '" 
he  lent;  therefore  there  was  .^relt  enZ     w  °'^ 

covetous  Jew  and  the  generousCrdlT Tnto  "^^ ''' 
ever  Antonio  met  Shylock  on  tt,.  R  i/  f  T"'  ^''^°- 
he  used  to   reproach   hfm   with   hf  •"•  ^-*«°g«). 

dealings,  which  the  sZ  wolld  1^"":^"'  '''^'' 
pa«enee.  While  he  secretly  med^dtTen::''    '''"''^ 

the\r  ix::,itha?tr  T  ''^'  '^-<''  -  «^ 
^oh.sh.?i:;^3rio:a"n„rv::r  -i  Jr' 

;noney  A  t    i    i  ,  ,^  .  TaTs^r^  ^^Lt^ 
Oneday  Bassaniocameto  Antonio,  and  Su  him  that 


Fourth  Reader. 


•Wt'i 


P 


he  wished  to  repair  his  fortune  by  a  wealthy  marriage 
with  a  lady  whom  he  dearly  loved,  whose  father,  lately 
dead,  ha  I  left  her  sole  heiress  to  a  large  estate  ;  and  that 
in  her  father's  lifetime  he  used  to  visit  at  her  house, 
when  he  thought  he  had  observed  this  lady  had  some- 
times from  her  eyes  sent  speechless  messages,  that  seemed 
to  say  he  would  be  no  unwelcome  suitor  ;  but  not  having 
money  to  furnish  himself  with  an  appearance  befitting 
the  lover  of  so  rich  an  heiress,  he  besouj^ht  Antonio  to 
add  to  the  many  favors  he  had  shown  him,  by  lending 
him  three  thousand  ducats.  Antonio  had  no  money  by 
him  at  that  time  to  lend  his  friend ;  but  expecting  soon 
to  have  some  ships  come  home  laden  with  merchandise, 
he  said  he  would  go  to  Shylock,  the  rich  money-lender, 
and  borrow  the  money  upon  the  credit  of  those  ships. 

Antonio  and  Bassanio  went  together  to  Shylock,  and 
Antonio  asked  the  Jew  to  lend  him  three  thousands  ducats 
upon  any  interest  he  should  require,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
merchandise  contained  in  his  ships  at  sea.  On  this, 
Shylock  thought  within  himself,  "  If  I  can  once  catch 
him  on  the  hip,  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear 
him :  he  hates  our  Jewish  nation ;  he  lends  out  money 
gratis  ;  and  among  the  merchants  he  rails  at  me  and  my 
well-earned  bargains,  which  he  calls  interest.  Cursed  be 
my  tribe  if  I  forgive  him  ! "  Antonio,  finding  he  was 
musing  wdthin  himself  and  did  not  answer,  and  being 
impatient  for  the  money,  said  :  "  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ? 
will  you  lend  the  money  ? "  To  this  question  the  Jew 
replied :  "  Signior  Antoniio,  on  the  Rialto  many  a  time 
and  often  you  have  railed\t  me  about  my  moneys  and 
my  usuries,  and  I  have  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug,  for 
sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe ;  and  then  you 
have  called  me  unbeliever,  cut- throat  dog,  and  spit  upon 
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r.f itLrer^'i  :k  "  -^  -""  ^-  ^- 

■ny  help  ;  and  vou  com!  L  ,"'"^  "PP'^"**  y°"  "eed 

lend  three  thousand  due  t^  S  ,  in"  ^  f  ""'^  *""''' 
•  Fair  sir,  you  spit  „po„  1  on  W  .  T'  '?""  ""''  '^^' 
time  you  called  me  do"  aLlfn  !^*'"^  W,  another 
lend  you  moneys."  ti^Z^^irTT^  T  *" 
you  so  again,  to  spit  on  you  a  at  «n  1  ''"'''  *"  '=''" 
H  you  will  lend  nfe  this  ineXnd  it  n  T™  ^''"  *°°-' 

friend,  but  rather  lend  it  T.         ?  "'  *°  ""  ^«  *»  » 

10,1,111,1  lenii  It  to  me  as  to  an  enetmr  tK„i  -c  r 

break,  you  mav   wiH,   !.„**       u  enemy,  that,  if  I 

"Why,u  ;'u,'^:  idXior-w ''"  n''^" 

would  be  friends  with  vou  a.^dh  ^?"  ''°™  '    ^ 

Wet  the  shames  you  C  ;:  ^  f^     .1,,   '  1" 

your  wants  and  taKe  no  interest  lor  Z  mon'v '™^?"^ 
seemino-  7  kind  om>r  n-v<u>fi  •     ,      -^  money.      Uns 

shy.oek.!stiu  l:!:.^^z^'t:rr: '  r.^  ''•^^ 

was  with  a  view  to  Jin  Z  '.  ^'  *"  ''^  '^''^ 
would  lend  hin'IhetJrf,^?'^°^"'  ^S^^'^^d  he 
interest  fohSlnev  „  "j^Tl'  '"'"''^- ""''  ^'^'^^  °<> 
him  to  a  lawyer  Z^Z:  ^  '^"'°""'  «''°"''l  8°  ^ith 
that  if  he  Z  not  ren  .^ '^"  '"  """"^  ^P°^  -^  ^-^^ 
He  would  Jeifa  S^J,^  Z:^^^^^  f^'' 
any  part  of  his  body  that  Shylock  pleLd.  ""  '™'" 

Content,    said  Antonio;  "I  will  si™  t„tv,;<,  t,     j       . 
»y  there  is  much  kindnes    in  Z  Jew"    B  .  ''".^ 

Antonio  should  not  «!„»  *,.       i      I     ,         ^"^^^nio  said 
A  .,*     •    •     •  Sn  to  such  a  bond  for  him  •  but  Mn 

Antonio  insisted  that  he  would  sign'it  for  tWW      1^ 

Ah™^"'''  'r""^  *'"'^  '''■^''''^'  «^elainied:     '-0  father 
Abraham,  what  suspicious  people  these   Christians  1" 
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Their  own  hard  dealings  teach  them  to  suspect  the 
thoughts  of  others.  I  pray  you  tell  me  this,  Bassanio:  if 
he  should  break  this  day,  what  should  I  gain  by  the 
exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ?  A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken 
from  a  man,  is  not  so  estimable,  nor  profitable  either,  as 
the  flesh  of  mutton  or  of  beef.  I  say,  to  buy  his  favor  I 
oflTer  this  friendship  :  if  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu." 

At  last,  against  the  advice  of  Bassanio,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  the  Jew  had  said  of  his  kind  intentions,  did 
not  like  his  friend  should  run  the  hazard  of  this  shocking 
penalty  for  his  sake,  Antonio  signed  the  bond,  thinking 
it  really  was,  as  the  Jew  said,  merely  in  sport. 

The  rich  heiress  that  Bassanio  washed  to  marry  lived 
near  Venice,  at  a  place  called  Belmont ;  her  name  was 
Portia,  and  in  the  graces  of  her  person  and  her  mind,  she 
was  nothing  inferior  to  that  Portia,  of  whom  we  read, 
who  was  Cato's  daughter  and  the  wife  of  Brutus. 
Bassanio,  being  so  kindly  supplied  with  money  by  his 
friend  Antonio  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  set  out  for 
Belmont  with  a  splendid  train,  and  attended  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Gratiano;  Bassanio  proving  success- 
ful in  his  suit,  Portia  in  a  short  time  consented  to  accept 
of  him  for  a  husband. 

Bassanio  confessed  to  Portia  that  he  had  no  fortune, 
and  that  his  high  birth  and  noble  ancestry  were  all  that 
he  could  boast  of;  she,  who  loved  him  for  his  worthy 
qualities,  and  had  riches  enough  not  to  regard  wealth  in  a 
husband,  answ^ered  with  a  graceful  modesty,  that  she 
would  wish  herself  a  thousand  times  more  fair,  and  ten 
thousand  times  more  rich,  to  be  more  worthy  of  him ; 
and  then  the  accomplished  Portia  prettily  dispraised 
herself,  and  said  she  was  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled, 
unpractised,  yet  not  so  old  but  that  she  could  learn,  and 
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•■  Myself  and  what  is  nle  to  "f'T  =  "^^  ''''  ^''^^ 
verted.  But  yesterday  3^^!  ^t"',  '^  "''^  '=°"- 
fair  mansion,  queen  of  mt!^f  7"'  **"'  '^''^  "^  *his 
-rvants;  and  Lw"hTs  hXe  Z  ""'""  ''"^^  ^'^^^^ 
are  yours,  my  lord ;  I  lethemt  flT'^^  """^  "'y^'''- 
ing  a  ring  to  BassaLio.^Blanb  C '"  ""»"  P^''^-*" 
gmtitude  and  wonder  atTC^!  ^''^'■P''''"'''^''«''th 

the  rich  and  no^U^J^  ^ZZ  7""''  '"  "'"''=" 
humble  fortunes,  that  he  LTd  „ot !  "  T"  "^  ^^ 
reverence  to  the  dear  ladvTh.  ""t ''^P''^^«  "s  joy  and 
thing  but  broken  wordfof  Tot  fT^  '™'  ^^  »y- 
taking  tHe  Hng,he  vitXl^-^^^^^^^^    -d, 

gracefully  prLisfd  to  beco::J  heVd'^"/"^'''  «'' 
Bassanio ;  and  Gratiano  wlshW  B  '  "^^  ^'^'  °* 
erous  lady  joy  desired    '        .'^'"^  ^"^^^mo  and  the  gen- 

J' joy,  aesired  permission  to  be  marrio.!  „*  ii. 
same  time  "  Witt,  oil  „,    l      ,  «  married  at  the 

"if  you  can  g!t  a  wl"''  '"^'  ''"'''""'"  ^^  ^^--o. 
Gratiano  then  said  that  he  loved  the  Lady  Porti»>   f  ■ 

^eri^sa  if  th.;  t^]^"^^;  .,  ^^-ked 

he  much  Lored  ^t  mXrO^:^"^-^*  «^- 
momt   bTre^  *:::  ^^^  --  -<^'^  — ^  ^t  t^s 

letter  fro.^  Antont  ~1- rrrlr'trd'"  '"^  ' 
Bagnio  read  Antonio's  letter.  Po.t  "L^'.^f  •,  .y-- 
to  tell  him  of  the  death  of  some  ^e^  f;^Ci:jLZ 
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pale ;  and  inquiring  what  was  the  news  which  had  so 
distressed  him,  he  said :  "  O  sweet  i^rtia,  here  are  a 
few  of  the  unpleasantest  words  that  ever  blotted  paper ; 
gentle  lady,  when  I  first  imparted  my  love  to  you,  I 
freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had  ran  in  my  veins ; 
but  I  should  have  told  you  I  had  less  than  nothing,  being 
in  debt."  Bassanio  then  told  Portia  what  has  been  here 
related,  of  his  borrowing  the  money  of  Antonio,  and  of 
Antonio's  procuring  it  of  Shylock  the  Jew,  and  of  the 
bond  by  which  Antonio  had  engaged  to  forfeit  a  pound  of 
flesh,  if  it  was  not  repaid  by  a  certain  day ;  and  then 
Bassanio  read  Antonio's  letter,  the  words  of  which  were  : 
"  Siueet  Bassanio,  my  ships  are  all  lost,  my  bond  to  the 
Jew  is  forfeited,  aifid  since  in  paying  it  is  impossible  I 
should  live,  I  could  wish  to  see  you  at  my  death ;  not- 
withstanding, use  your  pleasure ;  if  your  love  for  me  do 
not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter" 

"  O  my  dear  love,"  said  Portia,  "  despatch  all  business, 
and  begone ;  you  shall  have  gold  to  pay  the  money  twenty 
times  over,  before  this  kind  friend  shall  lose  a  bair  by  my 
Bassanio's  ff.ult ;  and  as  you  are  so  dearly  bought,  I  will 
dearly  love  you."  Portia  then  said  she  would  be  married 
to  Bassanio  before  he  set  out,  to  give  him  a  legal  right  to 
her  money ;  and  that  same  day  they  were  married,  and 
Gratiano  whs  also  married  to  Nerissa  ;  and  Bassanio  and 
Gratiano,  the  instant  they  were  married,  set  out  in  great 
haste  for  Ve  lice,  where  Bassanio  found  Antonio  in  prison. 
The  day  of  payment  being  past,  the  cruel  Jew  would  not 
accept  of  the  money  which  Bassanio  offered  him,  but 
insisted  upon  having  a  pound  of  Antonio's  flesh.  A  day 
was  appointed  to  try  this  shocking  cause  before  the  Duke 
of  Venice,  and  Bassanio  awaited  in  dreadful  suspense  the 
event  of  the  trial 


To  A  Skylabk. 
Om-TO  A  SKYLARK. 

SUKLLEY. 


Sir 


Wned  in  tL  Gulf  of  «'"'"'  ■''=  "P""'  the  remS"''  "^JIKonialto  Um  he 

-^oftB%'i^^^'r^^^^^^  -aSnS.-'^  bear  the 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  1 

That  from  heaven,  or  neal.  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 

In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
Higher  still,  and  higher, 
-From  the  earth  thou  sprin^est 
•    I^ke  a  cloud  of  fire  ;  ^ 

Kie  blue  deep  thou  wingest 

And  singing  still  dost  soar  andL.- 

'  ^""^  «°8^^ng  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun 

OWhich  clouds  are  brightening. 

Thou  dost  float  and  run 

■L-ike  an  unbodied  joy  whoa«r«.    •    • 

J"7  wiiose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight  : 
-L^e  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 

I     n  -Mi-    . * 


Th, 


on  flff  i,«~ 


---.out  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  deli. 
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Keen  jis  are  tlie  arrows 

Of  tliat  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see, — we  feel,  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  headed  not : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view: 
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^ike  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered. 

-^'"  the  scent  it  i?ives 

Hakes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  th       . 

«-et  these  heavy-Winged  thieves. 

•       8«"«d  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Kam-awakened  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
^'oyous,  and  clear,  and  fre«,h   ,u 

fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird 

What  sweet  thoughts' are  thine. 
I  have  never  heard  ' 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 

Ti^at  panted  forthaflood  Of  rapture  sodivin. 
Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunts 
A  thing  wherein  we  fpp]  iu 

'"'  """^  '^  «»•»«  hidden  want 

What  objeets  are  the  fountain, 
,„Y       •*'  ''"PPy  strain ! 
what  fields,  or  wavp,  „» 
What  =1,  f      •    ■■  """"I'ains ! 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  fei„d  j  ^^^^ 

wnat  Ignorance  of  pain} 

Wth%  clear  keen  joyance 
-L-anguor  cannot  be  • 

Shadow  of  annoyance 

_       -Never  came  near  th^^  . 

•^''>- West;  hut  ne'er  kr:ewW.s  sad  satiety. 
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Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  tru<  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  1 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught : 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear  ; 
If  we  were  thmgs  bom 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 


/  count  this  thing  to  he  grandly  true :  . 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God, 
Liftinn  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 


■J.  O.  Holland. 
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OIV.-THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

SECOND  BEADING. 

When  Portia   parted   with   her   husband    .h.         i 
cheeringly  to  him,  and  bade  him  bZ  ht  t    ?    I 

go  nara  with  Antonio,  and  when  shp  wo.  i  u^     ^ 
began  to  think  and  consider  ;^i^:lf^  i^i 
byanyn.e»sbeinstr„n>entalin  saving  the  life  ofW 
dear  Bassanio's  friend  •  nnrl  r,^* ^;*i,  ?    _,• 
wished  to  honor  her  B^I  o XS  ST;  ?"  ' t 
sucha.      kandwife.Ukegra;,thatshe:„dl^^^^^^^^^ 

f  w  oX  f   :f  •  "™'  "^ '''^  ^P-i-  wi.dom,;et  b  in^ 
now  called  forth  into  action  by  the  peril  of  bpr  ^1        f 

husband,  friend,  she  did  nothfng  doK  ot^'^i 
and  by  the  sole  guidance  of  her  own  true  and  perfect 
judgment  a  once  resolved  to  go  herself  to  Venice  t.d 
speak  m  Antonio's  defence.  ' 

Portia  had  a  relation  who  was  a  counsellor  in  the  law  • 
to  this  gentleman,  whose  name  was  BeUario,  The  w  I' 
and  steting  the  case  to  him,  desired  his  opinion  Id  Ihat 
with  his  advice  he  would  also  send  her  the  d  esl  worn  bv 
a  counsellor.  When  the  messenger  returned  he  wtt 
e  ters  from  Bellario  of  advice  how  to  proceed  and  £ 
everything  necessary  for  her  equipment 

Portia  dressed  herself  and  her  maid  Nerissa  in  men's 
apparel,  and  putting  on  the  robes  of  a  counsellor  the 
ook  Aenssa  along  with  her  as  her  clerk ;  and  setting  out 
mmediately  they  arrived  at  Venice  on  the  very  dfy  o 
the  trial.  The  cause  was  iust  c-oin^r  t-  bo  i.„..j  ,.1 
the  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  in  the  senate-hour 
when  Portia  entered  this  high  court  of  justice,  and  p^' 
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sented  a  letter  from  Bellario,  in  which  that  learned  coun- 
sellor wrote  to  the  duke,  saying,  he  would  have  come  him- 
self to  plead  for  Antonio,  but  that  he  was  prevented  by 
sickness,  and  he  requested  that  the  learned  young  Doctor 
Balthasar — so  he  called  Portia — might  be  permitted  to 
plead  in  his  stead.  This  the  duke  granted,  much  wondering 
at  the  youthful  appearance  of  the  stranger,  who  was  pret- 
tily disguised  by  her  counsellor's  robes  and  her  large  wig. 

And  now  began  this  important  trial.  Portia  looked 
around  her,  and  she  saw  the  merciless  Jew ;  and  she  saw 
Bassanio,  but  he  knew  her  not  in  her  disguise.  He  was 
standing  beside  Antonio,,  in  an  agony  of  distress  and  fear 
for  his  friend.         > 

The  importance  of  the  arduous  task  Portia  had  engaged 
in,  gave  this  tender  lady  courage,  and  she  boldly  pro- 
ceeded in  the  duty  she  had  undertaken  to  perform  ;  and 
first  of  all  she  addressed  herself  to  Shylock ;  and  allow- 
ing that  he  had  a  right  by  the  Venetian  law  to  have  the 
forfeit  expressed  in  the  bond,  she  spoke  so  sweetly  of  the 
noble  quality  of  Tnercy,  as  would  have  softened  any  heart 
but  the  unfeeling  Shylock's,  saying,  that  it  dropped  as  the 
gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon  the  place  beneath;  and 
how  mercy  was  a  double  blessing,  it  blessed  him  that 
gave,  and  him  that  received  it;  and  how  it  became 
monarchs  better  than  their  crowns,  being  an  attril  te  of 
God  himself;  and  that  earthly  power  came  nearest  to 
God's,  in  proportion  as  mercy  tempered  justice  ;  and  she 
bid  Shylock  remember  that  as  we  all  pray  for  mercy,  that 
same  prayer  should  teach  us  to  shew  mercy. 

Shylock  only  answered  her  by  desiring  to  have  the 
penalty  forfeited  in  the  bond.  *'  Is  he  not  able  to  pay  the 
money?"  Asked  Portia.  Bassanio  then  offered  the  Jew 
the  payi*^  '  *•  of  the  three  thousand  ducats  as  many  times 
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might  not  be  altered,  it  seemed  to  hTm  tW    T 
pleading  in  his  favor,  and  he  said  ■     "  A  Dat,  """' 

mTL  ^  ^^^^  ^°""'"^"''^'«'  '^^  ^ "  -  ;r; 

How  much  elder  are  you  than  your  looks  f "  ^      ' 

Portia  now  desired  Shylock  to  let  her  look  «f  ih.  i.    ^ 
and  when  she  had  read  it  she  said      'rt     I  *5^^^°d' 
feited,  and  by  this  the  Jew  maTLull  .1  "^  "  ''" 
of  flesh,  to  be  hv  him  cut  nff  fl     ^'"^  ^  P^"^^ 

Ti         0^        .;.    ^,  *  ^^  nearest  Antonio's  heart"- 

er„el  Shylock  .how  ;  aSe  .aS  '«  B.ryTourit^'^ 
here  ia  no  power  in  the  tongue  of 'm^  to  Lerm:- 
Why  then,  Antonio,"  said  Portia,   "  you  mu,7rr»r' 

your  bosom  ior   the  knife;"    and   whUe  Sh^Wktl: 

3S?^::h:;h:bufiftS:^or^tt 

not  that  I  am  fallen  into  this  misfortune  for  you      Com 
mend  me  to  your  honorable  wife,  and   tell  he^  howl 

Plill   'il''i    ^^"-'?-r'^^  deepest  aaLtion.;! 

piled  .     Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife  whn  ;^  a.  a       j. 

me  as  life  itself;  but  life  itself.  L\T  '.^  "  ''  "°'"^ 
are  not  esteemed  with  me  above  your  life:  I  wonwCe 
aJI,  I  would  sacrifice  all  to  this  devil  here,  to  deliver  you  " 
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Portia  hearing  this,  though  the  kind-hearted  lady  was 
not  at  all  offended  with  her  husband  for  expressing  the 
love  he  owed  to  so  true  a  friend  as  Antonio  in  those 
strong  terms,  yet  could  not  help  answering :  "  Your  wife 
would  give  you  little  thanks,  if  she  were  present,  to  hear 
you  make  this  offer."  And  then  Gratiano,  who  loved  to 
copy  what  his  lord  did,  thought  he  must  make  a  speech 
like  Bassanio's,  and  he  said,  in  Nerissa's  hearing,  who  was 
writing  in  her  clerk's  dress  by  the  side  of  Portia :  "  I  have 
a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love  ;  I  wish  she  were  in  heaven, 
if  she  could  but  entreat  some  power  there  to  change  the 
cruel  temper  of  this  currish  Jew."  "  It  is  well  you  wish 
this  behind  her  badk,  else  you  would  have  but  an  unquiet 
house,"  said  Nerissa. 

Shylock  now  cried  out  impatiently :  "  We  trifle  time ; 
I  pray  pronounce  the  sentence."  And  now  all  was  awful 
expectation  in  the  court,  and  every  heart  was  full  of  grief 
for  Antonio. 

Portia  asked  if  the  scales  were  ready  to  weigh  the  flesh  ; 
and  she  said  to  the  Jew :  "  Shylock,  you  must  have  some 
surgeon  by,  lest  he  bleed  to  death."  Shylock,  whose 
'  whole  intent  was  that  Antonio  should  bleed  to  death, 
said,  "  It  is  not  so  named  in  the  bond."  Portia  replied : 
"  It  is  not  so  named  in  the  bond,  but  what  of  that  ?  It 
were  good  you  did  so  much  for  charity."  To  this,  all  the 
answer  Shylock  would  make  was  :  "  I  cannot  find  it ;  it  is 
not  in  the  bond."  "Then,"  said  Portia,  "a  pound  of  Antonio's 
flesh  is  thine.  The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 
And  you  may  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast.  The  law 
allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it."  Again  Shylock  ex- 
claimed :  "  0  wise  and  upright  judge  !  A  Daniel  is  come 
to  judgment  i"  And  then  he  sharpened  his  long  knife  again, 
and  looking  eagerly  on  Antonio,  he  said,  "  Come,  prepare ! " 
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words  ex;eXa':XJ-/„--^P  of  blood;  thf 
off  the  pound  nf  flLk  ?  "^^  ^'^  **'^  cutting 

.. «,.  Sir.:;  r,sri::"r^fLr"  -r 

wonderful  sao-nnif^r  ^^  ^u        "'"'^^^  >  and  all  admiring  the 

upnght  judge  -mark.  Jew,  a  Daniel  is  come  to  judlenT." 

said  Sf  ^H  "^  ''-"^^'^  '^^^^'"^'l  -  Ws  oiueSn 
said  i^ith  a  disappointed  look,  that  he  would  tawTtr* 

4-i.r.   T         1    ,T  ,  '  ^^y ^"^  •    feottly ;  there  is  no  hasf  a  . 

^r.r.A  1   ,        "^  weight  of  a  single  hair   vou  am 

wealth  IS  forfeited  to  the  senate." 
"Give  me  my  money,  and  let  me  go,"  said  Shylock. 
I  have  It  ready,"  said  Ba^sanio;  "here  it  is  " 

stonShi  ^""^"""^  "'  t"^'  ^"^^  """^y-  "l'^"  Portia  again 
stopped  him.  saying  :"  Tarry,  Jew;  I  have  yet  anofh„, 

forfeited  V'Jh     f.  *^'  'r^  "'  ^^"'<=^'  yo"--  ^<^i 
torfeited  to  the  state,  for  having  conspired  against  the 
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life  of  one  of  its  citizens,  and  your  life  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  the  duke;  therefore,  down  on  your  knees,  and  ask 
him  to  pardon  you/' 

The  duke  then  said  to  Shylock  :  "  That  you  may  see  the 
difference  of  our  Christian  spirit,  I  pardon  you  your  life 
before  you  ask  it ;  half  your  wealth  belongs  to  Antonio, 
the  other  half  comes  to  the  state." 

The  generous  Antonio  then  said,  that  he  would  give  up 
his  share  of  Shylock's  wealth,  if  Shylock  would  sign  a  deed 
to  make  it  over  at  his  death  to  his  daughter  and  her 
husband ;  for  Antonio  knew  that  the  Jew  had  an  only 
daughter,  who  had  lately  married  against  his  con- 
sent to  a  young  Christian,  named  Lorenzo,  a  friend  of 
Antonio's,  which  had  -o  offended  Shylock,  that  he  had 
disinherited  her. 

The  Jew  agreed  to  this ;  and  being  thus  disappointed 
in  his  revenge,  and  despoiled  of  his  riche-,  he  said:  "  I  am 
ill.  Let  me  go  homo ;  send  the  deed  after  me,  and  I  will 
sign  over  half  my  riches  to  my  daughter." 

"  Get  you  gone,  then,"  said  the  duke,  "  and  sign  it;  and 
if  you  repent  your  cruelty,  and  turn  Christian,  the  state 
will  forgive  you  the  fine  of  the  other  half  of  your  riches." 

The  duke  now  released  Antonio,  and  dismissed  the 
court..  He  then  highly  praised  the  wisdom  and  ingenuity 
of  the  young  counsellor,  and  invited  him  home  to  dinner. 
Portia,  who  meant  to  return  to  Belmont  before  her 
husband,  replied :  "  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace,  but  I  must 

away  directly." 

The  duke  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  leisure  to  stay 
and  dine  with  him;  and,  turning  to  Antonio,  he  added: 
"  Reward  this  gentleman ;  for  in  my  mind  you  are  much 
indebted  to  him." 

The  duke  and  his  senators  left  the  court ;  and  then 
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Bassanio  said  to  Por-fcia  •  "  M^ct-        xi. 

mv  friend    Am/    T  '    .  '^°''*^^  gentleman,  I  and 

acjjr/;^^^^^^^^^  been  tMs  da, 

onhe  three  tho.an/uucaesl:!;.''^^""  ^^^^ 
la  Antonio      m  love  and  service  evermore." 

this  rinff  from  von  "     L  ^'"'  ^"^^  ^  ^^^"  *^^^^ 

ing  irom  you.       Bassanio  was  sadly  distresspri  ihai 

the  counsellor  should  ask  him  fn.  +1,        i    ^f.'^^®'^^®^  *hat 

woma  give  him  the  most  valuable  ring  in  Veni^^    .„^ 
ft..d  It  out  by  proclamation.     On  this  Portia  !S  Tl 
be  affronted,  and  left  the  court,  say  nl  •  "  ^^  fit''  *" 
sir,  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered"  '  ^^  ""'• 

"Dear  Bassanio,"  said  Antonio,  "let  him  have  the  rinir  ■ 
let  my  love  and  the  great  service  he  has  done  for  me  t 
valued  against  your  wife's  displeasure."  Cal J 
ashamed  to  appear    so    ungrateful,    yielded    and    "/ 

iNerissa,  who  had  also  given  Gratiano  a  ring  beo-o-ed  if 
1'™;.^°^  Gfatiano_„ot  choosing  to  bettZ^l* 
p.c.ysuy  oy  nis  iord-gave  it  to  her.  And  there  wa", 
laughing  among  these  ladies  to  think,  when  7ly  gH 
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home,  how  they  would  tax  their  husbands  with  giving 
away  their  rings,  and  swear  that  they  had  given  them 
as  a  present  to  some  woman. 

Fortia,  when  she  returned,  was  in  that  happy  temper 
of  mind  which  never  fails  to  attend  the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  a  good  action ;  her  cheerful  spirits 
enjoyed  everything  she  saw :  the  moon  never  seemed  to 
shine  so  bright  before  ;  and  when  that  pleasant  moon  was 
hid  behind  a  cloud,  then  a  light  which  she  saw  from  her 
house  at  Belmont  as  well  pleased  her  charmed  fancy, 
and  she  said  to  Nerissa :  "  That  light  we  see  is  burjiing 
in  my  hall ;  how  far  that  little  ca^dle  throws  its  beams, 
so  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world : "  and  hearing 
the  sound  of  music  from  her  house,  she  said  :  |'  Methinks 
that  music  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day." 

And  now  Portia  and  Nerissa  entered  the  house,  and 
dressing  themselves  in  their  own  apparel,  they  awaited 
the  arrival  of  their  husbands,  who  soon  followed 
them  with  Antonio ;  and  Bassanio  presenting  his  dear 
friend  to  the  Lady  Portia,  the  congratulations  and 
welcomings  of  that  lady  were  hardly  over,  when  they 
perceived    Nerissa   and  her    husband   quarrelling  in  a 

comer  of  the  room. 

"A  quarrel  already?"  said  Portia;  "what  is  the  matter?" 

Gratiano  replied:  "Lady,  it  is  about  a  paltry  gilt  ring 
that  Nerissa  gave  me,  with  words  upon  it  like  the  poetry 
on  a  cutler's  knife— Love  me  and'leave  me  not" 

"What  does  the  poetry  or  the  value  of  the  ring 
signify  ? "  said  Nerissa ;  "  you  swore  to  me,  when  I  gave  it 
to  you,  that  you  would  keep  i  till  the  hour  of  death ; 
and  now  you  say  you  gave  it  to  the  lawyer's  clerk.    I 
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*'  By  this  hand,"  replied  Gratiano,  "  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
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begged  .t  for  a  fee,  and  I  could  not.  for  my  life  deny  him  " 

wifCrtife'^firlt^lf:  "x  •''^^  ^-^-To'^rt 
ring   and  ill  f      u  ,^''^'  '"^'  ^"^"^  ^assanio  a 

writing,  begged  my  ring  "  ^    °^   ^^ 

tir  t:d\itr  Siiri^tr^x^^^^^ 

have  so  offended  his  dear  lady,  and  he  sfid  wUh 'Lat 
eamestne..:    "No,  by  my  honor,  no  woman  hid  if  b't 

Ln       ?:;  "'°  "'"""^  *^««  *'>'--d  ducat  of  me 
and  begged  the  nng,  which,  when  I  denied  him,  he  wit 
displeased  away.     What  could  I  do,  sweet  P^T    i 
was  so  beset  with  shame  for  my  seeming  ingra  ulde 
that  I  wa.  forced  to  send  the  ring  after  him     I^rdon 
me,  good  lady;  had  you  been  thereof  think "ouwSd 
"1 W;^'  T'-  "'  T  '"  ^^«  '"^^  worthylct"' 
quartels."                      '  "  '  '""  *'^  "°''^PP^  "'^^  "^  *«- 
Portia  bade  Antonio  not  to  grieve  at  that,  for  that  he 
was  welcome  notwithstanding;  and  then  A;tonio  said 
I  once  did  lord  my  body  for  Bassanio's  .sake;  and  but 
for  him  to  whom  your  husband  gave  the  ring  I  shouW 
have  now  been  dead.    I  dare  be  bound  agai^  my  soul 
upon  the  forfeit,  vour  lord  will  „ovcr  -i—  ^-     -  ■  ^  •■  °" 
with  you."         ■  '  "~  "'iJi*K ms laith 
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"  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety,"  said  Portia;  "give  him 
this  ring,  and  bid  him  keep  it  bettor  than  the  other." 

When  Bassanio  looked  at  this  ring,  he  was  strangely 
surprised  to  find  tliat  it  was  the  same  he  gave  away  • 
and  then  Portia  told  him  how  she  was  the  young 
counsellor,  and  Nerissa  was  her  clerk;  and  Bassanio 
found,  to  his  unspeakable  wonder  and  delight,  that  it 
was  by  the  noble  courage  and  wisdom  of  his  wife  that 
Antonio's  life  was  saved. 

And  Portia  again  welcomed  Antonio,  and  gave  him 
letters  which  by  some  chance  had  fallen  into  her  hands, 
containing  an  account  of  Antonio's  ships,  that  were 
supposed  lost,  being  safely  arrived  in  the  harbor.  So 
these  tragical  beginnings  of  this  rich  merchant's  story 
were  all  forgotten  in  the  unexpected  good  fortune  which 
ensued ;  and  there  ^Tas  leisure  to  laugh  at  the  comical 
adventure  of  the  rings,  and  the  husbands  that  did  not 
know  their  own  wives;  Gratiano  merrily  declaring,  in 
a  sort  of  rhyming  speech,  that 

"  While  he  lived,  he'd  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring." 

— From  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare." 


Good  name  in  inan  and  wotnaji,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  the  inivfiediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 

Who  steals  tny  purse,  steals  trash  ;  'tis  something,  nothing, 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 

But  he  that  filches  from  we  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  m.e  noor  indeed. 

J. 

—Shakespeare,  "  Othello" 
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The  ourfeM.  tdls.the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wi„d»  slowly  o'er  ths  lea. 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  hfa  weary  ^ay 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me 

^Tnd'^n'.*;!"'  «."'»"'^"''S  '-""Jsoape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight 
And  drowsy  tinklings  Inll  the  distant  folds: 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
Ihe  mopmg  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  OS,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 

nln  *•"  *"*  '"  """'^  "  mouldering  Lap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid  ' 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  stmw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn 
v<o  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 
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For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 


Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field  ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 


^H: 
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Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  Poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  apot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  tuc  iiving  lyre. 


And  froze  the  genial  current  ofZsoul. 

Fun  many,  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark,  unfathomed  cavesof  oc-eai  bear- 

.  fcuuuess  ot  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  desp^       ' 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land,         ' 
And  reatl  their  history  in  a  nation's  eye,, 

Their  lot  forbade  .-  „„r  circumscribed  alone 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  manklndr 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  sCe    ' 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  st^y  •  ' 

Along  the  cool  sequesterfiH  vnl^  «*  i.-r.         "^  ' 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  Zir  way. 
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Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

"With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  Muse, 
The  place  of 'fame  and  elegy  supply  ; 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  ond  longing,  lingering  look  behind  1 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drop     he  closing  eye  requires  ; 

Even  from  the  tomu  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 


For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate,— 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

"  Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 


•N. 
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Or  craved  w.th  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeT^w,. 

4nnfl./  '  ^""^  "•""•  ■>'»  favorite  tree  • 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill  ' 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  ;as  he: 

'■ ''sfr,"*'''"'' dirges  du,,  in  sad  array, 

O-^onthesto^e^tlryrSr^ 

»»  «irff»irtt. 

A  Youth,  to  fortune  and  to  Fame  «,W™  • 
A^ul  Melancholy  marked  kim  for  h^ Z 

&»,,«  &rf  „  reeompens,  as  largely  ^  J . 
Be  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had^a  tear  ' 

He  gamed  from  Beaven  ('twas  o/;L     ■  i  j, 

f  '""^"H/tewishedJ—a/rieni. 
No  f artier  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  ahode 
(TUrethey  aUkein  Iren^li^  Ao^  repose^      ' 
Th^hosor,,  of  his  Father  and  his  Ood 
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God  save  our  gracious  Queen, 
Long  live  our  noble  Queen, 

God  save  the  Queen  1 
Send  her  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Long  to  reign  over  us ', 

God  save  the  Queen! 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store, 
On  her  be  pleased  to  pour, 

Long  may  she  reign  ; 
May  she  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  Queen  ! 


OUR  NATIVE  LAND. 

God  bless  our  native  ln!\d  ! 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand. 

Through  storm  and  night ; 
When  the  wild  tempests  rave. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave, 
Do  Thou  our  country  save 

By  Thy  great  might ! 

And  not  this  land  alone  ; 
But  be  Thy  mercies  known 

From  shore  to  shore  j 
Let  all  the  nations  see 
That  men  should  brothers  be, 
And  form  one  family 

The  wide  world  o'er. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


(The  numbers  refer  to  the  pages.  J 


tv}^'  ^p^ool  Oloae-klds,  not  kl6z~ 
the  e/ic^«ed  piavjfround. 

oivf;  ^*f  ®  "^^^  English  Bchoola,  a  name 

Verger-wr'^er-janitor.orcaretaker. 

20.  Schpolhouse  -  the  boardim?. 
house  m  the  school  bulldinir  wider  1 1 
immediate  charge  of  the  ileid  Eter 

22.  Rome's  Imperial  dav  —  th« 
period  of  Ro-nes  greatest  power. 

23.  No  royal  road.~An  allusion  to 

3Lnf^^„  h'"*f'  *'^^'"tf  ^J^ed  the 
n^l«  i^f'.  ""*"  '^«^eometry  could  not  be 
made  easier,  received  the  reply  :-"There 
is  no  royal  road  to  Reonietry.''^ 

Or5ooI?^?oT  *.  '""untftln  of  ancient 
whosfi   w     '"^^  °'  ?'*''*'^  was  a  fountain 

ttrw^anrth'e^rjj^^^  *«  ^°«p^™ 

for  exp^i?a°tU.^.«"^^-«-  '°"'-*'^  «**«^ 

is  ^n^^.f^'?*'■''^  "'  ^°"0''-  The  allusion 
18  to  the  stars,  medals,  etc.,  iHven  to 
soldiers  as  rewards  of  valor. 

Midshipman— a   young  officer  in 
trunung  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 

31.  Mistletoe  — mw'2i-M_an    ever- 
green  plant  which  growson  many  kinds  of 

them    "c*^  .'*'""""  ^*u«  """rlshufent  from 

5SyfJu°,Srorkf  •^^^"^^'^'  ^^"«''  ^^'« 

-Sn.5"ii?^*?*^®^  *^®  Macedonian 
Gr«t?  k  /  ^i^*i^"  ^^  Alexander  the 
oreafe-king  of  Macedon,  a  country  now 

ofVhe1hen'known3d!'"'  *  '"^°  P"^^^' 

oJf*;«^°°^^'^8'®'^*- possible,  but  not 
certain  or  expected. 

35.  Bleodlngr .  .  .  rods  —  Th«  Rn 

r^r  '""^  P"''»°'y  beaten  BoadicCa  with 

Princess  .  .  .  toniruGs  — Thp 
Druids  were  supposed  to  havl  the  "power 
o.  bnngingdown  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon 
fl«  -n^^ff  ^'-  .u'^'be  Druid  chief  is  at 
first  silent  from  the  intensity  of  his  indig. 
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The  Gaul    .       .    cratea-A  nr^. 

jphec^  of  the  destruction  of  K^meby'lh^ 

northern    nations   of  Europe      ■' olul'' 

m  mbuant  of  Gallia  or  ancTent  Fm.cl) 

is  used  to  represent  these  nations. 

38.  Other  Romans  — the  modern 
Italians,  who,  until  lately,  have  C 
"''•7  ')"t«^1,.'"r  their  musfcal  skUI  than 

lo^^tisr^^^i^*"!^^^^^? 

~BrSTh];.sofwar.^^°^«^^°-''-^ 

Ceesar — a  title  given  to  twelvn  Tin. 

man  emperors,  including  Julius  Cfflew 

di^Jl'r    ^''*"*°J:-      The  C»sar  ofK 
diceas  time  was  the  infamous  Nero. 

Where.  •  flew-where  the  Roman 
power  never  extended.  The  eagle  WJhe 
Roman  military  standard.  Thev-the 
Britons.     -  They  "  refers  to  '•  jSfterity  " 

«w®?"^°*.  •  •  •  flre-full  of  pro- 
phetic inspiration.  *^ 

,^f,9^»^t,  and  dled.-According  to 
the  historians,  however,  Boadicea  poisoned 

«JI;J.°  ^®®P  ^^^  oath-Harold  had 
sworn  to  support  William's  claim  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

3!).  Three  Lions -heraldic  device  or 
emblem,  of  N..rmandy  ;  now  forming  p^irt 
of  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

ofthe  Sa°vi?u7'  """''  *''''■'"*  ""  '""^' 

51.  Shandon  bells-the  bells  of  the 

in  S,1rcland.""^''  ''  ""'''''  «'^'^"^-'' 

Adrian's  Mole-mausoleum  or  tomb 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian,  In  Rome- 
on  Its  site  is  now  the  Castlo  of  St.  Angelo! 

Vatican— palace  of  the  Poi)e  at  Rome. 

hrSfi*^®*K'°,^?®-"°<''*  ddm-the  cele- 
brated cathedral  of  Paris. 

atRoiT  °^P«^er-St.Pe'.er'«  church 

52.  Kiosk -fti-o«*'_u  small  open 
8  inmer-house.supportod  oy  pUlars.  HeVo, 
an  open  cupola  or  dome. 

Saint  Sophia-  the  creat  MabnmAfar 
^eiap,..-  or  mosque  at  Constantinoplo. 
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Minarets  slender  tuiTets  on  Ma- 
hoinetAij  niomiues  from  which  the  people 
are  sumniuifed  to  i)rayor.    ' 

60.  Bplcu'reatl— generally  epicure'an 
— pleaaure-aeeker. 

61.  Color  of  romance  —  richer 
freshness  and  beauty.  An  allusion  to 
the  fresher  and  deeper  color  which  the 
eounteiianco  nHsunies  in  spring.  In  roni- 
nnco  everything  is  highly  colored— re- 
prewented  as  more  beautiful  and  attractive 
than  in  everyday  life. 

Crone— the  bee.  whose  humming 
noise  is  compared  to  the  croonino  or 
murmuring  sound  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  witches.  Generally,  a  term  of 
contempt  for  a  garrulous  old  woman. 

Syrian  peace. — An  allusion  to  the 
calm  quiet  of  hot  countries  at  mid-day, 
and  to  the  life,  free  from  care,  led  by  the 
people  of  the  East.  The  same  idea  is 
found  in  the  common  Italian  phrase, 
dolce  far  niente— sweet  doing-nothing, 
sweet  idleness. 

62.  Slumberest  deep.  -  The  bee 
hibernates,  or  passes  the  winter  in  sleep. 

64.  Genius -j3'm-tw(— a  spirit  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  attend  and 
direct  a  man  through  life  ;  also,  the 
guardian  spirit  oi  a,  place. 

69.  With  scimitars  .  .  them.— 
An  allusion  to  the  premature  deaths 
caused  by  war.  The  scim'itar  is  a  thort 
Turkish  sword  with  a  curved  blade. 

Harpies— fabulous  \vinged  monsters 
having  the  face  of  a  woman  and  the  body 
of  a  vulture. 

78.  Ere  half  my  days.— Milton  waa 
about  forty-four  years  old  when  he  be- 
came totally  blind. 

One  talent. —Milton  here  alludes  to 
his  poetical  faculty. — See  Matthew  xxv. 

Fondly — foolishly.  Fond  primarily 
meant  foolish. 

74.  Crone.     Sec  note  on  "crone,"p.  61. 

75.  Unseen  fingers -the  wind  itself. 

Rocket.  —  Rockets  are  frequently 
used  at  light-houses  to  discover  the  posi- 
tion and  course  of  ves'tels  in  distress,  and 
to  throw  life-lines  to  them. 

76.  Shoal  .  .  .  irubies.- The  wave- 
cresta  on  the  eastern  horizon  sparkle  like 
rubies  in  the  red  gleam  of  the  rising  sun. 

Angel  .  .  .  spire— the  weather 
vane  on  the  spire  of  the  church. 

80.  Auburn— usually  identified  with 
Lissoy,  a  village  six  miles  north  of  Ath- 
lone,  in  the  parish  of  Kilkenny  West, 
County  of  Westmeath,  Ireland.  Gold- 
smith's father  was  rector  of  this  parisli. 


81.  That  spoke  .  .  .  mind- 
that  stiowed  a  mind  free  from  care. 
Compare  "carelcis"  seven  lines  al)Ove. 

And  filled  .  .  .  made --"The 
nightingale  usually  begins  its  song  in  the 
evening,  and  sings  with  brief  inte:vals 
throughout  the  night." 

The  "  village  preacher"  of  the  poem 
is  probably  a  portrait  of  (joldsndth's 
brother,  Henry,  with  some  touches  from 
his  father's  character.  Henry  was  curate 
at  Lissoy  "  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

The  place  disclose— mark  the  spot. 

Passing-— surpassing  ;  that  is,  sur- 
passingly, exceedingly. 

Long- remembered.  ~  He  had  taken 
the  same  round  for  many  years. 

Careless  .  .  .  began.  -Prompted 
by  pity,  lie  relieved  thfir  wants  without 
enquiring  if  they  were  deserving  of 
charity. 

82.  Midway   .    .    .    storm.— Half 

of  the  cliff  rises  above  the  storm-clouds. 

With  blo3Bomed  .  .  gay.— The 
furze  is  a  low  e\  crgreen  shrub.  Its  abun- 
dant yellow  flowers  are  not  followed  by 
fruit;  hence  the  epithet,  "uni>rofltable." 

83.  Terms.  —  Times  when  the  law 
courts,  etc.,  are  in  session. 

Tides— times,  or  seasons.  Nowusoil  in 
such  compounds  as,  noontide,  Easter-tlde. 

84.  French  provinces.— Poitou  and 

Aquitaine  in  tlie  west  of  France  and 
some  districts  in  the  north  belonged  to 
England  at  this  time. 

85.  Douglas— Sir  James  Douglas  sur- 
namcd  "The  Good."  He  is  the  "Black 
Dougl.is"  mentioned  in  the  Third  Header. 

86  St.  Ninians— a  village  about  one 
mile  to  the  south-west  of  Stirling.   • 

M.are8Chal—m ar'e-shal —  a  military 
officer  of  high  rank  ;  same  as  marshal. 

88.  As  at  Falkirk.  —  At  Falkirk 
Edward  I.  defeated  William  Wallace,  the 
famous  Scottish  hero,  in  1298. 

92.  Hoddin-grey  —  cloth  made  of 
wool  that  has  not  been  dyed. 

Aboon  his  might— above  his  power 
to  make. 

Mauna  fa'  that— must  not  try  that. 

93.  Bear  the  gree— win  the  victory. 
The  same  Instrument— the  spec- 
troscope. 

95.  Pleladea -ple'y ad ez— a.  group  of 
seven  stars,  six  of  which  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.     PreeBepe—prS-se'pS. 

"iJebVLlBB—Neh'u-la  (plural,  nebulae— 
Latin)— mist  or  vapor.  The  ue&MJce appear 
like  little  patches  of  mist. 
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98.  Braea-hiii-sidos. 
Mary-"  Hlghlana  Mary." 

birch"  in  the  precodin^f  poem.      "^^"''^ 
9».  Matin— morning  goiny. 

noSo^?^,  Wlner.-The  lark    builds   Itn 
whiio  Iw ''V  >^'-'>untl.  and  in  the  morning 
while  the  do w  ia  still  on  its  wingHt  r  se^ 
into  the  air  singing  as  it  soars. 

Pell  -a  barren  or  stony  hill. 

Gloaming— evening  twilight 

grandfather  who  had  beconje  homelL  in 

^nuy'  "fr''  .^""'^^■••"K  abSHh 
^^t  2'     ^  5°""/"^  ^''ne  he  fortunately 

^^f,^^^p^f^re.~Once  in  their  wan 
derings,  they  had  found  shelter  in  a^i 
immense  iron-work.  »  ""'"r  >n   an 

ori?e?,^?ia^°y»r  *he  schoolmaster's  fav- 
nessed  t  wL""^",?  '^l**^  N^"  ^ad  wit- 
Sol.h'luV'^'  '^'*"'  '«■■  ^"'"''  "**  'he 

Ma\"tt5%^„,,,renl7j^f.-«ee 

106.  Cloisters  .   .   .  seclusion- 

107.  Oressy— or  Cr  ^-y. 
Flanders.  —  Formerly  a   somi-inde- 

pendent  territory,  ruled  Vcounts      it 

alSarfon!;'''  °^Bf' ^i"™  a"d  Hol/anJ 
and  part  of  the  north-east  of  France 

J,^'^-  Right  heritage  .  .  dowry 
-Ponthieu,  a  district  around  the  nioutll 
or  the  horn  me.  Edward's  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  France 

110.  Calais— Mi'w,  or  fro-id' (French). 

Ill    Atri—a'tree. 

ii4P*^V^*'^~«-^''''°*'«o— a  mountainous 
district  in  central  Italy.  ""wmous 


wild 


an 


83mdic-chief  magistrate 
climbinf  ffi.y-'^'-   ''y'"-y~  a 

for^lfute  lvfh.M;.!'r'*1.  *"*'"«'' 

..Ma^^thS?.^^/'''- 
itatea.ftis;.-""'"""-'"'-'^-"'^  ■ 

p.^;LKKatrd^«iXr- 

turned  his  atteJltio'uo  naViJatio"'  ^"a'!^ 
ng  conceived  the  idea  that  there  was  laml 

for  m"*^*^*^  1"«"»  ''^  Spain,  fi  ted  out 
for  him  three  small  vessels,  and  he  ««r 

we  t  T  s'°  ^"'"''r  "'  i^alos.' in  the  South- 
west of  Spam,  August  8rd  1492  nn  i 
arnved  at  the  Canary  Island!' on  tS'e  9ch 

one  of  ?i^Jl^^^'^^^?^-"'>^y  Saviour- 
one  of  the  Bahama  islands. 

119.  Western  .  ,  .  Tndin__*»,» 
extremity  reached  by  sailing  J^i^ 

Numbers -verse  or  poetry.  VersA 
•  efjuires  regularity  in  the  number  ot 
accents  in  each  lino.  '^umoer    or 

120.  Not  enjoyment.  .  to-dav 
The  purpose  oFman's  existence  is  rK,t"t<T 
follow  pfeasure  exclusively  ;  neither "s  he 
placed  on  earth  merely  to  endure  nan  or 
sorrow  He  is  to  be  Mtive  and  earnest  n 
duty-to  grow  in  character  day  by  Say 

eotS^vity-  in  »f  e-dt e^oVSr 

fn'^i'^°^*°~^"'''"'-«*-^*'ei8  compared 
to  a  temporary  eneampment  demandinJ 
extreme  watchfulness.  «'"anumi{ 

nelfVlFi^'l*?  •  \  •,  SPite-the  bitter- 
ness that  characterizes  the  strife  for 
public  positions. 

of  1^2v3^*  vlve-A-e  TO-,;.  -The  challenge 
FntH.h"'  '  ''f"*"'el,  corresponding  to  the 
English  challenge.  "Who  goes  there?" 
Hence,  "on  the  qui  vive,"  on  the  alert 
keenly  watchful,  like  a  seAtincl.  ' 

129.  Russet -reddish-brown     Also 
^  J«[^0;  CO*'-'*",  rustic,  without  reference 

^_130.  Down-originally,   clune-a  low 
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13S.  An-tae'UB  — AcoordlnictoftHolent 
ffthio,  AntaciiH  wivh  a,  \f\M\i,  the  Hon  of 
Neutuno  ami  thnKiirth.  Ho  wiwliiviiicllilo 
HO  loriK  nil  he  waM  ahic  to  toiiuh  IiIh  mot lior 
Karth.  llorouhm  Im  Maid  to  liavo  killtd 
htm  wliilo  hoUliiiK  >iliu  in  tho  nlr. 

134.  Ultramarine  blue   ndooPHky- 
bhio  (H>lor  ;ho  cnllt^d  liocauHo  thu  nilnural 
HuV)atHi>co  from  which  il  waH  foriutirly  oh- 
tainod  wiiH  l)rouKht  from  bcyund  (ho  nea 
from  AHin. 

147.  TJio  K|iiphany  is  a  church  foiitlval 
culvbratud  on  thu  twulftli  day  after  ('liriNl- 
mas  to  uominunioratu  tliu  appuaranue  of 
tho  "Star  in  tho  Kawt"  to  the  M«(/i,  or 
wino  niui),  aH  tliu  syinhol  of  tliu  niunifuHta- 
tion  uf  (/hrist  to  tiic  (JontiluH. 

14S.  Mammoth  a  HpcdeH  of  olc' 
phant  of    unormouB  bizo,    now    extinct. 

149.  No  horBes  .  •  .  carts.  No 
traces  nf  thcmt  have  hcon  found  in  tlio 
moundK.  HorHcs  were  first  introjluocd 
into  America  by  Europuaim. 

iftl.  Speech  .  .  .  name  — I'mlrie 
is  a  French  word,  moaninjf  'THC«f/(»«' ; 
applied  hy  the  early  French  oxj)lorcrH  to 
tho  vast  fertile  plains  of  the  West. 

Crisped  -ruiaod  ripples  upon. 

Sonora -a  state  in  tho  north-west  of 
Mexico. 

ir>2.  Mighty  mounds.— Seo  preced- 
ing lesson. 

Pen-tSl'1-cua  ft  mountain  cast  of 
Athens  whence  the  ancient  (lrcr':n  ob- 
tained tho  line  marble  for  their  s  Ltues, 
temples,  etc. 

Par'the  non— tAasin  thin—u.  ma«:"l- 
nccnt  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  u  steep, 
rocky  hilt  in  Ath«ns.  It  was  sacred  to 
tho  ((oddess  A-tluVnti,  or  Minerva. 

Qd'pher-a  smuli  animal  o'  tho 
squirrel  kind.  It  burrows  in  tho  ground 
like  a  rabbit. 

if>3.  Little  Venice- A  collection  i.? 
beaver  houses  is  berc  compareil  to  tlic 
city  of  Venice,  in  Italy. 

154.  Quick  tised  in  its  old  sense  of 
alive.     See  ii.  Timothy  iv.,  1. 

Savannas-  the  name  given  to  prairie- 
like  districts  in  the  Southern  States. 
Used  here  for  prairien. 

Golden  asre— a  fabled  period  in  the 
remote  past  when,  according  to  lite  poets, 
man  lived  in  a  state  of  innocence.  Ani- 
mals did  not  prey  upon  one  another,  and 
n(me  of  theni  wore  subjected  to  the 
service  of  man. 

166.  Daulac— d5-Jac'  (French). 

MalBonneuve—  may-zoN-nuv' 

(French— M  nasal :  u.  nearly  as  in/i<r). 
Iroquois  —  ir'o-kwdh  —  a   powerful 


tribe  of  Indians  orlgbially  inhabiting  tho 
country  nouiIi  of  tlio  St.  liavsruiice  and 
Lake  Ontario.  It  was  made  up  of  sever  d 
sinivller  tribes  ;  licnce,  calliid  tho  Six 
Nations. 

166.  Ste.  Anne— a  place  celebrated  In 
Moore's  Canadian  liuut  Sunif.  Sif.  Is  a 
contraction  for  mintr,  the  French  fondn- 
Ino  form  otHaint. 

Sault    ad  or  mm. 

Hiirons  —  AlfironQulns     tribes  of 

Indians  tliat  lived  north  of  the  St.  Law- 
rcnceand  Lake  Ontario  the  Al  gon'(.|Uina 
to  tiio  oast,  and  the  llurons  to  tiie  west. 

iri7.  Sen'ecas—one  of  the  Inxiuois 

tribes. 

irtO.  Musketoon— ashort  muaket. 

li!0.  Ore-n&de'  -a  hollow  ball  of  iron 
tilled  with  explosives,  untl  thrown  by  the 
hand. 

Ktl.  St.  Malo — a  seaport  in  tho  north< 
west  of  France. 

Jacques  Oartier   zliak  kart/ya.— 

He  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in 
16:14.  'I'hti  voyai'o  nfvrrcti  to  in  the 
lesson  was  made  in  Ittlitt. 

162.  Mount  Royal- the  mountain 
overlooking  the  city  of  Montreal,  from 
which  tho  city  gets  its  name. 

Fleur-de-lls — Flur  df-lce' (uuoiiT\y  na 
in /ur)— flower  of  the  lily-  a  figure  in  tho 
royal  arms  of  FrarK^e.  Carticr  took  formal 
j)ON8e8sion  of  tho  coimtry  by  ercctiuK  a 
pillar  bearing  the  royal  arms  and  a  cross. 

Thu'lS  -according  to  the  ancients,  an 
island  in  tlie  extreme  north  of  Furoiie; 
i)erbaps,  Iceland  or  tlie  Hbetland  Islands. 
Now  usod  poetically  for  tlio  most  northern 
part  of  the  world. 

1«3.  Hochelagra  —  hmhMa-(j(i  ■-  an 
Indian  village  wlicrc  .Montreal  now  stands. 

1(14.  Nobles— i-'old  coins  worth  alxmt 
(l.v.  M.,  sterling. 

Lincoln  g-reen— green  cloth  form- 
-jrly  made  in  liiiicoln,  England.  Kwwstho 
characteristic  lircas  of  archers  and  iiunters. 

Lists— the  enclosed  gro\ind  in  which 
tho  sports  took  plact^  It  was  marked  off 
by  ropes  as  in  our  games.  Provost  — 
pVoi/"Nf-  director  of  tho  sports  corres- 
ponding nearly  to  our  umpire. 

The  presence  -often  used  to  denote 
tho  royal  preni'iicc. 

105.  Forester— an  officer  who  had  the 
care  of  a  forest. 

Malvolsln— a  Norman  nobleman  in 
tho  service  of  John. 

Saldric  ~!'-  Iwlt  or  "irdlc  to  whinh  the 
quiver  was  attaclied. 
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Sith— olfl  form  of  dneft. 

100.  Runagate  -roncKodc, va^ivboiul, 
^  l*""  King  Arthur'8  .  .  .  table  - 
Klriff  Arthur  wiw  a  faiiioiin  klniTT.f  »'i^ 

ru^'K"!)"-  ''S'K"'ui.tS;,f{i 

I.W.    f  M**'"/.^  '^'"■"  '■''•'  •"••^vcMt  and  no- 
blest of  tl.o  throng  of  knl^litM  l.v  win 


Sirrah-follow ;  uHcd  in  oontompt. 
170.  OalUard-allvolyilanco. 

^^}lf'  Carbonate   of   lime  -  nuro 
chalk  or  lin.uHtono  ;  hero.  i„  mUitlou 

17B.  Spores— mi nntojfrainH  in  flowiT 
Sli!""'^  ^hld,  porfurnrtho  fu  "cK'^i 

Scaly  trees  — seal  trees— Th,, 
boUncal  nun.oof  tho  former  trooi«  Si 

It  m  hy  thoir  botanical  names  that  thoHo 
plants  are  Kuncrally  siwlton  of. 

ailt?„r?f.«-/.-„„^ 

178.  Prqpure-lnduco. 

From  his  will  .  .  .  iimbs-to  act 
contrary  to  his  hotter  jndgmoTi" 

185.  "Winsome  Marrow" -avroo- 
Tn  rr  hI'?!''"";  t^''''""  ^'^l"-"^Hion  occurs 
i  IheliraeH  of  Yarrow,  a  poem  by  Wil- 
nam  „,„iiton  (1704-1754).  Ilo,^  l\[ 
quotation  marks.  lt  is  l,„re  at  piled 
to  Wordsworth's  sister,  who  .icconn  « 
him  in  Ids  visit  to  Scotland  in  180U. 

fhJpf^P^ "??■""'"  »*'■*'"'"  flowinK  into 
the  I'.ttrick,  a  tributfiry  of  tho  Tweed. 

Llntwhltes- 1  i  n  nets. 

..  u.^u    Strath— a  broad  valley  throuirh 
which  a  river  runs.  -"uuKn 

Thorough— WtM/o— through 
of?h^i5*e?K^..^^^«-*"  ^'""^'>«'- 

wilwotrh^wt!'  °'  *"^  ""'''"  "- 

192.  Brfti-go-bragh-Erln  for  ever  ! 

193.  Mavourneen— my  darling. 
199.  Sedan  is  a  small  village  In  tho  N.  E. 

6d  to  uie  Germans  in  1870. 


200.  Silhouette.  A  silhouette  Is  a 
black  portrait  showing  only  tho  outline 
or  tijo  figure  ;  named  after  Kllonuo  Hil- 
iiouctte,  I"  rench  finance  minister  in  175W. 

tSio^°''.^®'^*°'«  •  •  •  admmia^ 
tration.  I'rontoimo  was  one  of  the 
alilost  of  the  rronch  governors  of  Canada. 

Vercheres  -ver-ghan:' . 
Block-house    house  built  of  heavy 


which  tho  oiiomy  was  flreif  upon. 
.pS^^lfplor  Hven'ynr  a  title  given  to 
I'roMch-Canttdian  gontUinicti  who  hold 
large  triictsof  landgrante.l  to  them  by  tho 
Kings  of  Prance.  ^ 

,JV'  Bastions -/^fi«r//«,i«  .towers  or 
I>n)Joctlons  at  the  anglos  of  fortifloatlons. 

HtE.  nJf"?  f i"""  ^''•'0''  «""""""•  HUpor- 
Htlllon  that  fairies  unod  to  steal  beautiful 
"".1   Intelligent  children  and  put  o  hers 
The  S;'*''^  and  »tupi,l  in  their  pl^.s 
liniiH.    1  ho  changeling  of  tho  poem  Is  the 

.etsmem..ryof  his  child  thit  ha-  died 
•t  is  r  presented  as  having  been  left  bv 
the  angels,  and  Is,  thoreforo,  beautiful.  ^ 

200.    Zlngarl  --  wanderers  —  a  name 
alSs*'  '^"'«''^'* ;  "«••".  t"«  "wallderl^J 

212  Hold  In  fee-have  in  absolute 
tuirestrlctud  possesHlon.  "osoiute, 

do?.cav^;'°"°  ^^^  ^'«''"«  ("'^»an)-the 
Black  Hole.    See  page  223. 

220,  Harbor  bar-ashoalatthomouth 
of  a  harbor,  formed  by  an  accumS  n  of 
sand  or  gravel  The  peculiar  sound, , '."led 
'""""*«.'/.  '•"*«1«  by  tbo  water  breakff 
over  the  bar.  is  noticeable  before  a  storm'! 

Rack  -Uroken,  flying  clouds. 
bl2^'  S^l^ffle-rotmd,  water-worn  peb- 

Cowl.— Smoke  hanging  over  tho  town 
is  compared  to  a  ami,  or  monk's  hood 

222.  Sdr-a'Jah  Dow'lah  -  Na'iK,b 
or  K,c«ro,/  of  H.„gal.  nominally  „„dor 
the  Groat  Mogul,  or  Kmporor,  whoso  seat 
of  government  was  at  Delhi. 

Port  William -an  English  tradlni. 
fiottlemcnt  near  Calcutta  "ading 

22rt  Meer  .Jaffls^'— ♦»-   -»••-» 
mandorof  the  Nabob's  troops.  He^became 
Nabobof  Bengal  after  the  battleof  pK^ 
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227,  Furies— In  clapslcal  mytholoary, 
avenKiiiK  deities  who  tormented  Ku''*y 
men.  They  were  a  poraoniflcation  of  the 
terrors  of  a  (fu^l^y  conscience. 

228.  Primus  in  India— first  amonff 
the  Indianu ;  th'it  iu,  flrst  auioni;  tlie 
troops  that  fou^Wt  in  India. 

230.  Miss  Nightingale,  dauvrhter  of  a 
ShetHeld  Imiilter,  was  born  at  Florence,  In 
Italy,  in  1820.  Sh«>rtly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  UuHsian  war  in  1 854,  she  went  to 
thn  Crimea  as  Muperintondont  of  a  HtaiT  of 
niiru<!S,  and  she  has  ever  since  been  re- 
niombered  with  jfratltudu  for  her  self- 
denyin>{  lahorsainong  the  sick  and  wound- 
ud  8oldi<M-u 

2.S1.  Lady's  Feast— a  festival  oele- 
brated  on  the  25th  of  March  toconunemo- 
ratn  the  anjifd's  announcement  that  Mary 
should  become  the  mother  of  our  Saviour. 
Hee  Luke  i.,  2fl-.S8. 

240.  Empire's  dust. —The  flrst 
French  Empire  was  overthrown  by  the 
(Itfeat  of  Napnloon  at  Waterloo  This 
overthrow  is  likonwl  t<>  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake  in  the  next  line. 

Sound  of  revelry— On  the  after- 
noon of  the  15th  June,  1816,  the  Duke  of 
WolliuKton,  who  was  then  at  Hrussels, 
received  news  of  the  advance  of  the  French 
army  under  Bonaparte.  In  order  to  keep 
the  people  in  ig'noramie  as  to  the  course 
of  events,  he  and  his  principal  oHlcers 
attended  a  ball  sriven  that  evening  by  the 
Ouchess  of  Richmond.  Before  daybreak 
the  army  was  on  the  march,  and  on  the 
next  day  an  cngaKcment  took  |>liico  at 
(^uatro  Bras,  twenty  miles  south  of  Brus- 
sels. Waterloo  was  not foujfht  till  the  18th. 

241.  Brunswick's  .  .  .  chieftain. 
—  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell  at  t^uutro 
Bias.  His  father  was  mortally  v/ounded 
nt  Jena,  where  the  Prussians  were  de- 
leatod  by  the  French  in  1800. 

LxUtual  eyes— eyes  exchanging  lov- 
ing or  sympathetic  looks. 

242.  "Cameron's  grathering"— 
the  "war  note"  of  the  Cameron  clan, 
whose  chief  was  called  Lochiel.  The 
('nmerons  supported  the  Stuarts  in  1715 
and  in  1745. 


hills— the    Highlands   of 


Albyn's 
Scotland. 

Pibroch — pv'broch  or  pVbroch  {ch 
as  in  loch) — the  Hi;,'hlpnder8'  wrr-music, 
jjerformed  on  the  bag-pipes. 

But  with  the  breath  .  .  .  years. 
— The  strains  of  the  bag-pipes  inspire  the 
Hiirhlandors  to  imitate  the  brave  deeds  of 
their  ancestors.  "Fill"  is  here  used 
passively  in  the  sense  of  are  filled. 


Evan's,  Donald's.— Sir  Evan  Cam- 
eron and  his  grandson,  Donald,  are  here 
meant.  Thn  former  fouglit  under  Olaver- 
houso  at  Killiecrankie,  and  also  took  part 
in  the  Stuart  rising  in  17ir>.  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
I'retendcr  in  174.^,  and  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Culloden. 

Ardennes— a/dsn— a  forest  between 
Waterloo  and  Brussels. 

247.  Man  marks  .  .  .  unknown. 

— The  construction  of  this  passuge  Is 
irregular,  and  its  meaidng  is  uncertain. 
The  poet  is  evidently  in  a  misanthropic 
mood.  Man's  rule  on  tlie  earth  is  char- 
acterized as  always  working  ruin.  But  he 
has  no  control  over  the  ocean  ;  the  ruin 
that  is  wrought  there  is  the  work  of  the 
ocean  itself.  Even  man  himself,  in  his 
very  attempts  to  subjugate  the  ocean,  Is 
destroyed  by  its  invincible  power.  After 
"own"  understand  "ravage,"  which 
must  bo  taken  in  a  passive  sense  ;  the 
"  ravagt!  "  of  the  text  is  active. 


248. 


earth. 


Where  haply    .   . 

-This  passage  also  is  obscure.  The  con- 
trast between  the  jwwer  of  the  ocean  and 
the  weakness  of  man  is  kept  up.  The 
meaning  |)robably  is,  that  the  ocean  In  its 
stormy  moods  frequently  destroys  men 
just  when  their  hope  of  safety  seems  most 
sure.  Men  have  often  escajied  the  perils 
of  long  voyages  only  to  be  drowned  in 
sight  of  their  own  homes. 

Levi'athans.— The  leviathan,  a  huge 
marine  monster,  is  described  in  Job(chn]). 
xli.).  Compare  "  With  thunders  from  her 
native  oak,    p.  194. 

240.  And  laid  .  .  .  mane— Byron 
was  y,  skilful  swimmer.  Ho  likens  the 
ocean  to  a  steed  which  submits  to  his 
caresses.     Mane — waves. 

251.  Prome'theua  (f/ins).— It  is  re- 
lated in  classical  mythology  that  Prome- 
theus made  men  of  clay,  and  animated 
them  with  Are  stolen  from  heaven. 

Thews— muscles. 

Lincrua  Franca— a  cornipt  form  of 
the  ItaTitm  language  s|>oken  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

252.  Knave.  —  This  word  originally 
meant  a  hoy,  and  then  a  nervant.  Now  it 
means  rogue. 

Soldan — Suitovi.— Saladin  had  sent 
the  Nubian  (Sir  Kenneth)  as  a  present  to 
Richard. 

253.  Justiciary  -chief  administrator 
of  law  and  finance, and  regent  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  king's  absence. 

Hau'berk—Brlg'andine— coats  of 
mail. 


EXPLANATOKY   NoTES. 


;U3 


San' ton—  ( 


234.  Marabout'  (h,)ot). 
saint.  ' 

Copts-tho   ChriBtiaii  doscendants  of 
themiciont  EtryptiaiiH.         """""anis  or 

Caftan-a Turkish  undorcoat 

porfldy,  he  eft  the  ea«tle  for  Floddo    fle  ,1 

parture.     Stoop  ,»  applied  to  the  action 
of  a  bird  coming  down  on  itn  prov      T 
falcon  (Aau-*)  waa  M.rmion'H  e.ffiu. 

ovf/vS^'^^^^'^S',®-''  movable  brid^'e 
cLtle.  '"*  '^'^'^'^  «urroundinif\ 

letSs  f^rlpH*f ""  forgred-Marmion  had 

Clerkly— scholarly. 

»>.,?,f"^*^°*^*'^~^"^°''«'^  as  the  patron 
Bauit  of  ignorance. 

knn^'T?'^?^"';  ?avin-hi8hop  of  Dun- 
keld.     He  translated  VlrKil's  ^neid. 
201.  Foul  Impostor-Mohammed. 

262.  Orvie'tan-an    antidote,  or  re- 
medy to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison 
Invented  at  Orvieto,  in  Italy.  t'"'"""' 

2(56.  Sea-urchlns-marino    animals 

&c^iS^;a^Sy/::;r'  ^-^^  «»""- 

a  hUl  or^rS'P'^^"*-^'^  ^^^^'^  «»<^«  «' 

209.  Oct'SpuS -o*«o,   eight:  nous    a 
/oot.-'The  devil-fish  is  so  called   Cuse 

ruMnH  %'^t!i;'"'  *"/  t«n'*'^«Je8.  It  is  also 
culled  CSphdlopod,  because  its  tentacles 
J°™  a  circle  around  its  head.    (Kephali, 

Sea-yampire.~Tho  vampire,  a  fabu- 
ous  bem*r,  was  supposed  to  suck    the 
blood  of  persons  when  asleep.   The  blood- 
sucking bat  is  also  called  the  vampire. 
270.  Testaoea-sjiell-flsh.  with  enfir^ 

Ich    Ku^  <0's''«/'*;    t-Tustacea-sheii- 
fish  with  jointed  shells  ;  as  lobsters. 


tade?o?ar'?.?^"""'"-=  ''•"■^  ""^  '°'-  ^^' 

myfholo  "*''-''  '■''•""'^  »'»"'  «'  "ancient 

St^H-in^^^i,^?^,  Lowe -Governor  of 
fhor"  «f»""Napoloon  was  imprlsonol 

rora  lioreah.,,  or  Northern  LiifhtM  It  wan 
oSfLrVr"*^  '^-^^  Kreat'cvints  w^^: 
the  sky  '^y  unusual  appearances  in 

to^Sii.^^^1®?  Town  a  name  given 
to  Edinburgh  from  a  tradition  that  the 
dauKhters  of  a  Pictish  King  wire  sent 
there  lor  r)rotoction  in  tin.o  of  war 

toSnpH^^^®*^-.-'''"  '■"'"•^  «  «/'««'•  l8 

or  defence     '*"^'""  '"*"  P""''*''"  ^^"'^'^'^k 

Provoat-prdv'ugt— chief  magistrate. 

EdSuSr^^'^^-""    "'^     '"^""^    '"' 

284.  Pilerrim  Fathers-Englishmen 
who  emigrated  to  AmeHca  to  lsc"f.^ 
religious  persecution.  The  first  Sy 
of  them  sailed  in  the  May/l(rwer  onA 
Ke^be?.  /S^"*^'  Massafhus:;t«r?;; 

285,  Post'em— a  small  back  gate. 


Pique -i)ee*— the  raised 
saddle  m  front. 


part  of  the 


Ghent— ffent  (yhnrd):  Lo'ker-en 
(here  the  accient  is  on  the  second  syllableV 
Boom- borne;  Duffeldld^/O;  Mech'- 
eln  (m^-k)  Aer'schot(ai/-);  Looz- 
t'V  Z^"  ^fes  ;  Dal'liem  (d^  in 
far);  Aix-rt*s_Aix-la-Chai>elle. 

280.  Epos  (ro«)-horse.    ifo«s  is  a  Oer- 
man  word  for  home. 

tr.^1'-  Solferino  -  m-/air-een'o  -  a 
18^0  l*''?r"7l'  "'  {*'^'-^''  »«»«•  which,  in 
Sf«?*K"*^A'^  '''■*;'"'''^  '*"<!  Italian  arny 
defeated  the  Austrians.  The  recruit  wm 
a  young  Venetian  forced  to  serve  in  the 
Austrian  army. 

«ia^tf-fTr*'°°^°^-  '■^*>°  "a»an  flag  con- 
sists  of  three  perpendicular  bars-«ree« 
white  mdred.  hie  white  bar  bears aJevice. 

Th^^^?^  ^^^^  ^^e  tyrants,  etc- 
of  u  ^"^?^^  '^  an  adjective  complement 

«^'^^u  9*J^ers  .  .  glory. -Probably 
an  allusion  to  the  well-known  line  of 
Horace^  "It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die 
for  one's  country." 

nnnf  V,??\®  ,^^^  Mansfleld  -emi- 
nent Engish   lawyers.    The  former  was 

rr. "'"'J^l''  ^""rcjgn  01  James  i.  iiie 

latter  was  Chief  Justice  in  the  reitrn 
of  George  III,  * 
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Fourth  Reader, 


Marshall  and  Story  —  eminent 
American  Judges  und  Jurists. 

Oortereal  —  kor-td-rd-nl'—a  Portu- 
guese navigator  who  visited  the  Labrador 
coast  in  1600. 

Hudson — tlie  discoverer  of  Hudson 
Bay;  also,  of  the  Hudson  river.  Died 
about  1611. 

206.  Profiane  historians  —  those 
who  write  the  general  history  of  a 
nation.  Opposed  to  cccfe»ta«ttcoi.  Herodo- 
tus, who  is  hero  meant,  was  born  B.C.  484. 

Mars — the  god  of  war. 

297.  Great  Italian— Dante  (Dan'ta\ 
the  great  Italian  poot.     Lived  1265-1321. 

Urlm  and  Thummini.— See  Exo- 
dus  xxviii.,  30  ;  Numbers  xxvii.,  21. 

208.  Merman.— The  merman  was  a 
fabled  marine  creature  having  the  upper 
partof  the  body  like  that  of  a  man,  and  the 
lower  part  like  that  of  a  fish.  Mermaid 
was  the  female. 

Wild  white  horses— "the  white 
crests  of  the  waves. 

300.  Sea-stocks  —  marine  plants, 
allied  to  the  common  garden  stocks. 

303.  Goethe — Goe'tnh{oe  like  e  in  her) 
—and  Schiller  (nh)—the  two  greatest 
poets  of  Germany. 

Frederick  Barbarossa— Frederick 
I.  of  Germauy,surnanied  Barbarossa  (Red- 
beard).     Lived  1121-1190. 

Comeille— Aor-noZ'  (English  pronun- 
ciation)—an  eminent  French  dramatist. 
Lived  1606-1684. 

305.  Shrine— of  Thomas  k  Becket  at 
Canterbury. 

306.  Ar'ras— hangings  of  tapestrj' 
with  which  walls  of  rooms  were  covered  in 
olden  times.  First  made  at  Arras,  a  town 
in  the  north  of  France. 

307.  As  little  prince  —  as  little 
princely,  as  little  of  a  prince.  More 
prince — more  princely,  that  is,  king. 

Christendom— faith  as  a  Christian. 
Geffrey— third  son  of  Henry  IL,  and 
elder  brother  of  King  John. 
Dispiteous— pitiless. 

309.  Must  needs  .  .  pleading- 
must  of  necessity  be  insufficient  to  plead. 

310.  Tarre— urge,  escite. 

Of  note— noted.  Fire  and  iron  (noord) 
are  employed  for  destructive  purposes. 

Owes— owns,  possesses. 

Doubtless— free  from  doubt  or  fear. 

812.  Signior  —  «een'j/ur  —  Italian  for 
Sir  or  Mr. 


Sinerest.— T'le  lark 
rises  almost  perpendicu- 


314.  Oato'8  daughter.— See  Juliu$ 
Casaar,  Act  II.,  Hcene  I. 

817.  Pourest  ....  art.— The 
lark's  song  is  remarkable  for  its  volume 
and  power.  Unpremeditated,  not  studied 
beforehand,  as  the  songs  of  men  are. 

Higher 

flings  whilst  it 
larly  in  the  air. 

818.  Arrows  .  .  .  sphere- 
moonbeams.  Diana,  the  tnoon  goddess 
of  ancient  mythology,  was  generally  re- 
presented as  a  huntress  carrying  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows. 

Ae'rial  hue— heavenly  color.  Light  is 
meant. 

319.  Makes  .  .  .  thieves.— The 
winds  move  slowly  as  if  weary  and 
weighed  down  by  the  scent  of  which  they 
have  robbed  (deflowered)  the  rose. 

Hymene'al— pertaining  to  marriage. 
Hymen  was  the  god  of  marriage. 

331.  Curfew— here  used  for  an  even- 
ing bell.  It  is  represented  as  announcing 
the  death  of  the  day.  For  "winds" 
another  reading  is  "wind." 

All  the  air  .  .  .  holds.— The 
stillness  ^iis  or  pervades  the  air. 

Incense-  breathing  —  exhaling 
sweet  perfumes. 

332.  Await.  —  Another  reading  is 
awaits. 

Fretted  vault— arched  roof  orna- 
mented with  fretwork.  The  allusion  in  this 
stanza  is  to  the  custom  of  placing  tombs 
of  great  men  in  cathedral  churches. 

Storied  urn. —  It  was  customary 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
burn  the  dead,  and  place  their  ashes  in 
urns.  These  urns  were  inscribed  with  the 
names  and  deeds  of  the  dead,  and  were 
frequently  ornamented  with  pictures  illus- 
trating their  lives. 

333.  Village  Hampden-some  per- 
son  that  resisted  oppression  in  this  village 
in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which 
Hampden,  in  a  wider  sphere,  withstood 
the  tyranny  of  Charles  I. 

Their  lot  forbade.-The  inflnitive 
clauses  in  the  preceding  stanza  are  the 
objects  of  "forbade." 

Far  .  .  .  Strife.— This  phrase  does 
not  modify  "  stray,'  but  belongs  gram- 
matically to  they  implied  in  "Their." 
(They  being)  far,  etc. 

334.  Muse— goddess  of  poetry.  "Un- 
lettered muse"  here  means  some  un- 
learned peison  who  wrote  the  "  uncouth 
rliymeri ''  iiieiitioued  in  preceding  stanza. 


-The 


